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CHAPTER VII. 

FROM THE DEPOSITION OF RICHARD II. TO THE 
DEATH OF HENRY V. 

Hf.nry IV'. was involved in so many troubles at home 
that he coulil not attend;, for some years after his usurp¬ 
ation, to the pending matters of dispute with Prussia. 
Meantime the subjects of both countries carried on a pi¬ 
ratical warfare, in which the English seem to have been 
the most successful, but also to have shown themselves 
the most barbarous. But the Hanse towns gradually 
became involved in the dispute, and the balance was then 
as much against the English, because tbeVitaliaus were 
employed in thur service, and dso h cau < the n thi 
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2 NAVAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

the encouragement to it was first so rashly held out by 
Mecklenburg. The better part of them, however, were 
desirous of trading in peace ; and the governments both 
of England and Prussia, each suffering in the diminu¬ 
tion of their customs, assailed by the complaints of their 
subjects, and having, by reason of their distance from 
each other, and remote relations, no feelings of mutual 
hostility, were sincerely desirous of accommodating all 

a.d. differences. Accordingly, in the fifth year of Henry’s 

1403 . reign, ambassadors from the master-general Conrad von 
Jungingen came to England. They arrived in July ; 
and .the intercourse between the two countries was then 
re-opened till the Easter following, after which it was 
again to he closed, unless, in the mean time, an agree¬ 
ment should have been concluded. Letters were sent 
by a merchant of Lynn, notifying this to the grand mas¬ 
ter : the injury which both parties had sustained was 
charged in these letters upon “ pirates roving up and 
down the sea;” and Henry particularly requested a more 
free passage for his subjects to parts of Sconia, “ for the 
providing of herrings and of other fish there.” 

1404 . The amicable purport of the king’s letter was fully 
acknowledged, and answered in a correspondent spirit. 
But the grand master objected to open his ports before 
all matters were finally settled. “ To this,” he said, we 
answer (under correction of your majesty's more de¬ 
liberate counsel), that it is far more expedient for both 
parts to have this prohibition continued thin released, 
until such time as satisfaction he performed on both 
sides unto the parties endamaged, not in words only, but 
actually and really in deeds, or by some course of law, 
or friendly composition. For there is no equal or in¬ 
different kind of consort or trade between the impover¬ 
ished party and him that is enriched, between the 
party which hath obtained justice and him that hath 
obtained none, and between the offender and the party 
offended; because they are not moved with like affec¬ 
tions ; for the remembrance of injuries easily stirreth 
up inconsiderate motions of anger. Also such a kind 
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of temperature or permixtion, as it were, by way of 
contrariety, brcedeth more bitterness than sweetness, 
more hate than love; whereupon more grievous com¬ 
plaints, as well unto your highness as unto ourselves, 
might be occasioned. The Lord knoweth that, even 
now, we are too much wearied and disquieted with the 
importunate and instant complaints of our subjects ; in¬ 
somuch that we cannot, at this present, by any con¬ 
venient means, release the said prohibition, before we be 
sufficiently informed by your majesty's ambassadors of 
the satisfaction of our endamaged subjects.” With re¬ 
gard to the fishery on the coast of Sconia, he said, 
that, “ full sore against his will,” he had been compelled 
to send a force against the queen of Denmark and her 
people, but that a truce was now concluded, and that 
force had returned home. “ Far be it from me,” he 
added, that our subjects, being occupied in wars, 
should in any sort willingly molest any strangers of 
other lands or nations soever, not being cur professed 
enemies; for this should be to oppress the innocent in¬ 
stead of the guilty, to condemn the just for the unjust, 
than which nothing can be more cruel, nor a revenge of 
greater impiety.” Well had it been for humanity if 
the Teutonic order had always acted with the same 
equity and moderation towards its neighbours as towards 
distfqt England! 

U] on the receipt of these letters, the king, from his 
court of parliament, then held at Coventry, sent as am¬ 
bassadors to Prussia a knight, a clerk, and a citizen of 
London, who, it is honestly admitted, went out “ very 
slightly informed.” They went, however, with the 
sincere intention of consenting to whatever should appear 
just ; and the Prussian ports were presently opened after 
their arrival. One of the worst cases on the part of the 
English had occurred about the time that, the grand mas¬ 
ter’s letters were written : three Livonian ships had been 
“ robbed and rifled,” and above 250 of the persons on 
board, ff of whom some were noble and oilier honour¬ 
able personages, and the rest common merchants and 
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mariners, were very barbarously drowned.” It was 
readily promised that such goods as could be recovered 
should be restored, and full restitution made ; and that 
the Icing would, “ of bis great piety, vouchsafe effect¬ 
ually some convenient and wholesome remedy for the 
souls of such persons as had thus been murdered.” 
Punishment was not required, and seems not to have 
been intended, though the offenders were known*, far¬ 
ther than that they should be made amenable for the 
satisfaction that was due. Ambassadors on both parts 
met at Dordrecht, and a burgomaster from each of the 
Hanse cities of Hamburg, Bremen, Stralsund, Lubec, 
Gripeswold, Campen, Rostok, and Wismer; and it was 
not till the close of their conference that it appeared these 
burgomasters had “no authority of negotiating, or con¬ 
cluding aught at all: ” they engaged, however, that pro¬ 
curators from their respective cities should be sent to 
England, with sufficient instructions and powers. The 
complaints on all sides were then investigated, and 
fairly, as it seems, adjusted. The largest demand was 
that of the Livonians; and it was agreed that the goods 
of which they had been plundered should be prized, and 
approved, not by any English, Prussian, or Livonian 
merchants, but by “ some other indifferent merchants of 
good credit, valuing them at the true rate of merchants, 
to which such like merchandise would have amounted, 
if, at the time when they were taken, they hac't been 


* Great part of the goods were known to be in the town of Newcastle. 
“ One Benteld also hath the best of the said ships in bis possession. Also 
it is reported, and thought to be true, that certain furriers of London, 
which will be detected in the end, have had a great part of the said goods, 
namely, of the furs.” Good part of the cargo consisted in wax and furs, 
being articles which “ redounded to the use and commodity of the king.” 
The Livonian merchants val ued the ships and goods'at .^8037 12s. 7d. which 
upon investigation the ambassadors reduced to <£749S 13s. lOfrf. 

The demands made by the Hanse towns did not bear investigation so 
well. Hamburg claimed 9117 nobles and 20 pence, which sum was cut down 
to 410 nobles and 5s. The claims of the other towns were reduced in much 
the same proportion, allowing them still the right of establishing them, if 
they could; but it is evident that throughout these transactions the Prus¬ 
sians acted with probity, and that on the part of the Hanse towns there was 
first piracy, and then fraud. The final settlement with them is not stated ; 
butthe Prussians and Livonians had to receive from England the two sums 
of 8957 nobles, and 22,496 nobles and 6§rf.; and to pay the two sums of 766 
nobles and 4535. 
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sent to be sold at Bruges." As one means of checking 
piracy, it was promised, on the part of England, that in 
any English port or place, goods, of which there was 
either information or probable suspicion that they had 
been piratically obtained, should be seized by the go¬ 
vernor or keepers, and kept in safe custody, “ favour¬ 
ably to be restored to the owners when lawfully de¬ 
manded ; which duty, if they omitted or denied to 
perform, the said persons in authority should them¬ 
selves make amends to the injured party." The same 
system was to be observed in Prussia; and either 
country, in case of its non-observance on the other part, 
might make reprisals upon the goods of the foreign 
merchant. The final conferences were held at the Hague, 
when the ambassadors were instructed to “ ponder by 
the equal weight of diligent examination, and in the 
balance of justice discuss and define all and singular 
the grievances and damages inflicted on both parts." 
Henry IV. ratified the agreement thus made : “ for- 1 
asmuch,” his letters said to the grand master, as it 
hath been always our desire, and is as yet our intention, 
that the league of amity and the integrity of love, which 
hath of old time been observed between our and your 
subjects, may, in times to come, perpetually remain in¬ 
violable ; and that your and our people may hereafter, 
not only for the good of our common weal, but also for 
the commodity and peace of both parts, according to 
their wonted manner, assemble themselves and enjoy 
the faiilful and mutual conversation one of another.” 
The payment was to be made within three years, in 
three equal portions, the balance, as regarded Prussia, 
being against England in the proportion of about 
six to one. The king protested that “ these enquiries, 
in very deed, proceeded out of nis consent ; and as 
touching the request," be said, “ of your ambassadors, 
and of the Livonians, whereby we were required to 
procure some wholesome remedy for the souls of certain 
drowned persons, as conscience and religion seemeth to 
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challenge, (in regard of wliom we are moved wit!) com¬ 
passion,, and do, for their sakes, heartily condole their 
mishaps,) you are, our entire friend, of a certainty to 
understand, that after , we shall be by your letters ad¬ 
vertised of the number, state, and condition of the said 
parties drowned, we will cause suffrages of prayers, and 
divers other wholesome remedies, profitable for the souls 
of the deceased, and acceptable to God and men, re¬ 
ligiously to he ordained and provided; upon condition, 
that for the souls of our drowned countrymen there he 
the like remedy provided by you. The Almighty grant 
unto yourself, and unto your whole order, that you may 
prosperously triumph over the enemies of Christ his 
cross ! 

a. d . The dispute with the Hanse towns was not so soon 

i400, adjusted, nor by such amicable means. They had com¬ 
mitted great outrages upon the English ships and resi¬ 
dents at Bergen in Norway, in consequence of which 
certain of their merchants, residing at Boston, were ar¬ 
rested by the king’s orders, and compelled to give secu¬ 
rity for reparation. This only irritated the towns, 'who 
were insolent in their strength, and seem to have pre¬ 
sumed upon the disturbed state of England. About the 
time that the negotiations with Prussia were concluded to 
the satisfaction of both parties, some fishers from Norfolk, 
pursuing their calling off the coast of Norway, ran into 
a port, which, in the English statement, is called Wynd- 
ford, for shelter, being in fear of the king’s enemies, 
who were then at sea in great force. Instead of finding 
there the safety which they expected, they were attacked 
by land and sea by the Hanse-men from Bergen, and 
about 100 of them were seized by these ruffians, tied 
hand and foot, and thrown into the sea. The Hanse- 
men set England at defiance, and said, that as to the 
security which had been given fhey cared nothing, for, 
if it were paid, the whole amount upon their society 
would not be sixpence a head. They seem, however, to 

* Halcluyt, j. 154—177.; Ryraer (second edit.), viii. 112. 203.334.395.' 
460, 407. 601. 
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have been brought to terms when their shops and other 
property at. Boston were sequestered.* 

No difficulty had been found in satisfying the people A,B * 
ofXJstergo and Westergo, in Friseland, against, whom 140 
the same kind of private and piratical hostilities j- had. 
been carried on, as with the states on the Baltic. They 
particularly requested that the captain of Calais might 
no longer send armed vessels to sail from that port 
against them, in aid of the count of Holland or his 
allies ; and they complained that he openly entertained 
in his pay those pirates, public enemies of God and of 
all good merchants, who were known by the name of 
Likedelers. ^ 

These affairs, which during their continuance must 
have seriously interrupted the commerce of the country, 
would have "been much sooner terminated, had they not 
occurred in what the chronicler of our civil wars truly 
calls the unquiet time of king Henry IV.” His usurp¬ 
ation excited in the French court a strong feeling of 
abhorrence at “ the injury clone to an anointed .king, 
to a crowned prince, and to the head of a realm.” $ moo. 
The frontiers of Picardy and of the Boulognois were 
immediately provided, and the navigation of the Somme 
closed, no exports for England being permitted to pass 
Abbeville, nor any imports from that country admitted. 

This alone, without any actual hostilities, reduced the 
marches of Calais and Guisnes to a state of ruin.|| The 
count of St. Pol, who had married Richard’s half sister, 
urged the king of France to declare war, and he him¬ 
self sent letters of defiance to Henry, — considering, lie 
saicl, the affinity in which lie stood, and the love and 
esteem which he bore to king Richard, and the re¬ 
proach it would be to him and his descendants, and the 
indignation of God which they should have cause to 
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apprehend, if he did not attempt to take vengeance for 
his death; “ wherefore,” he continued, “ I make known 
to you ky these presents, that I will annoy you by every 
possible means in my power, personally, and by my 
friends, relations, and subjects, and will do you all the 
hurt I can by sea and by land/’ * So sensible was Henry 
of his danger at this time, that he called upon the pri¬ 
mate to make “ all abbots, priors, religioners, and other 
ecclesiastical persons whatsoever, take arms, and array 
themselves in thousands, hundreds, and twenties, seeing 
that the whole clergy were bound, equally with-other 
faithful subjects, to put their helping hands to the de¬ 
fence of the holy church and of the kingdom ; and that 
the enemy, with a great fleet of ships, and a mighty 
multitude of armed men, collected upon the sea, threat¬ 
ened to destroy the king, and his kingdom, and his 
people, and to subvert the English church/"' t 

Meantime an army was assembled in Picardy, which 
should have landed in England, to have supported those 
lords who endeavoured to restore the deposed king; but 
when their defeat was known, and the murder of that 
unfortunate prince, this force was disbanded.y Charles 
was desirous of having bis daughter, the young queen, 
restored, who was yet a child, and whom there was 
some intention of detaining as a hostage for that part 
of king Jean’s ransom which had not been paid. § 
Henry, on the other hand, well knowing that many of 
those great barons who had proved unfaithful sub¬ 
jects to his predecessor were not likely to be more 
faithful to him, and that they already repented of 
their imprudence, if not of their treason, wished by all 
means to avoid a rupture with France, and would gladly 
have obtained the young queen in marriage for his 
eldest son, as one who cc in blood and age was in all 
things to her equal.” This proposal, which a sense of 
feeling and honour might have withheld the French 
from entertaining, was waved by them, on the plea that 

* Monstrelet. Johnes’s translation, vol. i. c. 10. 

f Rymer, viii. 123.138. } Holinshed, iii. 15. $ P. Daniel, v. 39T. 
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their king was not then in a state of mind to he con¬ 
sulted on such a question, an access having seizc-dhim of 
that madness from which he never recovered. The 
cofhmissioners by whom the overture was made then 
treated of peace ; and a truce for six-and-twenty years 
was concluded, which was, in fact, a renewal of that 
for thirty years that had been made with Richard. 

The queen was shortly afterwards sent home, with all 
the jewels, ornaments, and plate that she had brought, 
into England, and a large addition to them given her by 
the king; and she was married ere long to the son of 
the duke of Orleans. * 

This accommodation with the French government did 
not secure Henry against hostilities from the French 
coast. The .count of St. Pol bore what an English 
chronicler has called “ a deadly and malicious hatred ” 
towards him: a just and' honourable enmity it might 
rather he deemed, considering the near tie of marriage 
by which he was connected with the deposed and mur¬ 
dered king, if he had manifested it in some worthier 
way than by a. predatory expedition from Harfleur to 
the Isle of Wight. The islanders collected soon, in 
such strength to resist him that he w r as fain to return 
with little spoil, and some loss of reputation. 1 A more a.d. 
successful descent was made the same year,- near Ply- 1403, 
mouth, by the sieur du Chastel, from Bretagne, with a 
great company of Normans and Bretons : tuey entered 
that town, remained there some four-and-twentv hours, 
plundered it, set it on fire, and earned off their pillage 
and their prisoners. This provoked a spini. ot re¬ 
sentful,enterprise. The west countrymen set form a 
fleet under William Wilford; and, the kray appears 
to have commissioned him , as a likely means tor obtain¬ 
ing some relief in his present want of money. AV ilknd 
took forty lawful prizes,»laden with iron, oil, soap, and 
Rochelle wine, to the amount oi JOOO tuns, upon lln- 
coast of Bretagne; forty mo.e '<ssels he burnt: landing 
at Pennarch, he laid the country waste loi some miln. 

* Holinshud, Hi. 18. film!.-'. :| Ismyaii.sV;. 
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around, and did the same on a second descent at St. 
Matthew’s, which town he fired, thus retaliating for 
what had been done at Plymouth.* But vengeance was 
promptly taken for this, if this were the same fleet 
which the admiral of Bretagne, with the sieur du 
Chastel, the sieur du Bois, and some 1200 men of 
arms, in thirty ships, encountered off St. Matthew’s, and 
defeated, : after three hours’ action, talcing one carrack, 
forty ships, and 2000 prisoners, the greater part of 
whom they threw overboard, those only being spared 
who promised to ransom their lives, and appeared 
able to make good the engagement, t The French, 
that they might not “ seem slow to such mischiefs,” 
made, in the winter, another attempt upon the Isle of 
Wight: they disembarked about 1000 men there, and 
had “ got together a great booty of cattle,” when the 
people came upon them in such strength that they 
were driven to their ships, leaving behind them their 
a.d. prey, and no small number of their comrades. A third 
1404. attempt was made upon, the same place, with more 
force, but with no better speed. What is called a great 
navy appeared off the island, and sent on shore to de¬ 
mand a specific sum, in the name of king Richard, and 
queen Isabel his wife. The islanders replied, that king 
Richard was dead, and the queen had been sent home 
to her own country; on that score, therefore, there was 
nothing to be demanded from them, and nothing would 
they pay: but if the French desired to fight, they 
might land- without opposition, and have six hours 
allowed them to refresh and make themselves ready, 
and at the end of that time they should not fail to have 
battle: when the French heard this stout answer, they 
thought it best to decline the invitation, and return, 
without any farther attempt. 

* Speed, 618. Holinshed, iii. 27. f Monstrelet, c. 12.' 

X Holinslied, iii. 27,28. This must be the expedition which Monstrelet 
speaks of in his 19th chapter. St. Pol commanded, collected about 1600 men 
at arms, with many nobles, at Abbeville, and embarked at Harfleur, hav¬ 
ing there commended themselves to the protection of St. Nicholas. While 
they were setting fire to some miserable villages in tile Isle of Wight, a 
priest, he says, came and deluded the count with proposing to pay a large 
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The sieur du Chastel did not come off so easily from 
another expedition to the west coast, which he made in 
company with the admiral of Bretagne. That com., 
mahder had taken some good English prizes laden with 
wine in the preceding year, and that success had en¬ 
couraged him. They sailed, with thirty ships and 
1200 men at arms, from St. Maloes, and landed near 
Dartmouth ; where, both by land and by water, they met 
with a reception which they had little expected. The 
people of the country round came to the aid of the 
townsmen, and defeated them “in plain fight:” the 
women, it is said, “ by hurlihg of flints and pebbles, and 
by such other artillery, greatly advanced their husbands' 
and kinsfolks’ victory.” An English fleet, which ar¬ 
rived in good-time, captured many of the vessels. The 
sieur du Chastel, his two brothers, and some 400 men, 
were slain. Orders were despatched by the king, that 
none of the prisoners should be sent out of the king¬ 
dom without his special license*; and this was followed 
by instructions that Bertram de Guytyn, Jehan Gaudyn, 
and Olivier Ar.all, who are called knights, Tange de 
Chastell, Henry de Ch as tell, and a certain Welsh 
esquire, should be sent to the king, that he might con¬ 
verse with them, and learn from them as much, as he 
could concerning the secrets and devices of his ene¬ 
mies. f Accordingly they were conducted to London, 
by the boisterous troop of plain west-countrymen who 
had captured them, and who now presented them to 
the king, “praying that they might reap some commodity 
by their captives. It was hut reason,” says Speed : 
“wherefore the king, who took pleasure to talk wnh 
the lusty western men, himself caused their purses to 
be stuffed with golden com, reserving the [insor.eu. 


ransom for the island. St. Pol t<»% easily listened ; for i! wn« ;nln 
the part of the priest to amuse him with words, until the Kmihsh 
arrive and give them battle; and when the count. discovered tlns. 
embarked in haste. 

* The order was repeated some weeks afterwards, and addm-ied 
the baileys of Falmouth and ofAVevmoulli.—viii. 

■f Kymer,viii. 357,358. 
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to repay himself with advantage out of their ransoms.”* * * § 
Half the ransom was the king’s shares and in this in¬ 
stance he made a grant of it to the queen, f 

Some of the enemy were captured the same year in 
an unsuccessful descent upon the Dorsetshire coast 
near Portland, and a great dispute concerning the pri¬ 
soners arose among the captors. They were, however, 
wise enough to refer it to the sheriff and other persons 
of authority at Weymouth, and the decision was, that, 
for the sake of peace and good-will, a tenth of what¬ 
ever money might be raised, either by selling or ran¬ 
soming the prisoners, should be distributed among those 
who, having been engaged in the fight, had not been 
so fortunate as to secure any prisoners for themselves. 
This award u 7 as confirmed by the king, but with a 
proviso, that it was not to be taken as a precedent in any 
like case thereafter. £ 

In the winter of the same year, great damage v r as 
done in Kent ti, by the waters overfiovbng the sea. 
banks, during a storm, in which Flanders suffered more 
than in any former inundation whereof any remem¬ 
brance had been preserved ; a tract of four-and-twenty 
miles in length was lost there with all its cattle and in¬ 
habitants, neither sea-wall, dykes, nor dams being able 
to resist the force of the waves, impelled by a tempes¬ 
tuous north wind. Much of the land about Damma and 
Sluys, which, with so much industry, had been re¬ 
claimed from the sea, ivas then lost.jj The Spanish 
historian of Flanders Cj} observes, upon this occasion, 
that no like portion of territory in the world could have 
compared with this in wealth and strength, had it not 
been for the frequent losses which it sustained from 
this cause, and for the destruction which the people 
brought upon themselves by their seditions. The Flem¬ 
ings were, indeed, the most 'turbulent as well as the 


* Monstrclel, c. 14. Fabvan, 571. Holinshed, Hi. 29. Speed, 618. Cani- 

en, 29. 

f Rymer, viii. 3S2. t Rymer, viii. 356. 

§ Holinshed, iii. 32. || Gabbema. Nederlandrc Watervloeden, 115. 

IT Sueyro, ii, 55. 
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most industrious of men. Even the dear desire of 
peace with England, which, as a mercantile people, they 
had so often expressed, and sometimes acted upon, in 
opposition to their courts, was counteracted, at this 
time, by some of those restless adventurers who looked 
upon war or piracy as the easiest way to wealth, and 
cared not by which denomination the predatory course of 
life that they pursued might properly be called. They 
had some pretext for their vocation before the truce be¬ 
tween England and France was renewed,- the duke of 
Orleans, in whom the management of affairs during the 
king's malady was vested, having refused to let Flanders, 
as a dependency of France, remain neutral. * Corsairs 
accordingly had been fitted out in all the Flemish ports: 
they captured many English vessels which were laden 
with wool, and bound for Zeeland; and, with a ferocity 
that belonged to the national character, they hung such 
of the sailors as were not put to the sword, t The En¬ 
glish revenged this by a destructive descent upon Cad- 
sant, having increased their own force by hiring some 
ships of the Hollanders and Zeelanders. Against these 
latter the Flemish government, made war in a way as 
effectual as it was easy, by seizing all the property- 
belonging to Holland and Zeeland subjects in Flanders: 
and this soon led to an agreement there. ^ 

But the English, as they had more cause for hostility,, 
were also better enabled to carry it on. With them it 
was not an affair of individual interests. The king, 
provoked at the insults which St. Pol and the Bretons 
had committed upon his coast, and at the cruellies 
which the Flemings had committed upon his people, sent 
out a fleet under his son, the lord Thomas of Lancas¬ 
ter, afterwards duke of Clarence, to revenge these 
injuries, “'either by battle or depopulation of the se.i. 
coasts.” He, coasting* along, and landing " dun.-, 
times, fired ships, burnt lowns, and destiny ■! people, 
without favour or mercy.” § Then entering tin Zv.ijn, 

* Sileyro, ii. -| Siirnl, Ollf. Holm;!.oil, n. 

t Sueyro, ii. 5U t 
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he burnt many ships belonging to the Easterlings 
and other merchants in Sluys harbour, and buh'iror] 
the castle. It was well defended, and the earl of Pem¬ 
broke was killed in an unsuccessful assault. The En¬ 
glish deposited bis body in the church of Ter Muyden, 
which, for that reason, they spared when they burnt Heys- 
vliet, and Coudekerke, and wasted the Isle of Cadsant. 
When the duke John the Bold came against them with 
a great force, Ghent alone having supplied him with 
7000 men, they removed the body for interment in its 
own burial place, and put to sea; less from any ap¬ 
prehension of the duke's strength, than because they 
believed a report that he was about to attack Calais, 
and thought they might be needed there for its 
defence. Walter Jansen, a seaman in great renown 
among the Flemings, followed them in his galleon : 
and, watching Ills opportunity, cut off a ship which 
had much booty on board, and, among other treasures, 
the frontispiece of the altar from Ter Muyden : the 
ship he carried into Dunkirk, and this was restored to 
its place. * On their way, the English met with three 
Genoese carracks, one of which, “having the wind 
■with her,” endeavoured to run down the lord Thomas's 
ship ; “ hut, by the good foresight of the master that 
ruled the stern, the violent sway of that huge vessel 
coming so upon them was avoided : j r et the carrack 
struck off the nose of the English ship, and bruised her 
on the side. Then began the fight, very cruel, till the 
earl of Kent came to the rescue; ” and, after a severe 
conflict, the three Genoese vessels were taken. The 
lord Thomas proceeded to the coast of Normandy, 
•where he burnt the Hogue and other places, to the 
number of six-and-thirty, and laid the country waste 
for some thirty miles. He then carried his prizes into 
Rye, where one of them took fire, and was consumed, 
et to the loss,” says the chronicler, “ and no gain of 
either of the parties.” + 

The duke of Burgundy’s intention to besiege Calais 

* Sueyro, ii. 59. f Holinshed, iii. 36, 
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was disappointed by the refusal of the French govern., 
merit to concur in any such measure. His preparations 
wqre complete, and upon a great scale; and his vesenf 
ment at having them thus frustrated is said to have 
been the immediate cause of that deadly hatred against 
the duke of Orleans, which brought so many nmei <• 
upon France. Neither were his Flemish subjects dis¬ 
posed to second his intentions against England, or to 
submit to them. Their trade with that country was 
of too great importance, and the mercantile interest at 
that time strong enough to prevail over the priva¬ 
teering ; so that, upon complaints being made from 
England to the great trading cities, they had influence 
enough to have the admiral Van Blanckart banished, 
with two bastards of count Louis de Male, and some other 
persons of distinction, who had taken an active part in 
the predatory warfare. # 

The only serious attempt which was made hv France 
in support of those who resisted Henry’s usurpation, 
or revolted against it, was on the side of W ales, in aid 
of Owen Glendower. Marshal Montmorency and the 
master of the arbalisters were sent with 12,000 men to 
Milford Haven, where they landed safely, though not 
without losing most of their horses on the way, for 
want of fresh water. They came with 120 sail: lord 
Berkeley and Henry Paye, who commanded the fleet of 
the Cinque-ports, burnt fifteen of their ships as they 
lay in the haven, and captured a squadron of fourteen 
on its way to the expedition, with ammunition and stores. 
By land the invaders were more fortunate. They made 
an attempt upon Haverfordwest, where they burnt tin 
suburbs and the town, hut were repulsed by the carl of 
Arundel, when they attempted to take the castle. I hey 
wasted the country with fire and sword, took C'aermar- 
tlien, effected a junction ^it Denbigh with Glendower. 
burnt the suburbs of Worcester, and. when the king 
came against them in person, with a great Imre, he 
could obtain no advantage over tin nu Eight days 
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the two armies fronted other, being posted on high 
ground, with a valley between them, and “ each 
ready to abide, but not to give battle.'’ Many skir¬ 
mishes occurred, and some brave and distinguished 
persons fell : among them a brother of the marshal 
and the bastard of Bourbon. Want of provisions en¬ 
forced the enemy to dislodge. The king followed 
them; but, “ impeded with the desert ground and 
barren country through which he had to pass, over fells 
and craggy mountains, from hill to dale,” says the 
chronicler, “from marsh to wood, from naught to worse, 
without victuals or succour,” he was constrained to re¬ 
tire and make again for Worcester ; and the enemy, 
harassing his retreat, cut off some of his stores. Find¬ 
ing, however, poor entertainment in Wales, and no 
hope of eventual success, the French returned to their 
own country, with some credit, hut with no other ad¬ 
vantage, from a painful expedition.* Eight ships, 
from a fleet of eight-and-thirty, conveying reinforce¬ 
ments to them, had been captured on the way; and 
Henry Paye brought home, from the coast of Bretagne, 
120 prizes, laden with iron, salt, oil, and Rochelle 
wine. 

Scotland and England had ever been ill neighbours 
to each other, nor had any approach towards a better 
feeling between them been made since the line of the 
Roman wall was traced out. The exiles and malecon- 
tents of one country were harboured, at this time, as they 
ever were, in the other. This led to open war ; and a 
squadron, under sir Robert Logon, attacked an English 
fleet of fishers off Aberdeen. Some good ships of 
Lynn happened to come up in time to aid their country¬ 
men, and Logon himself, " with the residue of his 
company, was taken. The English then landed upon 
some of the Orkneys, and spoiled them.” t Robert III. 
of Scotland, who had lost an excellent and dearly beloved 
wife, who was himself declining into old age, and sur_ 

* Monstrelet, c. 15. Holinshcd, iii. 40. Speed, 620. 

f Holinshed, iii. 16. 
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rounded by nobles distinguished for their ferocity and 
factious spirit, even in factious and ferocious times, 
wished, by advice of the bishop cf St. Andrews, Henry 
Wardlaw, to send his only remaining son to France, 
ostensibly for education, but rather, in truth, for safety. 
There was then a negotiation going on, as it appears, 
between Henry's agents and some of those nobles who 
were the curse of their country, for the deliverance of 
certain great fugitives into the king of England’s hand, 

— which was to certain death. A kinsman of king 
Robert, sir David Fleming, discovered these practices, 
and gave the persons, whose lives were aimed at, timely 
warning, so that they made their way into Wales. 

This sir David was charged to conduct the young prince 
James to the "place of embarkation; and as the prince 
would not have been safe from treason on the mainland, sir 
David lodged him in the castle on the Bass Rock, till the 
ship which was to carry him to France should arrive 
from Leith, and take him on board. Having left him 
there, sir David was presently afterwards murdered by 
some of the party whose designs against the exiles he 
had frustrated. In consequence of the more open 
troubles that ensued, a year’s truce with England is said 
to have been obtained; and during that time, according 
to writers whom there is no reason to distrust, young 
James embarked from the Bass. Coasting along, the a.d 
ship was detained off Flamborough Head, by some 1405- 
cruisers belonging to Cley, in Norfolk, and carried into 
an English port *; and though the child (for James was 
but in his eleventh year) was provided with letters 
from his father, requesting the king of England that 

* Hall says that Hotspur’s son, Henry, was with him, and that “ by 
rigour of tempest they were driven on the coast of Holdcrncss, called Flam- 
borough Head, where the young prince, to refresh himself, took land, and 
he wrought not so privily but that he was known, and taken, with all his 
company.”—P. 39. The statement.in the text rests, however, not, only on 
other authorities, but on his own : — 

“ Upon the wavis weltering to and fro, 

So infortunate was tve that fromyi (lay, 

That maugre plainly quether wc wold or no. 

With strong hand by force schortly to say 
Of inymves taken and led away 
We weren all, and brought in thair contrie.” 


VOL. II. 
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favour might be shown him, if by any chance he should 
land, within any of his dominions, reasons of policy 
prevailed over rectitude and honour; and, conformably 
to the advice of the privy council, the prince was 
treated as a prisoner. But this injustice provided better 
for him than his father’s careful foresight would have 
done 5 : even confinement, perhaps, at first came in aid 
of a studious and gentle disposition, which was im¬ 
proved by the best education that the English court 
could supply. Boethius was his consolation in prison, 
and Chaucer his model. He became a most accom¬ 
plished and amiable prince : he formed an attachment 
which ended in a marriage every way suitable, and pro¬ 
duced his immediate enlargement; and when, after 
twelve years of as much happiness as could be enjoyed 

* He says himself,— 

“ Blissit mot be the Goddis all 

So fair, that glateren in the firmament; 

And blissit be thair myglit eelestiall, 

That hav-e convoyit hale witli one assent 
My lufe, and to so glad a consequent: 

And thankit be Fortuny’s exil tre 

And whele that thus so well has whirlit me.” 

When Henry “ assembled his council to know what should be done with 
this noble infant, some,” says Hall, “ to whom the continual wars and daily- 
battle was both displeasant and odious, affirmed that there could not hap¬ 
pen a better or a more surer occasion of peace and amity between both the 
realms; which being so offered, they would in no wise should be rejected, 
but taken, considering that this prince was sent thither in trust of safe¬ 
guard, in hope of refuge, and in request of aid and comfort against his evil 
willers and malicious enemies: others (whose opinion took place) affirmed 
him to be a prisoner, and so to be ordered, forasmuch as he was taken, tire 
war being open, and that his father did not only maintain the earl of Nor¬ 
thumberland and other rebels within his country, and give them great 
honours, but also sent a great number of his nobility against the king, at 
the battle of Shrewsbury. Wherefore it was agreed that he should be de¬ 
tained as a prisoner, lawfully taken and duly apprehended. When tidings 
of this definitive sentence was showed to his father, he took such an inward 
conceit, and so sore a pensiveness, that he ended his natural life within a 
few months after. Although the taking of this young prince was at the 
first time displeasant to the realm of Scotland, yet surely after, he and all 
his region had great cause to rejoice, and thank God of their fortunate 
chance and good luck that ensued. For where before that time the people 
of Scotland were rude, rustical, without any urbanity, having little learn¬ 
ing, and less good manners, and good qualities least of all, this prince, 
being eighteen year prisoner within piis realm, was so instructed and 
taught by his schoolmasters and pedagogues, appointed to him by the only 
clemency of the king, that he not only flourished in good learning, and 
fresh literature (as the time then served), but also excelled in all points 
of martial feats, musical instruments, poetical arts, and liberal sciences. 
Insomuch, that at his return from captivity he furnished his realm both 
with good learning and civil policy, which before was barbarous, savage, 
rude, and without all good nurture.”—P. 39. 
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in his miserable station, he was murdered by a knot of 
traitorous subjects, he left for himself a more honour¬ 
able remembrance, as the best poet of his age, than 
royalty can confer, or wealth and,-fortune purchase.* 

In the hostilities that ensued, the vice-admiral of 
England, sir Robert Umfreville, infested the Scotch 
coast. Some little time before, upon an incursion into 
Scotland, he had burnt the town of Peebles, and ob¬ 
tained from the people of that country, who were 
not unwilling to profit by their neighbour’s loss, the 
name of Robin Mend-market, because his men measured 
the cloth which they took there by the spear or the 
bows-length, and sold it at plunderer’s price. He now 
entered the Forthwith ten ships; and remaining there 
a fortnight, landed every day on one side or the other, 
and spoiled the country, notwithstanding the duke of 
Albany and earl Douglas had brought together a con¬ 
siderable power to oppose him. cc Fie burnt the galleot 
of Scotland (being a ship of great account) with 'many 
other vessels, lying at the same time at Blackness, over 
against Leith; and at his return brought with him 
fourteen good ships, and many other prizes of clothes, 
both woollen and linen, pitch, tar, wood, flour, meal, 
wheat, and rye, which, being sold abroad,” says Holin- 
shed, “ the markets were well holpen thereby, so that 
his surname of Robin Mend-market seemed very well 
to agree with his qualities.” + Umfreville has a 
much better claim to remembrance; and it would be 
wronging his memory to omit it here. He and his 
nephew, Gilbert earl of Kyme, and their kinsman, sir 
John Gray, were sent with an English force to assist, 
the duke of Burgundy against the Orleanists r they had 
taken a great many prisoners, and the duke commanded 
them to put them all to the sword.:}; But the English 
leaders made answer, that they woe not sent, thither 
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to act as butchers ; they would neither hill their prisoners 
nor offer them in the market for sale, hut put them 
to their fair ransom, according to the laws of arms ; 
and they drew themselves up in array with their pri¬ 
soners, to defend, and, if need were, to die with them, 
as honour required. This determination had its effect, 
and the duke was politic enough to applaud them for 
the spirit they had displayed. * 
a.d. At this time the French applied to the king of Cas- 
1405. tille, Henrique III., for naval aid. The Seville fleet of 
galleys, which would otherwise have been sent, was too 
far distant: the king, therefore, ordered forty ships to- 
be made ready with all speed, and three galleys in San- 
tandes, appointing Martin Ruiz de Abendano to the 
command of the former, and Pero Nino to that of the 
latter. The two commanders were enjoined to wait for 
each other, and to keep company; although, it was 
well known that ships and galleys could seldom act 
together, because it suited the galleys every night to 
seek the shore, and the ships to keep the sea. Pero 
Nino, afterwards Conde de Buelna, was a man of high 
birth, and had previously distinguished himself by 
his services in the Mediterranean. The king, who was 
then rejoicing over the birth of a son and heir, and 
whose heart was opened by festivity, provided this 
squadron most liberally: it was manned with the 
ablest men who could be found, either as soldiers or 
sailors; and money was not forgotten, though by the 
treaty between the two powers France was to take upon 
itself the charges of such a force while employed in its 
aid. So little concert was there between the two com¬ 
manders, notwithstanding their instructions, that while 
the ships were at Santona, the galleys set out in quest 
of them from Santander, looked for them every where 
but in the right place, and haring got to Passages with¬ 
out finding them, made at once for Rochelle. Pero 
Nino presumed on his influence, his abilities, and his 
good fortune; and probably he was better pleased to act 
independently with a small force.than to co-operate 
* Hardyng, 3G8. 
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with a much larger, in wliidh the part which he could 
bear must necessarily seem subordinate. Gutierre Diez 
de 'Games, who accompanied him in the expedition as 
his alferez or standard-bearer, wrote the history of his 
master ; and this chronicle is one of the most ’curious 
books of its kind.* 

They were received with great honours at Rochelle, 
where the constable, Charles d’Albret, came to meet and 
confer with him. As Martin Ruiz did not arrive, it 
was determined that the galleys should try their fortune 
in the Gironde ; and thither they accordingly went, with 
two shallops in company, having French archers and 
arbalisters on board. They failed in taking any of the 
English or Gascon vessels in the river: but they car¬ 
ried off cattle and prisoners, set fire to the standing 
corn, burnt some hundred and fifty houses within sight 
of Bourdeaux; and having plundered all on which they 
could lay hands, and committed all the devastation 
they could, they were lucky enough to return to Ro¬ 
chelle without falling in with an English fleet. It was 
considered a great exploit to have ventured where no 
enemy’s galleys had ever ventured before them, and to 
have laid waste the best peopled and best defended part 
of Gascony.t While they were lying at Rochelle, a 
French knight arrived there with two galleys, which, 
at his own cost, he had built and fitted out at Marseilles. 
He was of the king’s household, noble, rich, and adven¬ 
turous ; but for some of those affairs, the chronicler says, 
which may happen to great persons, he had found it 
necessary to leave the court. This person, whom 
Gutierre Diez calls Mosen Charles de Sabnsil, was the 
Sieur de Seignelai, Charles de Savoisy, who had been 
brought up with Charles VI., and held the ofiicc of first 
chamberlain and chief cupbearer. Tie had presumed too 
much upon his rank: a king’s officer having entered bis 
apartment to arrest one of bis servants, who was charged 
with robbery and murder, he had maltreated the otlicei, 

* Cronioadel Comte I). JV-ro Nino, part ii. c. iii, 17. ; 

t IU c. 20. 
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and thus brought upon himself a serious process, from 
which he was relieved by obtaining letters of remission, 
and undergoing the disgrace of being forbidden to leave 
Paris for two days. A year or two afterwards, his 
grooms, as they were going to water their horses at 
the Seine, fell in with some scholars of the university, 
who were walking in procession to St. Catherine du 
Val des Escoliers. The grooms, with that insolence 
which the retainers of the great frequently displayed, 
rode against the scholars, and hurt some of them; 
and the scholars, not being of an age or temper 
to endure the outrage patiently, attacked them with 
stones, and knocked some of them off their horses. The 
aggressors upon this hastened back to the Hotel de 
Savoisy, returned armed with bows and arrows; and, 
with some of their fellow-servants to assist them, fell 
upon the scholars, and wounded some of them, even in 
the church. A great uproar ensued which ended in the 
scholars overpowering them by numbers, and driving them 
back, soundly beaten, and some of them severely hurt. 
Eut the university immediately, by their rector, appealed 
to the king, and required instant reparation, declaring, 
that if it were refused they would quit Paris, and fix 
themselves somewhere where they might be safe. This 
affray was far more serious in its consequences to the 
Sieur de Savoisy than the former outrage had been : lie 
had probably abetted his people in this also ; and the 
influence of the university was such, that he was ba¬ 
nished from the king’s household, and from those of the 
princes of the blood, and deprived of all his offices ; he 
was condemned to found two cliapelries of 100 livres 
each, which were to be in the university’s gift, and his 
hotel was rased to the ground.* Upon this he took to 
the seas, not. as it appears for the sake of plunder, but 
for the love of enterprise; and being enamoured of 
some lady of high rank, he bestowed upon his ships 
such profuse expenses as other knights lavished upon 
their armour and other equipments. His galleys were 
said to be more beautifully finished than any others of' 
* Monstveletj c. 13. Moreri. . 
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that age, and their flags to have cost more than in ordi¬ 
nary cases would have been deemed sufficient for fitting 
them entirely out. This adventurer proposed to join 
company with Pero Nino, and try their fortune upon 
the English coast. They were known to each other by 
reputation: it was agreed that the Spaniard was to 
take the command, and that before they crossed the 
Channel they should keep along the coast of Bretagne, 
in expectation of there finding the Spanish fleet. 

They passed Belle Isle, where, according to the his¬ 
torian of this expedition, the inhabitants lived without 
any preparations or means of defence against any in¬ 
vaders, trusting to the protection of the church, the pope 
having pronounced sentence of excommunication against 
all who should offer them any wrong; which protec¬ 
tion, however, it is intimated, was not always sufficient.* 
At Brest they found Martin Ruiz and his fleet, as they 
had expected; but neither he nor those who were under 
his command chose to concur in Pero Nino’s projects: 
they had brought merchandise with them, and were 
wholly bent upon such profit as might be made in their 
own way. And here, the author says, it is to be observed, 
that when the king sent forth a fleet, it generally 
happened, since he had ceased to send his own captains 
with it, nothing hut profit was cared for. If it was 
despatched to the assistance of an ally, the commanders 
received pay from both sides, took care to station them¬ 
selves where the enemy could not come, and plundered the 
country of their friends, upon the pretext that they 
were in want of provisions. And when they fell in 
with merchant ships of their own country, they look 
from them whatever they liked, telling them that the 
'king’s servants must not starve, and bidding them 
apply to him for payment. Thus they plundered their 
countrymen instead of tl*: enemy, and, for (he sake id 
enriching themselves, brought an ill report upon then- 
country ; and this was the consequence of employing 
men who were moved by the lucre of gain, and not. by 
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the hope of obtaining honour for themselves and their 
king. * 

The author who thus describes the manner in which 
the Spanish naval service was at that time conducted., 
had formed no favourable opinion of the English na¬ 
tion. They were a people, he says, very unlike all other 
nations ; which he accounted for by the nature of the 
tribes from whom they sprung, and by that of their coun¬ 
try, which abounded with food, and was rich in metals ; 
by their numbers, the land being exceeding populous, 
as well as of great extent; and by their maritime situa¬ 
tion, by reason whereof they feared no other nation; 
neither did they love peace, or ever desire to he at 
peace, for in times of peace it went ill with them at 
home: they were too many for the land, and all could 
not he maintained then; wherefore, when at anytime they 
made peace, and the king gave his safe conduct to foreign 
merchants, it was very seldom regarded. And it was 
because king Richard had concluded a perpetual peace 
with France, he says, that his subjects had deposed him, 
and put him somewhere, where he never afterwards 
appeared, alive or dead, t When, however, in their 
attempt at crossing the Channel, the galleys met with 
bad weather, and after great danger put back to the 
French coast, some of the adventurers observed, that 
God favoured that vile people the English ; though they 
comforted themselves with thinking that it was because 
of their own sins, and that though they were sinners 
the English were worse, and, therefore, better success 
might be hoped for. :|: 

The weather became favourable; they made the coast 
of Cornwall, captured some fishing boats, obtained from 
the fishermen such information as they wanted, and 
proceeded to attack an unfortified town, which the writer 
calls Chita, and describes as built on the side of a hill, 

* Cronica del Comle D. Pero Nino, part ii. c. 22. The editor observes, 
in his preface to the only edition of this work that has ever appeared, 
that it contains a much fuller and clearer account of the Spanish marine 
in those limes than is to be found in all the chronicles of the kings. 

. f lb. c. 18,19. t lb. c. 22. 
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with all its streets leading to the water: the place 
contained about 300 houses, and was very rich, being 
inhabited wholly by merchants and fishermen. The 
entrance of the port was difficult: for the tide retired, 
with such force that the galleys would neither answer 
to the oars nor rudder, till it had carried them in 
about the distance of s crossbow-shot, when they 
found themselves in a port winch was safe in all winds. 
Here they landed, slew or captured many of the inhabit¬ 
ants, who made a brave resistance, plundered and burnt 
the place, took two ships, and sent these with their 
lading and the spoils to Harfleur. No time was lost in 
this work of destruction; and it. was well for the assail¬ 
ants -that they made such speed, as they themselves 
acknowledged; when they saw in what numbers the 
country people came to assist their neighbours, and with 
what spirit they attacked the galleys with stones and 
arrows from both sides of the mouth of the harbour 
as they went out.* 

They proceeded to Falmouth, where a good body of 
men at arms aitd archers were in readiness to oppose a 
landing. Pero Nino proposed to land, because he saw 
it seemed good fighting ground, and, moreover, it was 
necessary to land because they wanted water ; but Mo- 
sen Charles (as the Spaniard calls the French com¬ 
mander) was of opinion, that, considering the disparity 
of their own numbers, with those whom they saw drawn 
up to resist them, the attempt ought not to be hazarded. 
A mistake on the part of the French, that this was the 
place where the sieur du Chastelf had been defeated and 
slain, had its effect in deterring them this day; and 
warm words ensued between the captain and Pero Nino: 
but when the latter had given up his intended enter¬ 
prise, the mutual regard which they entertained for each 


* Cronica del Conde D. Pero Nino, p 
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other, and the sense of their common interest, soon re¬ 
conciled them. They stood out to sea that night, being 
in fear of meeting an English fleet; on the morrow 
turned back along the coast, till they came to Ply¬ 
mouth : a good town it was at that time, and with a 
good fortress, where there was no landing against the 
will of the inhabitants, except at some distance from the 
place, which, if attacked from the land side, was not 
strong. It stood upon the banks of the river, about a gun¬ 
shot from the sea, and there was a bridge of boats laid 
across the river, like that at Seville, some seven or eight 
barks sufficing. There were many vessels lying there, 
which, upon sight of the Spaniards, drew up to the bridge. 
The adventurers entered the river, hoping to capture, or 
at least set fire to some of these; but such a fire* was 
opened upon them from the town, that they found it 
necessary to make off with all speed, lest the galleys 
should be sunk. Both artillery and the old engines 
appear to have been in use here : a stone is said to have 
been projected to twice the height of a tower, and to 
have fallen in the sea half a league off.f 

Their next attempt was upon the Isle of Portland, 
where they landed in the hope of carrying off some cat¬ 
tle, and what other booty they could find. The islanders, 
who were few and ill-armed, saw the galleys in time to 
retire into the caves, which they had converted into 
places of security or shelter on sucli occasions. The 
marauders made hut few prisoners, and were soon re¬ 
called by sound of trumpet to their vessels; for the tide 
having gone out, archers and men at arms were hasten¬ 
ing thither from the main land. Before they withdrew, 
the French set fire to some of the houses ; but the 
Spaniards took no part in this, and prevented their 
friends from doing more mischief in this way, because 
the people were poor,'and it was tlieir captain’s will that 
they should never thus make war against the weak; 
a rule, however, which neither he thought proper to 

* Lanzaron tantas bontbardas & truenos — que los de las galeras cuida- 
ron ser anegados. 

■ f Cronica del Conde D. Pero NiSo, part ii. c. 23, 2+. 
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enforce nor they to observe at all times. When the two 
commanders saw that they could not prevent succours 
from entering the island, they landed to support their 
men, and there was sharp-shooting from the archers on 
one side and the arbalisters on the other, arrows falling 
as thick as snow till night came on, and the invaders 
reimbarked. From thence they coasted on, landing for 
wood and water, and to carry off cattle, and to burn the 
houses and the standing corn, till Pero Nino learned 
that he was not far from Poole. “ This place,” says the 
chronicler, “ belongs to a knight called Arripay, who 
scours the seas, as a corsair, with many ships, plunder¬ 
ing all the Spanish and French vessels that he could 
meet with. This Arripay came often upon the coast of 
Castille, and carried away many ships and harks; and 
he scoured the channel of Flanders so powerfully, that 
no vessel could pass that way without being taken. 
This Arripay burnt Gijon and Finesterra, and carried 
off the crucifix from Santa Maria de Finesterra, which 
was famous as being the holiest in all those parts, (as 
in truth it was, for I have seen it,) and much more da¬ 
mage he did in Castille, taking many prisoners, and ex¬ 
acting ransoms; and though other armed ships came there 
from England likewise, he it was who came oftenest.” * 
It is edifying to perceive that every nation regarded this 
sort of piratical warfare, when it was carried on by their 
enemies, in its proper light, — and yet all pursued it; 
in the same spirit themselves ! The sea captain, whose 
name when thus Hispaniolised looks as if it belonged to 
an Indian cacique, is no other than the Henry Paye of 
the English chroniclers. 

Pero Nino no sooner heard that he was near Arripay s 
place of abode, than he determined to return the visits 
which that corsair, as he deemed him, had paid to the 
Spanish coast. Accordingly they entered the harbour, 
and came at daybreak in sight of Poole. The town was 
not walled, and a handsome tower with acupoint, which 
* .Cronica del Comic D. Pero Nitio, part ii. c. t!5, t'fi. 
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the chronicler describes, must have been erected for the 
sake of the view which it commanded over that beautiful 
inlet, not for defence. Here, as at Falmouth, the 
French commander thought it would be rash to attempt 
a landing ; and when the Spaniard, as if the honour of 
his country required him to take some vengeance here, 
persisted in his purpose, Mosen Charles forbade any of 
his people to land with him. The Spaniards landed 
under the command of Pero’s kinsman, Fernando 
Nino, with orders not to encumber themselves with 
plunder, but to plant their banner before the place, and 
set the houses on fire. One large building was main¬ 
tained awhile against them ; but when, after a stout re¬ 
sistance, they forced an entrance, the defendants escaped 
at the back part; and here the invaders found arms and 
sea stores of all kinds : they carried off what they could, 
and then set the storehouse on fire. By this time the 
English had collected, in some force, archers and men-at- 
arms ; and having put themselves in array, they came so 
near that it might well be seen, says Gutierre Diez, who 
was of a ruddy complexion and who of a dark one. They 
had taken the doors out of the houses, which they con¬ 
trived, by means of supports, to place before them as 
pavaises, to protect them against the crossbow-sliot. 
Under this cover the archers kept up a brisk discharge 
with such effect that the arbalisters dared not expose 
themselves, while they stooped to charge their arbalists. 
Many were .wounded, and those whose armour protected 
them are described as fledged with arrows. Pero Nino 
seeing his people in danger, and that they were begin¬ 
ning to fall back*, landed with the rest of his men ; and 
the French then, notwithstanding their previous deter¬ 
mination, hastened with all speed, like brave men, to 
support him. He set up the cry of Santiago, Santiago! 
and the English, who by their enemies’ account fought 

* Gutierre Diez lias not failcil to expatiate here upon tile importance and 
danger of a standard bearer’s office. Without directly extolling himself, he 
lets the reader understand that he stood that day a mark for the archers, 
like another St. Sebastian, but with this difference—que le mampnraban las 
buenas armas que tenia, aunque en algunos lugares yii eran falsadas. 
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right well, were at length compelled to retreat, leaving 
among the slain a brother of Arripay’s, a gallant man-at- 
arms,'who distinguished himself by his great exertions 
before he fell.* 

Here Pero Nino learnt from his prisoners that the 
Welsh were in arms, and had baffled the king’s forces: 
this made him regret the more that Martin Ruiz should 
have refused to co-operate in this expedition ; for with 
such a force he felt confident that they might have taken 
many towns, that the strength of the country would have 
been drawn from the coast, and that they might have 
levied contributions, and returned with great reputation 
and wealth. “ If he had twenty galleys, as others have- 
had there before and since,” says his standard hearer, 
“ it is to be believed that he would have done marvellous 
things.” Gutierre Diez was, indeed, devotedly attached, 
to his lord; and had it not been for his labours, Pero 
Nino’s name would now be known only to Spanish ge¬ 
nealogists. But though he was an excellent alferez, and 
a good chronicler, he was by no means the best of geo¬ 
graphers ; for lie says that they went up the South¬ 
ampton river, and came in sight of London, which 
stands about two leagues from the open sea, a great 
river called the Thames coming from the north, and en¬ 
compassing the place on which it stands, and on the 
other side is the Isle of Wight. + They found a Ge¬ 
noese carrack lying there, -which the English had cap¬ 
tured; and they would have brought, it off, hut it had 
no sails: they were then about, to burn it. when the 
Genoese came oft’ to them in a boat, and, representing 
themselves as friends to the king of Castillo, said their 
carrack had been taken, though it was provided with tin 
king of England’s safe-conduct, and that, they woe now 
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making suit for its restitution, wherefore they prayed 
that it might he left unhurt. The reasonable request 
was granted: the galleys then made for the Isle of 
Wight, where they landed, and after some skirmishing 
found it necessary to re-embark, and then returned to 
France.* 

Reflecting upon this expedition, the author says that 
a man who makes war against Christians may he saved 
if he pleases; for in such a war the king is to see whe¬ 
ther his cause be just or not, and the subjects, accord¬ 
ing to the law of Castillo, are hound to do what he 
commands them. But in such a war the Christian 
must observe four things : he must never put to death 
one whom he has in his power, either as a prisoner, or 
as one who is overcome and at his mercy: he must 
neither rob churches, nor offer any injury to those who 
have taken refuge in them ; nor help himself to any 
thing that may be found there, except a meal for him¬ 
self and his horse: he must offer no violence to any 
woman, whether married or single ; and he must nei¬ 
ther burn houses nor standing corn, because the mischief 
falls upon the innocent and helpless. These rules, he 
says, Pero Nino ordered to be observed every where, 
except in Arripay’s country, because he had burnt places 
in Castille. Soon after their return to Harfleur,. Mar¬ 
tin Ruiz arrived there, and was reproached by Pero 
Nino as caring little for the king’s service : high words 
ensued; and Niiio at last said, that he had not acted like 
a good knight, and that he would compel him to ac¬ 
knowledge this. The French interposed to prevent the 
combat‘t, to which this would otherwise have led, and 
they parted in enmity. Encouraged by the success of 
their late enterprise, or, rather, by the little resistance 
which they had found, the Spanish captain and Mosen 
Charles, with a reinforcement of three French vessels, 
set forth upon another expedition ; but they were driven 
back by storms, and, as it was now late in the season, 

* Cronica del Conde D. Pero Niuo, part ii. c. £8. 

f lb. c. 29, 30. 
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no farther operations were thought of till the spring: 
and Pero Nino,, moving with his galleys up the Seine, 
cast' anchor at Rouen. He found his quarters most 
agreeable, not only because the French are an affable, 
hospitable, and joyous people, owing, as the chro¬ 
nicler believed, to the happy influence which the planet 
Venus exercises over their climate, hut also because, 
in the vicinity, at a place called Girafontayna by 
the Spanish writer, the old admiral of France, Reg- 
nault de Trie*, who had retired from the service by 
reason of his age, kept a noble house, and had, moreover, 
for his wife the most beautiful woman in all Fi ance. 
The way, indeed, in which Pero Nirio was entertained 
there forms sa striking a contrast to his adventures on 
the English coast, and represents so fully the best man¬ 
ners of high life in that age, that a brief description of 
it may be regarded by the reader as a pleasant digres¬ 
sion. 

The old admiral’s infirmities had compelled him to 
retire from court as well as from war.- but his house 
or palace was as well furnished and provided as if it 
had been in the city of Paris; a river, the hanks of 
which were adorned with groves and gardens, was in its 
front: on the other side was an enclosed fish-pond, so 
large and well stocked that fish enough for 300 persons 
might at any time he taken there, by drawing off the 
water. Game of every kind abounded in the woods : 
and there was an establishment of hawks, hounds, and 
horses, suited to the admiral’s rank and riches. His 
lady was of the best lineage in Normandy, and kept 
the greatest state: she had in her family ten damsels 
of condition, whose only business was to attend to their 
own persons, and wait upon her as her companions, lor 
besides these she had many ladies of her bedchamber.'!' 

* Moscn Arn.no tie Tria. Hie Spanish writer cads him. In: n.w 
Fontenay, (which is, probably, Hie Oirafmitayna of the chronicler. and 

resigned the admiralship. in lion, m lavoni o: I n-m- <»• !>"■. .■ 
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Her chamber;, which was in a court or quadrangle, com¬ 
municated with the admiral’s by a drawbridge. She 
and her damsels rose early, and repaired to the adjoin¬ 
ing grove, each with her prayer-book and her beads, and 
there, at due distance from each other, went through 
the string of their devotions ; after which they gathered 
flowers, returned into the palace, went to the chapel, 
and heard mass. Mass being over, roasted fowls, larks, 
and other birds, were set before them in a silvefr dish, 
and they drank wine with their breakfast, they, who 
chose, but madame seldom took any thing in the morn¬ 
ing,- when she did, it was but little, and only for com¬ 
plaisance. This done, the ladies mounted their palfreys, 
which were the most beautiful of their kind, and richly 
caparisoned: the knights and gentles, Pero Nino and 
his officers among them, who were the guests of honour, 
accompanied them, some making green chaplets, and 
others singing lays, and delays, and virelays, and ronde- 
lays, and chazds, and complaints, and ballads, and 
chansons, — all the forms of poetry which were then in 
vogue. The admiral was too infirm to ride with them; 
but when they returned to dinner, he, who notwith¬ 
standing his infirmities was very courteous, was ready 
to receive them. He and madame and Pero Nino 
seated themselves at the board, and the master of the 
hall then placed a knight and an esquire to a damsel 
alternately : flesh or fish, according to the day, and 
fruits, were served, all of the choicest kind, and in the 
best manner; and while the dinner continued, he who 
knew how to converse of arms or of love had fail- 
opportunity of being heard and answered. Mean¬ 
time there were j oculars playing upon various instru¬ 
ments. When grace had been said, and the boards 
were removed, the minstrels entered, and madame 
danced with Pero Nino, and his officers with her dam¬ 
sels : the dances lasted an hour, after which madame 
kissed the captain, and every one from that example 
saluted his partner. Spices and wine were then served, 
and the company retired to take their afternoon’s sleep. 
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When the company re-assembled, the pages were ready 
with,horses and hawks. Madame herself carried a fal¬ 
con-gentle on her wrist; herns were let fly; dogs took 
the water; drums beat; and ladies, as well as men, en¬ 
tered with spirit into the sports of the field, till, satisfied 
With their success, they repaired to a pleasant part of 
the grounds, and there sat down to a cold collation. 
The gallantries of chanting verses and twining chaplets 
were repeated on the way home. Supper followed; 
after supper madame walked out; they .played at ball 
till night closed ; the hall was then lighted with torches; 
the minstrels were again in attendance ; they danced till 
a late hour; and concluded the operations of the day 
with fruit and wine. Madame ordered all these things, 
for the admiral was past all care of his affairs. How 
the admiral soon died; how Pero Nino and madame 
came to an understanding with each other; how they 
could not marry immediately—she, because it would 
have been indecorous, he, because he was in the king of 
Castille’s service; how film agreed to’wait two years 
for him, that he might, quit that service with honour, 
and arrange his affairs in Spain; and how, before the 
end of that time, he found himself so engaged in war 
with the Moors that he thought it necessary to break off 
the engagement, are matters with which this history 
has no concern. 

From Rouen Pero Nino went to Paris, to obtain pay 
for his people according to the conditions of alliance. 
This had been so long delayed, that he must have laid 
his galleys up for want of money, unless certain mer¬ 
chants had advanced it upon his personal credit. The 
chiefs who ruled the kingdom during the king’s ma¬ 
lady^ would have deferred payment, pleading the dis¬ 
ordered state of affairs, if he had not persisted in de¬ 
manding it, and assumed a* resolute tone. The money 
was then forthcoming; and the duke of Orleans, in 
whose hands the chief authority was vested, took him 
into his household, with the office of chamberlain, ui 

v»n. n. » 
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which character he wore the duke’s badge *;, and received 
his pay, according to the custom of France, and as be- 
^ seemed his own estate and honour.” When the winter 
was so far past that it was thought the galleys might 
put to sea, he repaired to Rouen, that he might pursue 
his instructions of infesting the English coast. The 
vessels had hardly begun to fall down the Seine, before, 
to the great consternation of both soldiers and sailors, 
an eclipse of the sun began : some said that the sun was 
wounded, and that it portended a great mortality, some 
interpreted it as a sign of dreadful weather at sea, 
and others predicted other evils ; hut Pero Nino ex¬ 
plained to his people the cause of an eclipse, assured 
them that the sun could neither die nor be wounded, 
and that that which occurred in the course of nature conlcl 
not he intended for a token. At Harfleur, his former as¬ 
sociate, M. Charles de Sabasil, joined him, and their force 
was increased by three French ballingers, well manned. 
The reception which, they had met with on the western 
coast of England, in the preceding year, had not been 
of a kind to encourage them; and as the English in 
those parts they thought would he likely to expect and 
prepared to encounter them, they determined to make 
for the coast of Suffolk i, hoping to surprise some 
place upon the Orwell. But when they arrived off 
the place which they designed to attack, and lay off, 
meaning to approach in the night and make their at¬ 
tempt at daybreak, a gale rose which drove them out 
to sea; and after having driven, with great danger, they 
knew not where, they were glad to put into the Zwijn. 
The people of Sluys, who were dreading a visit from the 
English, rejoiced at their arrival; and his French com¬ 
rades would have made prize of four Portugueze ships, 
which arrived during their tarriance there, upon the 

El le puso libreas & retonuas a la costumbre de Francia, segund que S., 
su estado b honra cumplia, 6 diole oficio de cbamberlan en su casa.—p. 120. 

i Gutierre Diez says that on the coast at this time they met with flying 
■fish:—“ Hay alii unos pescados que vuelan sobre el agu.i; algunos dellos 
atravasaban volando por eneima de las galcras, 6 aim algunos deilos caian 
dentro.” (p. 141.) Probably lie had seen them in the Mediterranean, and 
sonfounded time and place in his recollection. 
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plea that, being allies of England, they were to he con. 
sidered as enemies of France; but the Portuguese ap¬ 
pealed to Pero Nino for protection, claiming the benefit 
of the truce between Castille and Portugal; and upon his 
interference, the French captain, greatly against his 
will, left them for that time unmolested. * 

Having repaired and refreshed themselves here, they 
proceeded to Calais. Pero Nino thought to have cut 
out some vessels which were lying in the harbour ; but 
the town was provided with cannon, which made him 
keep at a respectful distance, and enter the port of 
Nieulet, where the French maintained a garrison. On 
the morrow he put to sea, and stood for the English 
coast. Presently they descried an English fleet; a 
council was called, and Pero Nino was for attacking 
them, the weather being calm. M. Charles, however, 
represented that the fleet consisted of many ships, and 
some of them large ones ; that they were far from the 
land, and if the wind should come on, as it seldom failed 
in that sea, they should find themselves in great danger. 
But the Spaniard replied, that they ought to take ad¬ 
vantage of the calm while it lasted, and do their duty ; 
that the enemy were every day infesting Spain and 
France; there was now fair opportunity of fighting 
them ; nothing could be worse than to give them reason 
to say, that the allies were afraid of them, and that 
if he had thought he were thus to shun the enemy 
instead of seeking them, never would be have come to 
France. M. Charles’s caution proceeded from no want 
of courage : he took Pero Nino’s warmth in good part; 
and, submitting to his will, declared himself ready to 
obey his orders. 

The first preparation which the Spaniard made !en¬ 
action was to serve an allowance of wine, whirl) was not 
commonly used in the gatleys, or only in small t|u:m- 
tities: but then, says the chronicler, it is very necessary, 
and of great profit, and gives strength and spirit, to these 
who drink it; and this is the wine of whirl) the prophet 
* Cronica do) Comic 17 l’cro Nii'm, part, ii. c. t-7. 
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speaks when he says that it gladdens the heart of man. 
Meantime the English hoisted their flags at the poop, 
and formed in line of battle, the larger ballingers in 
front, the smaller behind: these vessels are here de¬ 
scribed as low-built and long, and some of them as using 
both oars and sails. They had ten large ships to sup¬ 
port them; and the Spaniard admired the appearance 
of the archers and men-at-arms as they were drawn up 
for action. Pero Nino was provided with viretons dipt 
in some combustible composition, which were, when 
kindled, to be discharged from crossbows, in order to set 
the enemy’s sails on fire. With these he had little suc¬ 
cess, his people not having the same inclination for 
coming to close quarters that he himself displayed. Nor 
was he more fortunate in endeavouring to direct what 
may be called a fire-boat against the English ballingers, 
by thrusting it towards them with a long pole or yard 
from the head of his own galley; for the English kept 
it off with their long spears, and drove it back upon him, 
so that it proved alike dangerous, or rather alike harm¬ 
less, to both parties. Presently, as M. Charles had fore¬ 
warned his eager associate, the wind sprung up : it filled 
the sails of the English ; the French made all speed to¬ 
ward their own shore; and the other Spanish galleys, 
seeing their danger, waited not for orders to take the 
same course ; only Nino himself and his crew were so 
intent upon their fire-boat and the interchange of quar¬ 
rels and arrows which was keptup the while, that the ships 
were bearing down upon him before he was informed 
it was time to think of escaping. With more of bravado 
than of true bravery, he exclaimed that he would either 
be carried into England, or carry the enemy into France, 
or die, as it might please God : his men were wise 
enough to perceive that in this case it-was a false honour 
which would have prevented them from living to fight 
another day ; and, without contradicting him, or losing 
any time in words, they veered the galley round, and 
pulled off with all their strength. His angry emotions 
did not last long when he saw that his own galleys as well 
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as the French had forsaken him, and that he was left 
without support. When, however, ten of the enemy's 
lighter vessels came up with his galley, and, not venturing 
to close with it, sought to detain it till more force should 
come up, one of the French ballingers manoeuvred with, 
great skill and courage for its relief, and having got the 
weather-gage, bore down upon the enemy, passed safely 
through them, ran against one of the vessels which was 
pressing upon Nino, so as to carry away her bowsprit and 
render her unmanageable, and, though not without some 
injury from the shock, passed on and saved itself, 
having singly ventured upon what the whole squadron 
had feared to undertake. Luckily for Pero Nino, the 
wind lulled as -he drew nearer the shore, and he got into 
Gravelines, flattering himself with the assertion that, 
if the calm had continued another hour he should have 
captured that whole fleet, and have had, among his 
prisoners, the king of England’s daughter, who was on 
board with her suite and her riches, on the way to her 
marriage with the duke of Bavaria; and, what would 
have gratified still more the Spaniard’s feeling, Arripay 
himself, who was the admiral.* 

Pero Nino had now learned by experience that galleys 
were as little adapted f for the climate and the tide 
harbours of the British Channel as camels are for tra¬ 
velling up and down hill. Having coasted along to 
Crotoy, he waited a month there in vain expectation of 
such weather as might render it prudent for him to 
make another expedition to the English coast. Hitherto 
he had been so little successful in the way of profit, that 
his comrade, M. Charles, having consumed all bis own 
means, was compelled to part company with him, and 
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give up what had proved a luckless pursuit. The French 
would no longer serve without pay; Nino had no money 
with which to assist them; so they parted with mutual 
regret. * The Spaniard then, with his own galleys and 
the few ballingers which he had engaged, proceeded 
along the coast of Normandy, and fell in with six large 
and well armed ballingers coming from Harfieur on a 
cruise against the English. They proposed to join 
company with him, and on they went towards Bretagne. 
There they came up with a large fleet of French vessels 
bound to Brouage + for salt: their new comrades ad¬ 
vised Pero Nino to detain these vessels as transports, 
and, as the opportunity was then in his power, to invite 
the Breton lords of the adjacent country to join him in 
an expedition against Jersey, a rich island, where he 
might gain great honour, and, moreover, levy a large 
contribution. The traders were willing enough to take 
their part in an adventure in which plunder was to be 
gained, and nothing on their part but the expense of a 
few days’ time was' risked. The Breton lords were 
easily persuaded. Pero Nino told them, that as the 
Spanish fleet had refused to act with him, his own force 
was not strong enough to make another attempt upon 
the English coast, where the people were every where 
prepared for resistance; or even if he had ships and 
men enough, the season was now too late, but Jersey :j: 


* Moreri says, “ II commandoit, en 1405, les forces navales du rovaume, 
et tint des vaisseaux armes sur les c6tes de Normandie et de Pic’ardie.” 
This must refer to his adventures with Pero Nino, in all which, however, 
it is evident that he was acting on Ins own account, and held no command 
in the king’s service. Monstrelet makes no mention of his naval exploits, 
but says that he lived for some time, greatly dispirited, in foreign countries, 
where he conducted himself so discreetly and honourably, that, through the 
queen and some great lords, he made his peace with the university, and 
with their approbation returned to the king’s household. 

Mr. Johbcs adds, in a note from Paradin, that during his exile he signal, 
ised himself against the Moors, of whom he brought back to France so 
many prisoners, that he constructed his magnificent castle of Seignelay 
without the aid of other labourers. < • 

It appears that he was in the action of 1406, against the English fleet; 
but this must have been as an adventurer—after his separation from Nino, 
and before his success in the Mediterranean.— Monstrelet, c. 28. 
f La Bachia, in the original; but no doubt Brouage is meant, 
j In the preceding year, Jersey and the adjacent isles had been seized 
into the king’s hands, upon the arrest of Edward, duke of York, to whom 
they belonged. Rymer, voce, 387. 
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was close at hand: with the aid of their valour much 
might be done there; and he trusted in tire Lord and 
our 'Lady for victory and honour. * 

In two days, a Breton force well equipped for such. 
service was embarked ; a few hours sufficed for the pas¬ 
sage ; they reached the island at evening ; and some two 
or three score men, without waiting for orders, or asking 
leave, landed to pick up shell fish, and any thing else 
they might find. The islanders attacked them," and 
they received a wholesome reproof when they were 
brought off by the boats. Orders were given that no 
person should leave the fleet without orders on pain of 
death; nor move from their ranks, when they were 
drawn up for battle, till the trumpet sounded. The 
check which, they had received was sufficient to make 
them understand the necessity of discipline, and submit 
to it. There was an islet near, with a chapel upon it 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, a place convenient for the 
invaders, because they could land there by laying a plank 
from the ship’s side to the shore, and because it was easily 
defensible against superior numbers, though the space 
which separated it from the island was left dry at low 
water. There they landed ; and, with the advice of tire, 
leaders, Pero Nino ordered the ships to put off, that 
his people might have no thought of escaping by their 
help. Good watch was kept, lest any attempt should 
be made upon them during the ebb; the men were in¬ 
structed to be in readiness two hours before da)- ; and 
three boats, with some arhalisters on board, were ap¬ 
pointed to keep near the shore, and shoot any, whether 
French or Spaniards, who might fly to the water-side 
in hope of being taken off. 

At day-break all wore ready ; the tide was thru Jail¬ 
ing ; the trumpets sounded, and they crossed (lie sands. 
Pero Nino, to whom the whole msmieeinent of this en¬ 
terprise had been committed by tin: Breltnia, as lim 
standard bearer says, “ in Gods name, tor t hey 
piously about their work, placed the mm-ai-aino m 
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order, with his banner in the midst of them, and hade 
them remain quiet till he should have arrayed the other 
part of his force. Some forty paces in advance he drew 
up the archers and crossbow-men in two wings: with 
each was a man-at-arms bearing a banner with his ar¬ 
morial ensigns; and in front of each wing he formed a 
pavaisade of sixty pavaises. Here, too, he stationed those 
who were called by the significant appellation of Pil- 
lards *, and other ill-armed men, who were more likely 
to distinguish themselves in the spoil than in the battle. 
“ Friends,” said he to these fellows, “ take notice, that 
ye are now in an enemy’s land ! look at them ! There 
they are, well-armed, and in battle array, as ready to 
meet us as we are to meet them; and there are enough 
of them, but they are neither so strong as we are, nor so 
brave. Remember that you have the sea behind you, 
and there are none in the ships to help you, so that you 
must place no trust there. You are between two enemies, 
the sea and the land; there is no escaping by flight; if 
you run into the sea you must perish there, and if you 
yield yourself to prison, you know how the English deal 
with the Castillians, and that they are without compas¬ 
sion. But if you stand firm and fight well, there will 
be the glory for you, and plenty of spoil; for, as you see, 
this is a rich and beautiful country. Keep your ground, 
and let not a man move till they approach you. Call 
upon Santiago, who is the patron of Spain, and he will 
aid us !” Spaniards, Normans, and Bretons, there were 
not less than 1000 men-at-arms in the expedition; and 
it may well be supposed, says Gutierre Diez, what labour 
a single knight must have gone through in ordering and 
arraying such a body, he, too, being armed at all points, 
except his head. There was not a single person, knight 
or footman, on whom he did not put his hand, instruct¬ 
ing them twice or thrice, and informing them what 
they were to do. 

The Jersey men, who, by the Spaniard’s account, 
were about 3000, besides 200 horse, came on bravely ; 


Pillartes. 
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they also put their lighter troops forward ; and when 
these, after a hard fight, were compelled to fall back, 
and 4he pavaisaders and bowmen pressed upon them in 
pursuit, these men-at-arms being about, equal in number 
to those of the invaders, past through both, and encoun¬ 
tered the enemy’s main body. Their lances, after the 
first encounter, were exchanged for battle-axe or sword, 
and presently “ cuirasses might be seen loosened, and 
vambraces and cuissarts broken ; swords and battle-axes 
were let fall from the hands that wielded them; some came 
to dagger thrusts, some • grappled with their foes, some 
fell and some rose again ; and the battle was so fierce, 
and the press so great, that lie who came off best had 
enough to do.” It was the chronicler’s opinion, as an 
eye-witness, that few, on either side, would have been, 
left alive, had it not been for his hero, Pero Nino, who, 
observing a white banner rvith the cross of St. George 
still planted where many others had been beaten down, 
called to the good Breton knight, Hector de Pombrianes, 
and to the best of those who were about his person, and 
said, “ Sirs, as long as that banner is standing these 
English will never let themselves be conquered : let us 
try hard for it!” Both leaders, accordingly, with some 
fifty chosen men, made for this banner. The chief 
person who defended it was the receiver-general a 
brave man, who was mortally wounded, and could not 
be borne from the field. Many of tlie Jersey men fell 
round him; the banner was beaten down, and the 
islanders having, as it appears, lost their commander in 
him, took to flight. Helmets, coats of mail, and even 
lighter arms, were thrown off when safety seemed to de¬ 
pend on speed; but the invaders were in no condition to 
pursue them, so many were hurt, and so wearied were 
they all. The pillards, however, and their worthy as¬ 
sociates, upon whom littlo or none of the strife had fal¬ 
len, were busily employed in their vocation, plundering 
and burning without fear and without remorse. 

* Llamabaule cl Jhcmwr j 6 yo lc vi yaccr entre mis pics, (: linabam yft, 
y non podian con el andaradelante; tanto era el aprctamieiito de la gente. 
—P. 15& 
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The battle was fought upon a fine sand, which was 
about half a league in length, and now thickly bestrewn 
with the arms and bucklers which the islanders had 
thrown away in their flight. Pero Nino mounted some 
fifty of his people upon the horses which they had taken; 
and, leaving his standard bearer to embody the men and 
remain with them, rode about to collect those who were 
dispersed in the thickly enclosed country. This dope, 
he withdrew the whole to the islet for the night. There 
he questioned liis prisoners concerning the strength of 
the island, and what they knew of the English fleet. 
They told him that there were five strong castles in the 
island, well provided, and held by English knights; that 
the islanders were in number 4000 or 5000 men, under 
a commander from England, who had been with them in 
the action; that the townsmen, labourers, and fisher¬ 
men, inhabited a large town surrounded with a palisade 
and with good ditches: there they had their property, 
and their wives and children. Thither the greater part 
of those who escaped from the battle had repaired, and 
it was of old their resolution that, rather than allow an 
enemy to enter, they would all perish. The English 
fleet, they said, was at Plymouth waiting for a wind, 
and might be daily expected; it consisted of 200 sail 
well armed.* He tlien held a council, and proposed, that 
they should conquer the island and keep it, which would 
be better than laying it waste with fire. The Bretons 
replied, that this could not be done unless they got pos¬ 
session of the five castles; but that, if lie pleased, they 
would plunder the land and leave it. He then said, 
ce Let us go toward the town, and see if they are willing 
to fight; if they are not, we will then advise how to 
proceed.” 

In the morning, therefore, they recrossed the sands, 
and marched towards the town, which was about two 
leagues off. Some of the pillards were sent before to 
set fire as they went; and as the country was well 
peopled, abounding with houses, gardens, and corn, it 

* Among which were Castillian ships, ureas, cocas, mid baliingers. — 
P.158. . 



was a pitiful sight, says the Spaniard, to see it in flames, 
considering that it belonged to Christians. One in a 
herald’s garb was soon sent from the town to supplicate 
for mercy. He had invaded them, defeated them in 
battle, and was now laying waste the land: with this 
he might be contented ; and they prayed him, for God’s 
sake, to desist from farther ravages, seeing that they were 
Catholic Christians, and ought not to be destroyed like 
enemies to Christ’s faith. Moreover, they prayed for 
mercy for the love of the queen of Castille, his royal 
mistress, who was English by birth, and who could not 
hut be displeased at their sufferings. Pero Nino, in 
reply, desired that four or five of the principal people 
. should be deputed to confer with him. When these 
persons came, and had kissed his hand, he spoke sternly 
to them, saying, “ Ye know that whenever the English 
fleet goes to make war upon Spain, it touches here first, 
and is here supplied with men and with provisions; so 
that ye are all enemies of Castille. Moreover, these 
islands belong of right to Bretagne, and were subject 
to it, till your forefathers, in their wickedness, rebelled 
and turned English. Ye must therefore submit your¬ 
selves to me in the name of my lord the king of Castille; 
and if not, you and your country shall be put to fire 
and sword.” The poor deputies humbly represented that 
they were, indeed, of the Breton nation; but that long 
ago these islands had been conquered by the English; 
and in many parts of the world it often happened that 
men were subdued by their enemies, and obliged to obey 
them, not for love, but perforce and for fear. In that 
state their forefathers had left them, and in that state 
they must remain, unless some stronger power delivered 
them from it, for all their fortresses were in the hands 
of Englishmen. If he could take thev.astles, they would 
then submit to him ; but if he could not, of what avail 
would be their submission ? lie could not protect them 
against the English ; and when he withdrew, must leave 
them to the great danger which would thus be brought 
upon them. “ As for the castles,” replied the Spaniard, 
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ec I trust in God soon to gain thorn ; meantime, yield 
you this town of yours.” Upon which they said they 
would repeat his demands to their fellow-townsmen., and 
bring him back the reply. 

The deputies soon returned, and said, “ Sir, the people 
of the town commend themselves to your mere}', and 
bid me say, that this town and yon castle are all they 
have: these they have always had for their own, and 
never French or English have entered them, this be¬ 
ing their law and their privilege for the security of 
them and theirs : their wives and children and goods 
are there, and they will rather all perish than ever allow 
the place to be entered. Ask of them gold, silver, cloth, 
or other things, and they will give you what they are 
able. And may it please you not to approach the town; 
peradventure you might well take it ; but, be assured, 
that it would first cost you some of those whom you hold 
dear, and occasion would thereby be given for killing 
men, women, and children, as many as are there, for 
which God would never hold you discharged.” Pero 
Nino then asked his companions what should be done ? 
They replied that the islanders had spoken very reason¬ 
ably, and asked what was just: it was best, therefore, 
to agree with what they proposed, and to lose no time. 
Indeed, they were desirous of profiting by their success 
without delay, lest the English fleet, of which they had 
heard, should heave in sight. A contribution of 10,000 
crowns of gold was therefore demanded, under the name 
of a ransom ; of which as much as could be immediately 
raised was given, and four hostages delivered as security 
for the rest. The Spaniard likewise insisted that for the 
next ten years they should render him, yearly, twelve 
spears, twelve battle-axes, twelve bows, with the proper 
complement of arrows, and twelve trumpets ; and this, 
though most reluctantly, they" promised. 

Meantime, the men belonging to the salt-fleet drove 
down to the coast all the cattle upon which they could 
lay hand, with which, and with much plunder from the 
houses, they embarked, and went their way. Horses, 
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says Gutierre Dies, were cheap* that day at the em¬ 
barkation. Pero Nino, with his Norman and Breton 
associates, sailed for Brest, where some Breton merchants 
advanced the remainder of the contribution, and the 
hostages were delivered over to them; the money was 
then divided among the adventurers, according to their 
rank. The Castillian fleet was now ordered home. Pero 
Nino sent a messenger to Paris to dispeed himself of 
the king and the royal dukes, and then departed for 
his own country. But his galleys had nearly been lost 
on the coast of Bretagne ; and it was not till he and his 
people had called, with many prayers and vows, upon 
St. Mary of Guadaloupe, and St. Mary of Finisterra, 
and Santiago of Galicia, and St. Vicente of the Cape, 
and Fr. Padre Gonzalez de Tuy, that the wind fell and 
the storm was allayed.t 

The seas were not so well defended as the coast, dur- a. d. 
ing the time that this Castillian fleet infested them. 1405. 
Yet the king had made his son, Thomas of Lancaster, 
admiral, and assigned to him a force of 1400 archers, 
and 700 men-at-arms, including 2 earls, 12 bannerets, 

80 knights, and 605 esquires.:}: But in the ensuing 1406. 
year it was agreed that the merchants should take upon 
themselves the keeping of the seas, from the 1st of May 
till Michaelmas, and from thence to the Michaelmas 
following: for this they were to receive certain of the 
king's duties, among other, Ss. upon every pipe of 
wine. The appointment of two admirals, one for the 
south, and another for the east coast, was vested in 
them. Accordingly they named Nicholas Blackbourne 
for one, and the king constituted him admiral of the 


which is the value of twelve 
half a sol. 

3 . S3,40. 
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* They were sold for five or six blancs e; 
maravides, says the Spaniard. The blanc 
t Cronicadel Conde D. Pero NiiTo, part 
i For the ( eskippeson ) shipment of this fc 
«re/s de toure, twenty barges and twenty hallingers 
double eskippeson (? ). The king and his council wi-_ .. .. . 

visions for these as they thought good. Their wages, for the fifteen 
nerets, four shillings a day, amounted by the quarter to 274/. (It appears 

.1 -<•— .1 -■—;~i —id the two counts received pay as 

is synonymous with chevaliers). 


o each of t 


s.) 


per quarter, 728/. ; men-at-arms, U per day, per quarter, ; 

archers, 6rf. a day, 1309/. 2s. id. Sum total for tho 
—Rymer % viii. 38y. 
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fleet from the mouth of the Thames northward, with 
full powers, of collecting and manning such ships of war 
as might he required, and With all other powers which 
former admirals had possessed. By the end of October, 
however, complaints poured in both from the king’s 
liege subjects and his allies, that, owing to the neglect of 
those who ought to guard the seas, great depredations 
were committed, and great losses had been sustained : 
upon this, orders were issued for sequestering the 
duties which had been assigned to the merchants, till 
reparation should have been made to the parties ag¬ 
grieved.* 

A naval action took place this year, while the duke of 
Orleans was laying unsuccessful siege to Le Bourg. The 
French admiral, Le Clugnet, put to sea with two-and- 
twenty ships, manned expressly for this service, in quest 
' of an English fleet, of what force has not been stated, 
nor by whom commanded. He fell in with it; an ac¬ 
tion ensued, with considerable loss of killed and wounded 
on both sides ; and Le Clugnet, having lost one of his 
ships, which was carried into Bourdeaux, returned to 
Le Bourg. t 

a. d. During the summer of 1407, London, with the 

1407. country round about, was so infected by the plague, that 
the king was afraid to approach it: and being at Leeds 
Castle, in Kent, he determined to take ship at Queen s- 
borough, sail over to Leigh in Essex, and take up his 
abode at Plashey till the pestilence should he stayed ; 
and, because some French privateers, or pirates as they 
are called, were hovering about the mouth of the Thames, 
Thomas lord Camois was appointed to convoy him 
across with certain ships of war. It was supposed that 
the pirates had some intelligence of this; and when he 
was in the midst of the passage, “ whether the wind 
turned, or that the lord Camois kept, not a direct course, 
or that his ship was hut a slug,” the French entered 
among his fleet, and took four ships close to the king’s, 
* Rymer, viii. 439. 449.455. It'.is pleasant to find that security was granted 
at this time to the French, Breton, and Flemish fishermen.—Ib. 451. ‘ 

■f Monstrelet, c. 28. . ... 
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in one of which was his vice-chamberlain, sir Thomas 
Rampstpne *, “ with all his chamber stuff and apparel;” 
and they followed the king so near, “ that if his ship had 
not been swift he had landed sooner in France then in 
Essex ; hut by God’s provision and good hap he escaped 
the danger, and arrived at his appointed port.” Henry 
was “ sore moved with the lord Camois ; ” and in that 
suspicious temper, which is part of the earthly punish¬ 
ment of successful ambition like his, he caused him to 
be arrested, and indited upon a charge of having cor¬ 
responded with the enemy, and plotted to betray him 
into their hands. He was arraigned before the earl of 
Kent, who was the high steward ; and “ were he guilty 
or guiltless,” says Hall, “ faulty or clear, culpable or 
innocent of that fact and doing, he was by his peers 
found not guilty, and dismissed at the bar, having re¬ 
stitution both of his lands, goods, and offices.”! 

The truce between France and England having been a. n. 
ill observed by sea, the French admiral Jacques del^IO. 
Chastillon was appointed on the one part, and Thomas 
Beaufort on the other, ec the king’s dear brother, admiral 
of England, and conservator of the said truce upon the 
seas,” to meet, and adjust all differences which had arisen 
on that account, j: In the spring of the same year the 
king sent the earl of Kent with an armament to clear 
the seas, because the coasts were infested by rovers who 
had done much hurt, and upon whom Henry was no 
doubt desirous that vengeance should be taken for the 
jeopardy in which he himself had been placed bv them. 
Hearing of the earl’s coming, they made for Bretagne 
with all speed, whither, upon the information ot Ins 
espials, he followed them, " and finding i.lmt thov bad 
laid up tbeir ships in the havens, so as he could not 
fight with them by sea, he launched out Ins boa,;-, and 
with bis fierce soldiers took*land, andmanlnllv assaulted 

* I know not whether this was the same fir Thomas I's'ntirtone. ran. 
ft:il>lc of the Tower, who in the fame war “ wax dr .wood in <•.>.!»,.,• n,”i: 
the court, as lie would have shot the hridj'e, 1 ho stream hein;' so hie lh.il S 
overturned Ills 

f Hall,*!. Ilolinshed. iii.TI, 41. . 

1 Kymer, viii. U2" G23. teJ. . 
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the town of Briake *, standing by the sea-side. The 
citizens threw out darts, cast stones, shot quarrels, and 
manfully defended their walls ; in which conflict the 
earl received such a wound in his head that he departed 
out of this world the fifth day after.” The assailants 
were exasperated by his loss, not dismayed at it; and 
continuing their assaults till they had forced an entrance, 
they set the town on fire, slew all who resisted, and then, 
for want of a commander, returned with their prizes 
and prisoners to England.'f The earl left a young 
widow, daughter of Barnabe Galeas lord of Milan : 
the king, with whom he was a favourite, had procured 
for him this advantageous alliance; and, on the day of 
his marriage at St. Mary Overy’s church, he received 
with her 100,000 ducats as her dowry. He left no 
child, and Henry urged the widow to marry the earl of 
Dorset, bastard-brother to her deceased husband, who 
happened to be very old and ill-visaged ; but the lady, 
not unwisely preferring her own blind to the king’s de¬ 
sire, “ for very love took to husband Henry Mortimer, 
a goodly young esquire, and a beautiful bachelor. For 
which cause, the king was not only with her displeased, 
but also, for marrying without his license, he seized and 
fined her at a great sum of money.” This act of legal 
tyranny, which would have been odious if exercised 
upon a native subject, was worse in the case of a 
foreigner who at his instance had been brought from her 
own country; and it is among the better acts of his son 
Henry V. that, upon his accession, he not only released 
and pardoned her, but knighted her husband, and pro¬ 
moted him to great offices, both in England and Nor¬ 
mandy. % 

a. n. Two bold mariners, about this time, by name sir John 

1411. Prendergest and William Long, scoured the seas, so 
that no pirate durst appear, £tnd merchants and passen¬ 
gers might pass to and fro in safety: yet they were ac¬ 
cused, through the malice, it is said, of some who envied 

* St. Brieux ? f Hall, 40. Holinshed, iii. 45, 4G. t Hall, 40. 
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their success, of helping themselves from such ships as 
they met with, against the owner’s will; and these com¬ 
plaints-were urged with so much apparent, if not actual 
truth, that Prendergest, being in London, took sanctuary 
at Westminster. The king forbade all persons to bar- 
hour him ; and the fear of any way appearing to disregard 
this prohibition was so great, that even the church af¬ 
forded him little protection, and hut cold shelter; so 
that he was fain to set up a tent within the ab¬ 
bey porch, and have his servants keep nightly watch, 
lest he should there he put to death by his enemies. 
Long, the while, kept the sea, thinking that there he 
should always have the means of escape. The lord admiral 
went ii-'person to pursue and seize him. Long, how¬ 
ever, kept at safe distance, till he had obtained from 
him not only a promise of pardon, hut an assurance, 
upon Ills pledged faith, that he should receive no harm : 
yet, “ notwithstanding all promises, upon his corning 
in, he was shut up fast in the Tower, and so for a time 
remained in durance.” Probably he was released when 
Prendergest either made his peace with the king or 
exculpated himself, and, being restored to favour, w r as 
sent out with a fleet of thirty sail. He made a success¬ 
ful expedition, and “ took good prizes of wine and vic¬ 
tuals,” which are said to have “ relieved the commons 
greatly.” By this expression, it should seem as if the 
value of the prizes were carried to the public account, 
and the naval charges thereby diminished in an equal 
amount; yet no facts are known that support such an 
inference, and the only apparent benefit that any part 
of the commons could have derived from such captures 
must have been a reduction in the price of wine, and 
some few other things, in the ports into which the 
prizes were taken. Among other enterprises, Premier- 
gest landed at a place which the English chronicler calls 
Craal, on the fair day, “took the town,” it isiceonled, 
“ and robbed the fair; so as they that were come thither 
to sell their wares had quick utterance and slow pay¬ 
ment.” How little such warfare differed from robbery, 
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Richard, whose chief fault rested only in that, that he 
was too bountiful to his friends, and too merciful to Ids 
foes.” He was now in the forty-sixth year of his age, when, 
at a council held at the White Friars in London, “ order 
was taken for ships and galleys to be built and made 
ready, and all tilings necessary provided for a voyage 
which he meant to make into the Holy Land, there to 
recover Jerusalem from the Infidels : for it grieved him 
(it is said) to consider the great malice of Christian 
princes, that were bent upon a mischievous purpose to 
destroy one another, rather than to make war against 
the enemies of the Christian faith, as in conscience it 
seemed to him they were bound.” That he seriously 
entertained this intention there is no doubt: he was 
moved to it by the common belief of that age, by an 
apprehension (from an inward sense of premature decay) 
that his life would not he long, by the desire of obtain* 
ing such assurances for the next world as were liberally 
promised to those who engaged in such meritorious ex¬ 
peditions, and, perhaps, as tradition has said, by a pre¬ 
diction that he was to die in Jerusalem, which would 
seem to him prophetic of his salvation. Preparations 
were made with all speed; and when “ his provisions 
were ready, and that he -was furnished with sufficient 
treasure, soldiers, captains, victuals, munitions, tall 
ships, strong galleys, and all things necessary for such 
a royal journey,” while he was praying at St. Edward 
the Confessor's shrine, “ to take there his leave, and so to 
speed him upon his voyage,” lie was seized with a fit, 
and being carried into an apartment in the abbot’s house, 
called Jerusalem, there he expired.* It is remarkable 
that he should have been buried at Canterhurv. beside 
the Black Prince, whose son he had depused and mur¬ 
dered. 

* Fabvan, 57(5. HoUnahcd,- iii. 58. An account is preserved <v rfw/J.mt 
navis, in which Philippa, Henry 1 V.’s daughter, mi her marring to I hr 
king of Denmark, sailed for that country. r l his Uiijjurn consisted ol I wo 
guns, forty pounds of powder for those RI1IIS, and lorty stone lui.h ts tie 
them (petras prog-urincs), forty tampons, fonr_ touches, one mallet, two 
firepans, forty pavys, twenty-four hows, and lorty sheaves ol anew;.— 
Hamer, viii. 447. 
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a. n. One of the first acts of Henry V. was to remove the 
1415. body of that murdered king from its obscure burial- 
place, and deposit it, with royal solemnities, in a sump¬ 
tuous tomb at Westminster*, as if to proclaim unto the 
iworld that although he had succeeded to the throne, he 
had not partaken in the guilt by which it had been 
purchased. — The truce which subsisted at this time had 
produced little security to seafaring people ; and safe- 
conducts were set at nought, piracy being carried on 
both upon the high seas and on the coasts, and even in the 
ports of England, Ireland, and Wales, with an audacity 
that defied the laws ; and it appears that pirates found 
every where from the inhabitants that sort of encourage¬ 
ment which even in better times is shown to smugglers. 
It was therefore found necessary, early in the new reign, 
to declare such breaches of the king’s truce and of his 
safe-conduct high treason, and subject to the same pun¬ 
ishment, as also all voluntary secret abetment, procuring, 
concealing, hiring, sustaining, and maintaining of per¬ 
sons engaged in such courses. And conservators of the 
truce and of the king’s safe-conducts were appointed in 
the ports, with full power to proceed against offenders ; 
it being required that every conservator should for his 
qualification have an estate of forty pounds in land by 
the year at least, t Two men learned in the law were 
to be associated in the commission with each conser¬ 
vator. But then, as in every age, it was soon found 
that measures, which were designed for the protection of 
the peaceable part of mankind, were immediately taken 
advantage of by men of predatory habits. The Scotch, 
and other enemies of England, availed themselves of this 
law, because it secured them against reprisals so long as it 
was enforced; and a subsequent statute, after setting 
forth that this consequencehadbeen experienced, declared, 
that whenever the king’s subjects had thus suffered 
wrong, the king would, to their greater comfort, and 
to the intent that they should have remedy without 
delay, grant them letters of marque and reprisal.* 

* Holinshed, iii. 62. f 2 Hen. 5. c. 6. 
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When the king had determined upon leading an army 
into France, he hired ships from Zeelandf, Holland, and 
Friseland, his own naval means not being sufficient for 
the transport: among his other preparations, “ requisite 
for so high an enterprise,” boats covered with leather, 
for the passage of rivers, are enumerated. The fleet 
with which he crossed from Southampton, and landed 
at the mouth of the Seine, consisted of 1000 sail. ^ The 
siege and capture of Harfleur followed, and the battle 
of Agincourt, — one of those ever-memorable victories, 
the remembrance of which contributes to support the 
national spirit whereby they were achieved. Like those 
of Cressy and of Poictiers, it was gained under circum¬ 
stances of such extraordinary disadvantage, that the 
conqueror himself was impressed with reverential awe 
at his own success; and when on his return to England 
the Londoners met him in solemn procession on Black- 
heath, he, “ as one remembering from whom all vic¬ 
tories are sent,” would not allow his helmet to be 
carried before him, whereon the people might have 
seen the blows and dints that he had received ; 

“ neither would he suffer any ditties to be made and sung 
by minstrels of his glorious victory, for that be would 
have the praise and thanks altogether given to God.” § 
Soon afterwards the emperor Sigismnnd, who was a. 
related to Henry by marriage, came to Calais as a 
mediator between the two kingdoms, bringing with him 
the archbishop of Rheims, as ambassador from the French 
king. Thirty great ships were sent to bring him and 
.his train over. When he entered the harbour at Hover, 
the king’s brother, Humphrey duke of Gloucester, “ and 
divers other lords, were ready to receive him : at his 
approaching to land, they entered the water sword in 
hand, and by the duke’s mouth declared, that if he 
intended to enter the lanA as the king's friend, and as 
a mediator to entreat for peace, he should be suffered to 
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arrive; but if lie carne as an emperor to a land v.’bich 
be claimed to be under bis empire, tlicn were they 
ready to resist him. This was thought necessary to be 
done for saving of the Icing’s prerogative, who hath full 
pre-eminence within his own realm as an absolute em¬ 
peror.” :S Sigismund’s hope was to bring about in person 
what he had vainly attempted by negotiation ,'—■& 
league among all Christian princes for the defence of 
Christendom against the Turks. The danger was at 
that time not less serious than when the first crusade 
was undertaken; and Henry, whose mind had already- 
been directed towards such an enterprise by his father’s 
preparations, might, perhaps, have lent a willing ear to 
it, as he did to the mediation, if tidings had not, un¬ 
happily for France, arrived of some success which the 
earl of Armagnac had gained over the duke of Exeter, 
near Rouen, which so displeased him, that he would 
hear no word of peace. That anger, however, abated, 
and the emperor’s representations seemed again to pro¬ 
duce some effect. Meantime Armagnac, elated with 
his recent advantage, laid sudden siege to Harfieur : 
and the viscount of Narbonne, the vice-admiral of 
France, made an attempt upon it with his whole navy, 
thinking to have taken it by surprise : failing in this, 
the French laid close siege to the place, both by land 
and water. Exeter, while he defended the place man¬ 
fully, found means to despatch a swift hark, with letters 
soliciting speedy relief; and Henry, it is said, would 
have embarked in person for the succour, if the emperor 
had not admonished him, that it was neither necessary 
nor honourable for a prince, on whom the whole weight 
and charge of the commonwealth rested, to adventure 
himself in every peril. Assenting to the wisdom of this 
advice, he appointed his brother, John duke of Bedford, 
to command the expedition :' it consisted of 400 sail t; 
and the earls of March, Oxford, Huntingdon, War- 

* Holinshed, iii. 85. 

f Hardyng, 577. Hall says 200; but as the number of men is stated at 
20,000, the larger number of ships, considering their probable size, is the 
more likely. 
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wick, Arundel, Salisbury, and Devonshire embarked 

in it.* 

They sailed from Rye, “ and, with a pvo".perr> l i'= 
wind and a fresh gale,” came to the month ol 'll S i n 
on the day of the Assumption of our Lady. Nm-bomm 
seeing their approach, came boldly to encounter them 
at the entrance of the harbour. Upon thF tlm English 
sent forward certain strong and well made ships, which 
captured two of the enemy, the French captains com¬ 
mitting themselves rashly before their comrades coukt 
arrive to support them. The duke,” says Hall, “ followed 
incontinently with all his puissance, and, like a valiant 
captain, with great courage and audacity set on his 
enemies: the fight was long, hut not so long as peril¬ 
ous, nor so perilous as terrible; for battles of the 
sea be ever desperate, for neither the assailants nor 
defendants look for any refuge, nor know any hack 
door how to scape out.” In the end, almost all the 
whole French fleet, to the number of 500 ships, hulks, 
earracks, and small vessels, was taken, or sunk: the 
largest of the prizes were three large Genoese car- 
racks, which were sent to England. Harfleur was 
immediately relieved by the victorious fleet, and Ar- 
magnacf raised the siege.;); The battle was fought 
on the 15th of August, and the fleet remained in 
the road somewhat more than three weeks afterwards, 
being becalmed there during the greater part of the 
time. The bodies which had been thrown overboard 
in the action, or sunk in the enemies’ ships, rose and 
floated about them in great numbers; and the En¬ 
glish may have deemed it a relief from the contem¬ 
plation of that ghastly sight, to he kept upon, the alert 
by some galleys, which, taking advantage of the calm, 
ventured as near them as they durst by day and night, and 


* Hall, 73, 74. 

t “ Armagnac, the constable,” says Speed, “ heari 
kept tune on the seas, thought it not best to set to 11 
would not he heard, the base of this mtisi 
fore, he put up his pipes, and got him to Paris.”—P. 
t Hall, 75. 

E 4‘ 
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endeavoured to burn the slaps with wildfire. ? Having 
thus performed In's commission, the duke of Bedford, 
“ with no small number of prisoners, and great abun¬ 
dance of prey, as well in ships as provision for the sea, 
returned to England with great triumph and glory 
upon which Sigismund is said to have complimented both 
Henry and his people, by saying that happy were the 
subjects who had such a king, but more happy the king 
who had such subjects. 

While Henry was preparing for a second expedition, 
that he might profit by the discord which prevailed 
among the French nobles, the enemy increased their 
naval force, by hiring a great number of Italian ships, 
chiefly Genoese. Part of their fleet lay at the mouth 
of the Seine, to prevent maritime supplies from reach¬ 
ing Harfleur : the rest kept the sea. The king, there¬ 
fore, before he embarked, sent his kinsman, tlie earl of 
Huntingdon, with a sufficient force against them. He 
fell in with some of the great Genoese carracks : and, 
after an action which lasted the most part of a sum¬ 
mer’s day, sunk three and captured three, taking the 
admiral Jacques, the Bastard of Bourbon, and as much 
money as would have been half a year’s pay for the 

*■ Hardyng, 377, 378.—I have met with no earlier mention of wildfire in 
any of our naval actions. The passage in Hardyng is as follows 
They fought full sore afore the water of Savn, 

With carrikes many well stuffed and arrayed 
And many other shippes great of Hisp'avne, 

Barges, balyngers, and galleys unaffraved, 

Which proudly came upon our ships unprayed ; 

The enemies slain in battle, and sore bet. 

And many dryent were that day in the sea, 

That as our fleet rode there then still a!way, 

Unto the feast, next of her Nativity 
The bodies ilote among our ships each day; 

Full piteous was and foul to see them aye, 

That thousands were —twenty as they then told — 

That taken were in that same battle hold. 

In which, meanwhile, while as our ships there lav. 

It was so calm, withouten any wind, 

We might not sail, ne fro thence pass away. 

Wherefore their galleys each day there gan us find, 

With oars many about us did they wind, 

With wild fire oft assayled us day and night, 

To brenne our ships in that they could or might. 
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whole fleet. * These prizes he brought to Southamp¬ 
ton ; from whence the king shortly set forth with a 
fleet of 1500 ships, the sails of his own vessel being of 
purple silk, richly embroidered with gold. 

British valour was never more signally displayed than 
under this victorious monarch, the remainder of whose 
short reign was one series of successful enterprises. 

Yet no Englishman can delight to dwell upon the de¬ 
tails, as upon the history of Edward HI. and the Black 
Prince. Henry of Monmouth equalled them as a 
warrior, and perhaps excelled them as a politician ; but 
they were the admiration of their enemies, because 
of the magnanimity which they displayed in prospe¬ 
rity, — their courtesy, their humanity. Henry was a 
merciless conqueror, and made himself feared. At the a.d. 
time of his death, after his last confession, when, at 1416 - 
his desire, the Penitential Psalms were read to him, he 
interrupted the priest at the words, “ Build thou the 
walls of Jerusalem," and declared, as a dying man, 
that it had been his intention, as soon as he should have 
settled France in peace, to undertake the conquest of 
Jerusalem, if it had pleased God to let him live out his 
days. “So ingenious,” says Hume, “are men in deceiv¬ 
ing themselves, that Henry forgot, in these moments, all 
the blood spilt by his ambition, and received comfort 
from this late and feeble resolve/which, as the mode of 
these enterprises was now past, he certainly would never 
have carried into execution.” It has now, however, 
been ascertained, that immediately after the treaty of 
Troyes, Guillibert de Launoy, a Flemish knight, who 
ivas counsellor and chamberlain to Philip the Good of 
Burgundy, and had been ambassador to Henry, was 
sent by that king, and by his own master, upon a secret 
mission to the Holy Land. That mission was success¬ 
fully performed : he made a military survey of the coasts 
and defences of Egypt and Syria, from Alexandria 
round to Gallipoli; and the two copies of this survey^ 
intended for the two princes, are both in existence ; but 
» Holinshed, iii. 88, 89. Speed, 636. 
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before the report was completed, Henry V. bad been 
summoned to his account. No reasonable doubt, there¬ 
fore, can now be entertained that it was his full in¬ 
tention, as it had been his father’s, to undertake a 
crusade. As little should it be doubted, that though 
ambition and policy may have entered largely into his 
motives, devotion also moved him. * 


CHAP. VIII. 


PROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY Vr. TO THE DEATH 
OP RICHARD III. 


The crown devolved upon an infant not nine months 
oldf; and, though the government during his minority 
was administered by able hands, the loss of a single 
mind was soon felt; for Henry was a king whom the 
turbulent feared, and whom the people loved, and who 
was respected by all ranks. Early in the new reign, 

* Account of an unknown MS. of 1422, by Granville Penn, esq., in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, vol. i. p. 1. The 
report which was written for'tho duke of Burgundy is in Mr. Penn’s pos¬ 
session : lie purchased it in Flanders; and that'which was designed for the 
English government he discovered among the Hatton MSS. in the 
Bodleian. 

A curious paper concerning tins Gilbert de Launov has been preserved 
by Rymer (xi. 22.). Tie had imposed upon Henry V, by a story that a 
carriage, containing nil the money and valuables which lie had received 
from the king for his journey, had been plundered in Picardy, and that he 
had thus lost every thing. Henry, believing this, replaced the sum of 2001., 
and gave him, moreover, a vestment of cloth of gold. He then performed 
his embassy, and made his report of it. But during the journey conscience 
had so continually reproached him with the fraud, that when he presented 
the report, he confessed it to cardinal Beaufort, and with such marks of 
contrition that he not only obtained a remission of I he sin, but also of the 
money. This did not make him at peace with himself; ami after an interval 
of twenty years, he entreated a confirmation of this forgiveness, or at least 
that some restitution might be required, which he would, he said, humbly 
and thankfully make. The contrite will was accepted, and the remission 
was confirmed as fullv as it had been first granted. 

t Jt is prettily said'by Speed, “ The pretty hands which could not feed 
himself, were yet made capable to wield a sceptre; and he that was behold¬ 
ing to nurses for milk, did nevertheless distribute .the sustenance oflaw 
and justice to so great and warlike nations.”—P. 650. 
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sir William Bardolf was appointed admiral; but with¬ 
out prejudice to the duke of Exeter, the king’s uncle, 
who was admiral of England, Ireland, and Aquitaine 
for life. * Abuses were committed and outrages which 
no man would have hazarded while he was living. 
Among the acts of piracy in which great men ventured 
to engage, one was brought home to Marcellus, the 
abbot of St. Augustine, in Canterbury. By his name it a.d. 
may be presumed that he was a foreigner. It was proved *425. 
before the lords of the council, that he had been con¬ 
cerned in taking and plundering, upon the high seas, 
a ship laden with wine, belonging to John Lorsame of 
Abbotswell, and to certain persons of Boulogne and 
Bruges ; and'he was. condemned by the council in seven 
nobles for every tun of the wine (thirty-nine in all), 
which, by his own confession, came into his hands ; in 
six shillings each for thirty-seven which had been de¬ 
stroyed by his fault; and in sixty nobles for the other 
damages and expense of the injured parties and of their 
proctors, t It is not stated whether he incurred any 
farther punishment. 

The English interests in France were greatly shaken 
by the advantages which the French obtained under 
Joan of Arc; but the reputation of the English arms 
suffered little, because those advantages were ascribed 
to miracles on one part, and to witchcraft on the 
other ; and, by the capture of that extraordinary 
enthusiast, they re-established the opinion of their 
strength, and confirmed that opinion at the cost of a 
national crime, by her barbarous execution. But their 
affairs were more seriously injured by the profligate 
connection of duke Humphrey with Jaquelinc of 
Hainault, the most flagitious woman of her age; and 
by the light marriage of a far abler man, his brother, 
the great duke of Bedford, regent of France, to a 
daughter of the Comte do St. Pol, in the seventeenth 
year of her age. llis former wife was sister to the 
duke of Burgundy : by the second he united himself 

* Itymer, x. G8. . + Brccs’ Cursory Sketch, 23/:. 
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to a house between which and the house of Burgundy 
there was an old ill-will; and Charles VII. did not 
fail to avail himself of the opportunity thus afforded 
him, for detaching from England the most efficient of 
a.d. her allies. He succeeded completely in this object; and 
1435. before the terms by which the change of policy was 
purchased were made known, the duke sent ambassadors 
to England, notifying the new alliance which he had made, 
renouncing the old ow, and advising the young king 
and his council to conclude a peace with France. It is 
said, that when the young Henry heard these letters read, 
he apprehended the losses that were likely to ensue, and 
that his eyes were filled with tears.- The intelligence 
seems to have taken the king’s council, as well as the 
people, by surprise. The former are said, on this 
occasion, to have manifested the discord that prevailed 
among them, reviling each other not less than the Bur¬ 
gundians ; and numbers of those who, in turbulent times, 
arrogate to themselves the name of the people, gathered 
together and attacked Flemings, Dutchmen, Brabanters, 
Picards, Hainaulters, and other foreigners, indiscrimin¬ 
ately, as subjects of Burgundy, and murdered many of 
them before order could be restored. The ringleaders 
in this mischief were seized and brought to justice. * ' 
The indignation of the English government was in¬ 
creased, when it was known that among ■ the cessions 
made to Burgundy were many places which had sworn 
fidelity to England. To remonstrate against this disloyal 
conduct was in vain: the duke’s “ ears and senses being 
strongly mured ” against all representations of this 
kind; "for king Charles had set about them, as it 
were, a barricade of royalties, privileges, honours, 
money, cities, towns, and whole provinces.”t Ho¬ 
nour, indeed, has had little influence upon ambitious 
rulers at any time ; and the rfbligations of religion were 
even more easily removed, two cardinals having absolved 
him, and the great lords of his party, from the oaths 
they had taken to the English. Both parties prepared 
* Monstrelet, vii. 292. f Speed, 657. 
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for war ; and the duke resolved to begin by besieging 
Calais, which he now claimed as part of the comity of 
Artois, and his by inheritance. The consent of the 
free states of which his dominions were composed was 
necessary. Among the arguments which were used to 
the people of Ghent, one was, that the possession of 
Calais by the English was very injurious to all Flan- - 
ders, for the Flemings who went thither to purchase 
wool, tin, lead, or cheese, were forced to pay in 
money, according to what rate of alloy the English 
pleased to put on it, or else in ingots of gold or silver ; 
and this, it was urged, was not done in other countries. 
Tile fact proved rather a want of probity on the one 
part, than any abuse of power on the other. The de¬ 
basement of the coin was the act of the Flemish go¬ 
vernment ; and the direct consequences of sucli a 
measure were felt by the people in their dealings with 
a nation whose currency was of a different standard. 
On the part of England, indeed, this was a measure, 
not of exaction, but of self-defence, enjoined, by the 
statutes of the realm, because of “the great deceit” 
in the gold and silver money of Flanders and Scotland: 
such deceit, when that money was current in divers 
parts of the realm, having been “ to the great damage 
of the king and of his people.” And, as if to preclude all 
pretext for complaint from the Flemings, the act had 
been made general, prohibiting the circulation of any 
foreign coin whatsoever in England, and requiring that 
whatever was received in payment at Calais should 
there be “ put to bullion.” * The loss, however, was 
represented to them as a grievance which they endured 
from the English ; and the Ghentese consented, by 
acclamation, to support the war, and the whole of 
Flanders entered into it with equal eagerness, f “What 

* 2 Hen. 4. c. vi. 

f “ The duke declared to them,” says Hall, “ the right, title, and inter¬ 
est that he had to the town of Calais, and the county of Guisnes, as a very 
patrimony belonging to his inheritance: shewing, farther, that the said 
town was the gulph and swallower up of all the gold and silver of his 
countries and dominions ; forasmuch as there was the staple of wool, tin, 
lead, and other merchandize, for the which the Englishmen would take no 
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was Calais?” they said: “ they could make a meal of 
it at any time ! ” * Holland also entered into the duke’s 
views, and agreed to assist him with ships for the in¬ 
tended siege. The same ready concurrence was not 
found in Zeeland: there the people of Zierekzee, who 
had in those days a good port, listened to the overtures 
of England, and chose to continue their profitable trade 
with that country; and when the bailey of Middle- 
burgh embargoed an English ship, which was bound for 
the fair at Antwerp, and imprisoned the crew, the in¬ 
habitants, regarding this as a breach of their privileges, 
forced open the prison, released the prisoners, and re¬ 
stored the ship and cargo, f 

There were none who entered into the enterprise 
with more alacrity than the men of Ghent. All the 
burghers of that city, of whatsoever rank, were required 
to appear within three days before the sheriffs, and 
enrol themselves, on pain of forfeiting their franchises, 
and to provide themselves with all necessary habili¬ 
ments for war. No armour or weapons of any kind 
were to he taken out of the country, and the punish¬ 
ment for breaking this order was to be ten years’ exile. 
Those who had been ordered to perforin certain pil¬ 
grimages in expiation for their sins, were now excused 
from performing them so long as the war should last, 
andfor fourteen days after - and all who had quarrels were 
placed, for the same term, under the protection of the 
law. The number of men for which Ghent had en¬ 
gaged was 17,000 : every town and village of its de- 

common current money, but only gold and silver, to the great impoverish¬ 
ment of his seigniories and regions: saying, farther, that Calais only was 
the common stop between his countries and Bretagne and Spain, so that 
southward nor westward his subjects could not pass, without the danger 
of that town: wherefore, these detriments considered, he determined (if 
they would assent) shortly to recover and conquer that town, and the 
county of Guisncs. To this purpose all the council and common people riot 
only agreed, liut also promised aid, both of men and money. Lord! how 
the Flemings bragged, and the Hollanders cracked, that Calais should be 
won, and all the Englishmen slain ; swearing and staring that they would 
have it within three days at the most, thinking verily that the town of 
Calais coukl no more resist their puissance than a pot of double beer, when 
they fall to quaffing.” (P. 181.)— “ But they reckoned before their host, and 
so paid more than their shot came to.”—Ib. 182. 

* Sueyro, ii. 27P. f Jb. 277, 278. 
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pcndenpe knew its quota, and every family tlie sum at 
which it was taxed. The carriages which were re¬ 
quired came in too slowly for the impatience of those 
by whom the preparations were directed. A proclam¬ 
ation,. therefore, was issued, that if they were not 
forthcoming within three days, the deacon of the Black 
Hoods and his attendants should be sent round to seize 
on all the best without exception : upon which the 
farmers and peasants, in fear lest the Black Hoods 
should visit them, immediately sent their carts to the 
appointed place. Every man was to provide himself 
with a lance and a short mallet, either of lead or iron, 
spiked on the head. Two mallets would be reckoned 
as equal to one lance; but those who should present 
themselves ■ without such arms were warned that they 
would not pass muster, and that they would he pun¬ 
ished. The people of Bruges were, on this occasion, 
heartily in unison with those of Ghent, and that city 
began already to feel the license of war. Most of its 
people who had been ordered oil this service had 
forthwith forsaken their trade, and spent their time and 
money in drinking houses, where drunkenness led to 
quarrels, and quarrels to blows, bloodshed, and frequent 
deaths. * 

The Flemings had persuaded, themselves that, at 
their approach, the English would, for very fear, aban¬ 
don Calais and fly to England ; and, therefore, they 
were particularly desirous that a fleer, should lie ready 
before they arrived before the town, hoping thus to cut 
off the garrison from all means of escape. ‘'They 
needed not,” says Monsireletf, “ have been so uneasy 
on this head, for the English, were well inclined to de¬ 
fend themselves; and, in truth, king Henry and all 
England would as soon have lost, (heir thirly years’ con¬ 
quests in France as the single town ol Calais. \\ hen 
the emperor Sigismund was in this country, he advised 
Henry V. to keep the towns of Dover and Calais as he 
would his two eyes, because (hey gave him the eom- 
* MonrtreJct, vii. t J’. SSk 
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mand of the narrow seas.' ; ' : That able and ambitious 
prince needed no admonishment to teach him the im¬ 
portance of a place which gave him entrance at any¬ 
time into France ; and the nation were not less per¬ 
suaded of the advantage of retaining a conquest which 
had been so hardly and honourably gained. The go¬ 
vernor-, sir John Ratcliffe, had no sooner despatched 
intelligence of the duke of Burgundy's designs to the 
king’s council, than the earl of Montaigne, who was son 
to the duke of Somerset, and the lord Camois, were 
sent with 1500 men and "great foison of victuals,” 
to reinforce and supply the garrison, while a large 
force was preparing to attack the besieging army. 
Thus strengthened, the English did not wait to be be¬ 
sieged in Calais, hut made an attempt to surprise 
Boulogne. They found the French too vigilant to be 
surprised,.Sind too strong to be assaulted; but they 
burned some of the shipping, and, carrying off what 
booty was within their reach, returned without loss. 
Soon afterwards they made a foraging party in the op¬ 
posite direction, toward Gravelines. The Flemings 
in that quarter collected, against the advice of their 
leaders, insisted upon attacking them, and were de¬ 
feated, with the loss of from 300 to 400 killed, and 
" full sixscore prisoners.” Their next expedition was 
into the Boulonnois. It happened,' that on the same 
night a part of the besieging force, which Jean de 
Croy, the bailey of Hainault, had assembled on the 
borders of Picardy, set out from a village called Le 
Wast, two leagues from St. Oraer, on a like expedition 
into the English marches. Neither party knew of the 
other's intent, nor were they likely to have met; but 
when the bailey approached die English border, he sent 
out some men-at-arms, who were well acquainted with 
the country, to gain intelligence. They returned with 
news that they had fallen in with the rear of an 
enemy’s detachment, near the bridge of Milay, about 
daybreak, and had reconnoitred them ; had seen that 
* Libel of English Policy. Hakluyt, i. 187- 
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they were very numerous, and that they were advancing 
into the Boulonnois. A council was held; and the 
resolution was to pursue the English, in the hope of 
finding an opportunity for attacking them when they 
were engaged in plundering the villages ; hut if not, to 
give them battle Avherever they might meet. 

The scouts tvere not long before they descried the 
smoke and fires from villages and little toAvns, ivhich 
marked the track of the English in their destructive 
inroad; but some prisoners fell into the hands of the 
English, Avho, being then informed that an enemy rvas 
at hand, and in considerable force, collected their men 
upon a rising ground between Gravelines and Cam- 
pagne-les-Bouionnois. The greater part of their force 
ivas not seen, being upon the slope of the lull on the 
farther side, Avhen the advanced party of the Burgun¬ 
dians began the action ; and the main body, confiding in 
their seeming advantage of numbers, hastened on, eager 
for the engagement. From three to four score of the 
English on the summit Avere slain in the first charge, 
and the others took to flight. They Avere rallied on 
the other side of the declivity by their comrades ; 
the Burgundians, when they came to the broAv, lost 
heart as Avell as hope at the unexpected sight of this 
larger body; halted,in dismay, for the arm r a!of their oavii 
main force ; and in this state of mind, Avhich prepared 
them for defeat, Avere resolutely charged by the English. 
Instantly they gave Avay, wheeled round, and fled 
Avith all speed towards Ardres, as the nearest place of 
safety. Thither they Avere pursued full gallop, even 
within the barriers, and some of them Avere killed close 
to the ditches of the tOAvn. UpAvards of a hundred 
Avere slain or taken. Among the former Avas Jtobert 
de Bournonville, surnamed Lc Rouge, and six other 
distinguished persons: among the latter Avere many 
men of note. Jean de Croy had been wounded by an 
arroAV, and his horse killed. He, hoAvever, and the lord 
Heiilez, made their Avay to the abbey at Lisle, sorely 
grieved at their defeat; and certain gallants, who had 
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been knighted that day, won their spurs in a manner 
which would deprive them of all pleasure in celebrating 
the anniversary. The earl of Montaigne came out of 
Calais to meet the conquerors on their return, and gave 
them a most joyful reception : but he sharply reproved 
those who, by giving way at the commencement of the 
action, had put the host in imminent danger. * 

By this time the preparations t for the siege were com¬ 
plete, and the duke went, without any retinue of state, 
to Ghent and other places in Flanders, that he might 
expedite the march of the Flemish troops. Early in June, 
a general muster was made in Ghent of the force be¬ 
longing to that city £ and its dependencies : they re¬ 
mained in the great market-place, where they had been 
drawn up, from eight in the morning till noon, and then 
marched out on the road to Calais: the duke accom¬ 
panied them as far as the open country, and then went 
to Bruges, to hasten in like manner their contingent. 
The weather was so hot, that two of the Ghentese cap¬ 
tains and several soldiers died of the heat. The duke 
had given strict orders-that no marauding should be 
permitted; and, in consequence, while they halted at 
Armentieres, one-and-twenty men were hanged upon 
the trees in front of head-quarters for robbery. As 
they advanced, they took vengeance for the defeat of 
their countrymen in the affair near,Gravelines,-—not 
upon the English, hut upon the property of the two 
persons who held the command in that unlucky affair, 
and who vainly represented that no blame was imput¬ 
able to them, for the Flemings that day would neither 
listen to their advice, nor obey their orders. At Gra¬ 
velines they were joined by the force from Bruges, 
Ypres, and other parts of Flanders. The carriages for 

* Monstrelet, vii. 34-8—3f>2. Sueyro, ii. £81. Holinshed, iii. 187. 
t “ To tell you what ordinance was row cast, what powder was bought, 
what engines were devised, what harness was provided, what victual was 
purveyed for this great enterprise, 1 will not cumber you in rehearsing 
every thing particularly, because the Flemings write that the provision was 
more than tongue could speak, or heart could think.”— Hall, 181. 

t The sieur de Coniines commanded this part of the army, and Jean do 
Comines commanded the force from Ypres. One of these was probably 
ther to the historian. 
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the conveyance of tlieir tents, and the baggage and stores, 
were out of number; and on the top of each, Mon_ 
strelet says, there was a cock to crow the hours. Very 
many peasants had been collected to draw the cannon 
and other engines, the artillery both of ancient and 
modern warfare being at this time in use. Here 
they were mustered before the duke and Richemont, the 
constable of France. There were full 30,000 men 
“ wearing helmets * ; ” and the constable is said to have 
been struck with admiration at the strength which the 
duke from one single -province had brought into the 
field. 

They formed, indeed, a formidable array, if an army 
were to be estimated only by its numbers, and the ap¬ 
pearance of the men. One who was not well ac¬ 
quainted with the composition of that army, might have 
judged of it the more favourably, because the Flemings 
made no pretension to the pomp and bravery of war, 
but wore plain armour; and the regularity of their 
encampment was beautiful, the tents of every town 
having their separate quarter; and in these again 
the various trades being separately classed and sub¬ 
divided into companies, each quarter had thus the 
resemblance of a town, and the whole appeared at a 
distance like a great city. But it was soon seen that 
with this civic regularity, neither the principle of mili¬ 
tary disciple was to be found nor of civil obedience. 
A bare ran through the Bruges part of the camp ; the 
clamour which was set up was mistaken for an alarm : 
the whole force took the field and when, the cause of 
the disturbance was understood, the appearance of this 
poor frightened animal + was regarded as an ill omen. 
That presage was confirmed when they had crossed the 
river, and were about to encamp for the night at Tour- 
nehem: a tempest hetrati, of wind, and rain, and (bunder, 
and lightning : the hirhtmhs; was deemed lo manifest 
itself portentously over the (own and lowers of (Jr;:- 




velines ; and the force of the wind was such., that they 
could not pitch their tents, but were forced to take up 
their lodging upon the ground, and abide the brunt of 
the storm.®' 

The duke himself was confident of success : he had 
hitherto been fortunate in all his designs, and in 
this, which was the greatest enterprise that had been 
undertaken for many years, the popular feeling had 
thus far entirely corresponded to his wishes; so much 
did the Flemings seem to have the conquest of Calais 
at heart. In reliance upon this feeling, he had dis¬ 
missed half his Picard and Burgundian men-at- 
arms, against the advice of experienced counsellors, 
who warned him that, in case of danger, he would find 
a handful of gentlemen worth more than all the com¬ 
mons of Flanders, t Perhaps he thought that more 
danger was to be apprehended from quarrels between 
this part of his army and the Flemings than from an¬ 
other cause; for the manner in which the latter as¬ 
serted their superiority was likely enough to have pro¬ 
voked resistance. The Picards were so noted for their 
alacrity in pillaging, that their name had passed into a 
word of reproach. The Burgundians were not less 
expert in this branch of their military profession: but the 
Flemish commanders had set out with the determination 
of rigorously enforcing order in this respect; and, under 
the plea of enforcing it, the Flemish soldiers did not 
content themselves with replevying the spoil from the 
plunderers, hut despoiled them of their own property 
also ; and if complaint were made, the aggrieved party 
only drew upon himself additional chastisement. They 
suffered this in silence and in fear, “ but it was most 
impatiently;’’ and if there had been any considerable 
body of their countrymen at hand, to have taken up 
their cause, the camp miglp soon have become a scene 
■'of "bloodshed. ^ 

The first hostile operations were against the little 

* Sueyro, 282. Monstrelet, 356. Barante, vi. 392. 

t Barante, 389. 393. + Monstrelet, 357. 
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castle of Oye. The garrison consisted of some seventy 
soldier!, twelve of whom sold their lives dearly, — tl le 
rest yielded themselves to the duke’s mercy. Unhap¬ 
pily he had given the place and the spoil to the Ghentese, 
and they immediately hung nine-and-twenty of the 
prisoners in front of the castle, and afterwards brought 
forth the remainder to suffer the same fate; but the 
duke interposed, offended with this inhumanity, and 
saved them.* The castle was rased. The whole army- 
then proceeded to take post between the castle of Merk 
and Calais; and the duke, making an excursion before 
the town with his men-at-arms, obtained some advan¬ 
tage over a party of the garrison who sallied out against 
him ; and his people drove away a large booty in cattle. 
The Picards then assaulted Merk, which was defended 
by sir John Gedding, with about 200 men. The out¬ 
work was carried: the garrison displayed the banner 01 
St. George on the side toward Calais, rung all their bells, 
and added loud outcries, as if calling for speedy relief; 
but they prepared also manfully for defence. The assail¬ 
ants set a strong guard round the castle, lest they should 
escape during the night, and in the morning brought 
many great engines against the walls, damaged them in 
several places, and then Picards and Flemings made a 
joint attack. Three such assaults were effectually re¬ 
sisted, the English throwing down stones from the bat¬ 
tlements, and making such good use of their bows, that 
the assailants were glad to retreat. This resistance was 
not protracted so long as to exasperate an enemy already 
but too much disposed to exercise their power with in¬ 
solence and cruelty. When the garrison saw that no 
movement was making for their succour, they demanded 
a parley, and surrendered on the sole condition that they 
should not be injured in life or limb : they were sent to 
Ghent, there to be confine^ till they should be exchanged 
for any Flemings that might be taken. The common 

* Holinslied, J87. Monstrclct says, that of this second party, twenty- 
five in number, four or five only were respited at the duke’s request. 
Sueyro hangs them all, and seems to approve the execution para exaujuo [f 
terror dc los-que con poca sente sc atrevmn a tan grande exemto. 

v 3 
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men hurried into the fort for the spoil; but some of the 
Ghentese stationed themselves at the gates, and taking 
every tiling from the spoilers as they went out, laid all 
in a heap, saying, that the sheriffs of Ghent had ordered 
them to do so : when night came, they loaded the whole 
in carts, and carried it off for themselves. In conse¬ 
quence of the complaints that were made, enquiry was 
instituted, and the offenders were brought before the 
sheriffs whose names they had abused, and they were 
sentenced to banishment from Ghent, and from the 
whole of Flanders, for fifty years. Yet, though these 
men were convicted of roguery against their country¬ 
men, the sentence occasioned much murmuring, and had 
nearly produced a mutiny among the Flemings. Six 
men of that nation, and one Hollander, were found 
among the garrison : they were beheaded on the follow¬ 
ing day, and the fort was demolished.* 

The army decamping, then fixed their quarters upon 
the ground where, it was pretended, Jacob van Arteveld 
had encamped during king Edward’s siege ofCalais. Some 
false tradition had, perhaps, been devised, with the view 
of encouraging the Flemings as by a good omen ; for 
that demagogue had been murdered by the people a year 
before the siege.F The duke, with his knights and 
men-at-arms, pitched his tents nearer to the town. The 
day did not pass without a sharp skirmish, in which 
La Hire, who had distinguished himself when Joan of 
Arc was in her career of success, and who had just come 
to visit the duke, was wounded by an arrow in his leg. 
Many engines were planted to throw stones and halls 
into the tower: this was returned with interest from the 
ramparts; and after three vain assaults, the besiegers 
deemed it prudent to take up their quarters at a safer 
distance. Frequent sallies were made, and frequent 
skiunishes ensued, with various fortune, the Picards dis¬ 
playing great courage, even when they failed of success; 
hut for the Flemings, the praise which Monstrelet be- 
* Monstrelet, 3.W-3S1. Holinshed, 187. 
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stows upon them is, that they were not much afraid of 
the enemy, and thought if there were only three of them 
against one Englishman they should carry the day. 
The duke had two narrow escapes from death and from 
capture. One day, as he was reconnoitring, a cannon¬ 
ball killed four of his attendants close by ; and shortly 
after, as he was riding along the coast to inspect some 
works which he had ordered to he constructed, he was 
saved from a party of English by the speed of his horse, 
and still more by the devoted fidelity of Jan van I'lat- 
teels, who, instead of looking to his own safety, engaged 
the pursuers, anil was taken prisoner, wh.cn lie had the 
satisfaction of knowing that his master was in safety. 41 

Meantime, the sieur Jean de Croy, to whom the 
fortress of Balingen had surrendered on condition that the 
English should retire with part of their baggage, was or¬ 
dered to besiege Guisnes. He got little profit there, says 
Holinshcd, and did less harm. Ilis force, however, was 
such, and his engines produced such effectupon the town, 
that the garrison thought it prudent to withdraw into the 
castle; and while that siege was prosecuted with little ad¬ 
vantage, a detachment of the besiegers, under Robert 
de Saveuses, took the castle of Zautgate by capitulation, 
and regarrisoned it. All this while it was " a cooling 
card unto the Flemings, still to see ships from England 
arriving in the harbour openly, before their faces, laden 
with provisions, munition, and men." Their impatience, 
which, at first, vented itself in murmurs, broke out at 
length into loud complaints against the duke’s council, 
and especially against admiral Jan van Horne, seneschal 
of Brabant. The duke appeased them with gentle words, 
fair representations, and hopeful expectations : the fleet, 
he said, would soon arrive; he had letters announcing 
this; and if the wind had not hitherto been against 
them they would have sailed sooner. It was even more 
mortifying to perceive that the English seemed to con¬ 
sider themselves as much masters of the land as of the 
sea, and that every day they turned out their cattle to 

* Sueyro, »i Monstrclrt, ■>>-. HoliiuhcO, 1SS. 
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pasture as if in defiance of the besiegers. The Picards 
were such expert marauders, that this was not always 
done with impunity; and their occasional success excit¬ 
ing some little envy or emulation, about 200 of the 
Ghentmen, including some who were above the common 
rank, set out upon a forage in the marshes before Calais. 
They were seen from the town, and recognised by their 
dress: incontinently a sally was made; and the foragers 
were attacked with such vigour, that some twenty were 
slain, some thirty taken, and the rest fled to'their quar¬ 
ters in all haste, and in such fear that they spread con¬ 
fusion in the camp. Want of discipline, indeed, was 
continually betrayed, to the grief and mortification of the 
duke. The Flemings were on the alert and under arms 
at the slightest alarm, or apprehension of alarm: any 
trifling occurrence, therefore, at any moment might set 
the whole army in motion, and the duke could do no¬ 
thing to prevent this, or to establish a better order; “ for 
these people,” says Monstrelet, “ would have every thing 
according to their own good pleasure.”* 

It was not long before a herald arrived from duke 
Humphrey, who delivered this bidding from his master, 
the duke of Gloucester, protector of England, to Philip 
duke of Burgundy; " that he would give him and 
his whole army battle where they then were, if they 
would tarry for his arrival ; or if they decamped thence, 
that he would seek them in any other place -within their 
own territories, wherever the duke might appoint, and 
that with speed, if God would vouchsafe him wind and 
weather.” Philip of Burgundy made answer in the 
noble spirit of the times: — “ Sir, say to your master, that 
Iris challenge is both honourable and reasonable; how- 
beit, he shall not need take the pains to seek me in my 
own country, for, God willing, he shall find me here 
till I have my will of the tow^n, ready to abide him and 
all the power he can bring.” After the herald had re¬ 
ceived this reply, he was treated with good cheer, and a 
cup with a hundred guilders was given him as a guer- 
* Monstrelet, 36=1—366. Sueyro, 282. 
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don for his message. The duke had consulted only his 
own heart in returning this ready and becoming reply: 
he called a council on the morrow at the head quarters 
of the Flemings; and there, by master Gilles de la 
Voustine, his counsellor in the courts of Ghent, laid 
before the captains and nobles of Flanders the challenge 
which he had received, and his acceptance of it, en¬ 
treating them, at the same time, as his true friends, to 
remain with him, and assist him in maintaining his ho¬ 
nour. This they promised with unanimous good-will; 
and when the news was divulged, the nobles, wlm were 
ambitious of renown, hastened from all the neighbouring 
place#to his camp, in expectation of a glorious day.* 
At the same council it was determined to erect a high 
and strong bastile upon an eminence near the town, for 
the twofold purpose of commanding from thence a view 
of the movements within the walls, and of impeding the 
sallies of the garrison. It was mounted with sundry 
pieces of cannon, and manned with 400 troops under 
experienced leaders; Robert de Saveuses, whose mi¬ 
litary deserts had obtained for him the appellation of 
Le Bon, being one. This was greatly to the displea¬ 
sure of the .English, and they lost no time in attacking 
the new work; but it was so well defended, and rein¬ 
forcements came to its support in such strength, that 
the attempt failed, and they retreated into Calais, leav¬ 
ing some dead. Much skirmishing ensued on the mor¬ 
row and the following days at the barriers: in one of 
these affairs, the sieur de Plateaux was made prisoner, 
a half-witted knight, who, notwithstanding his folly, was 
a brave and resolute man in battle. On the 25th of 
July a fleet was descried, making towards the port. The 
duke mounted his horse and rode to the shore, eager to 
be certified that it was his own naval force, which had 
been so long and anxiously expected. A light vessel ad¬ 
vanced as near as the surf woiitu permit, and a man, 
jumping into the water., assured him of the joyful fact. 
The tidings occasioned a jubilant commotion in his dis- 
• Holioshed, 1S& MomtrcIM, 307. Socyra, 232. 
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orderly army : and so many hastened upon the downs, 
to enjoy tire sight, that all the exertion of their captains 
.was required to make as many as they could return for 
the defence of the camp. 

The duke and his engineers had formed a notable 
project, for blocking up the port. For this purpose six 
huge hulks had been filled with great square stones, well 
cemented, and, moreover, cramped with lead, to the 
intent that they should lie still like a mount, and not 
sever in sunder.” Four of these, on the evening that 
the fleet arrived, were conveyed to the mouth of the 
harbour and there sunk, the fleet meantime keeping up 
a constant fire upon the ships in the port, one of which 
went down in consequence. The other two stone ships, 
at the next full sea were, by the same craft and policy, 
sunk also. “ But,” says the English chronicler,whether 
God would not that the haven should he destroyed, or 
that the conveyers of the hulks knew not the very chan¬ 
nel, these ships, at low water, lay openly upon the 
sands.” At ebb tide the English, women as well as 
men, hastened from the town, and working at the de¬ 
molition with hearty good-will, pulled them to pieces, 
in spite of a continual fire from the ships, to the great 
astonishment, as Monstrelet observes, of the duke and 
his admirals, and carried both the stones and the timber 
into the town, to be used for strengthening their own 
fortifications.* The fleet, which had the mortification 


* Monstrelet, 369. Holinshed, 188. Suevro says (p. 282.) fue gasto v 
trabajo inntil, pues quemando las los Ingleses sc Ilevb los impedimentos la 
marea. Deziam algunos que no liavian acertado con el puerto, los mas 
se burlaron de la traza . — Hall, 1S2. 

Had this story found its way into any popular history of England, the 
experiment would not have been repeated at Boulogne during the war 
with Buonaparte; but it had long been the fashion for modern historians 
to reject all the circumstances of history, and present little more than a 
caput mortumn of results. That a first lord of the admiralty should have 
read Monstrelet or Holinshed was not to be expected; but it might have 
been expected that he would have known what the rise of the tide is upon 


The port of Calais was closed in a'moi- 

year 1679. “ The entrance,” says Mr. Malcolm (Miscellaneous Anecdotes, 
p. 54-.) “ was so narrow that only one vessel could pass at a time, and not 
without considerable skill in the pilot, aided by the highest flow of the tide 
A ship from Amsterdam was entering under full sail, and received a violent 
shock, in consequence of which, the ship being repelled with great force, 
.he crew moored in the roads, and waited for the next tide. They then 
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of seeing this extraordinary device thus frustrated, set 
sail for Holland on the morrow, because the seamen 
knew how dangerous it was to keep the sea on that sta¬ 
tion ; and also because they dreaded still more the 
appearance of the English armament, which it was re¬ 
ported was on the point of sailing. But the Flemings 
looked upon this as a desertion on the admiral’s part, and 
as a proof of treason in the duke’s ministers : they had 
been assured before they left Flanders, they said, that 
Calais should be besieged by sea as well as by land, and 
see how they had been betrayed ! With much difficulty 
the chiefs succeeded in pacifying them for the time ; 
and wfien the duke convened the principal leaders of 
the commonalty to a grand council, and laid before 
them the whole plan of his intended operations, they 
seemed to be perfectly satisfied. He had ordered the 
ground to be examined by persons well acquainted with 
the country, and competent to such a task, and with 
their advice he had fixed upon a spot whereon to offer 
duke Humphrey battle, whenever he should arrive. 

Hardly had the council in which the Flemings had 
thus resolutely concurred in the duke’s brave determi¬ 
nation been broken up, when the English sallied from 
the town in great force, and attacked the bastile : a cry 
went through the camp; all were in confusion, so little 
were they prepared for an alarm which ought always tc 
have been expected: they hastened from all quarters to 
the defence, the duke himself hurrying there on foot; 
but horse as well as foot had sallied ; and while the in¬ 
fantry attacked the work, the horsemen interposed be¬ 
tween it and the disorderly multitude, and presented so 
formidable a front, that before any assistance could be 
given” it was taken by pure force. About eight score 
of the garrison were slain, the greater part, of the 
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rest were made prisoners; and because the Flemings 
had put to death an English knight, who fell into the 
hands of the Picards in this affair, half those prisoners 
were put to death before the gates in sight of the duke’s 
army. The success was so complete that they carried 
away all the ordnance and other artillery; and the 
consequences were more important .than the victors 
themselves could have thought possible; for mutinous 
assemblies were immediately held in the camp ; absurd 
charges of treason were mingled with •well-founded 
accusations of neglect or carelessness against their lead¬ 
ers ; ferocious opinions were advanced, that certain 
of the duke’s counsellors should be put to death ; and a 
general resolution was declared that they would decamp 
at once, and return home without delay. No sooner 
was the duke aware of these movements than he re¬ 
paired to the head-quarters of the Ghent army, and 
there convened a large body of these ungovernable sub¬ 
jects, ancl reminded them of the answer which, with 
their accord, he had returned to duke Humphrey’s 
challenge, and of the resolution which that very morn¬ 
ing they had taken to give the English battle whenever' 
they should arrive, as it was certain that they soon 
must; and he entreated them not to decamp at such a 
time, as if they feared the enemy, for to do this would 
be indelibly to disgrace themselves, and to bring upon 
him such shame as never prince before him had incurred. 

He knew their temper too rvell to employ any other 
language than that of entreaty : but even entreaties 
were vain; and any appeal to their sense of honour, and 
to their courage, was lost upon men who sought by 
their boldness in mutiny to conceal from others the fear 
which they really felt, and perhaps to disguise it from 
themselves. Some of the captains answered respectfully 
for their men, and endeavomed to excuse their conduct; 
hut the men “ little thanked them for this;” and, turn¬ 
ing a deaf ear to all that the duke could urge, obsti¬ 
nately persisted in their purpose. Cf It need not,” says 
Monstrelet, “ be asked whether he was grieved at 
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heart, for hitherto he had succeeded in all liis under¬ 
takings to his heart’s desire, and now in this, which 
was the greatest of all his enterprises, he saw that he 
must fail.” Even his repeated requests that they would 
wait for a few days only were of no avail: any day they 
thought might bring the English fleet in sight; and the 
duke was not more solicitous to tarry for its arrival 
than they were to be at safe distance when it should 
arrive. Convinced, too surely, at last, that all farther 
persuasions would be ineffectual, he asked them only to 
remain till the morrow, that they might pack up their 
baggage and retreat in good order, for the sake of their 
own safety; and that they might not be harassed by 
the enemy, he said that he would escort them as far as 
the river of Gravelines. With this they complied, 
though the greater number said they were in suffi¬ 
cient force not to need any escort. By way of employ¬ 
ing the interval, some of the ringleaders intended to go 
to the duke’s quarters, and there murder some of his 
counsellors, for having advised him to an enterprise 
which, in the manner they carried it on, never possibly 
could have been achieved. The persons whose lives 
were thus threatened heard of their danger in time; and, 
leaving the army unobserved while they could, made 
their way with some few attendants to Jean de Croy's 
detachment, which was before Guisnes. Their escape 
made this disorderly host more clamorous, and more 
eager to hasten from a position where they thought that 
if the enemy found them they should be exposed to 
certain destruction, either by the treachery or the inca¬ 
pacity of the duke’s counsellors. The men of Ghent, 
who were the principals in this mutiny, began to strike 
their tents and load their baggage, and the rest, of tile 
army were not slow in following the example : the men 
of Bruges alone were displeased at the disgraceful de¬ 
termination which had been taken; and. though com¬ 
pelled to pursue the same course with their unworthy 
comrades, prepared for the retreat with less pre¬ 
cipitation, and were resolved to leave behind them no 
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memorials of their own misconduct: the other Flem¬ 
ings abandoned their artillery and engines *, hut the 
men of Bruges put theirs on carriages, and, for lack of 
horses, had them drawn by men. Many pipes of wine 
and of other liquors were staved, " to the great loss of 
the merchants : ” many, however, were left, equally to 
their loss, hut to the great contentment of the garrison 
of Calais, and of duke Humphrey's men. They set 
fire to their tents ; and yet such was the hurry of their 
retreat, that many tents were left standing, and great 
booty and abundant stores were found in the forsaken 
camp, t 

All that the duke could do was to protect this mutin¬ 
ous host from what might else have been the likely, as 
it -would have been the just, consequence of their own 
disobedience and indiscipline. He covered their retreat 
in person with his men-at-arms ; and forming thus a 
rear-guard, which secured them against any sally from 
the garrison, followed them to Gravelines, where, their 
panic being somewhat abated, they quartered themselves 
upon the same spot which they bad occupied before 
their bootless siege. There Jean de Croy joined him 
With the troops from before Guisnes, pursuant to his 
orders. He, too, had left his stores and engines on the 
ground, for want of means for transporting them, and 
his retreat had • been insulted by the garrison. :j: The 
duke now called his lords to council: their first business 
was to give him consolation, mortified as he was. and 
complaining bitterly of the disgrace thus brought upon 
him : he had, however, no worse fault wherewith to re¬ 
proach himself than the imprudence of having relied up¬ 
on a people who were so little to be trusted, but severe 

* Sueyro mentions two guns, belonging one to Leyden and the other to 
Haarlem, and named Hoppenbier and Swertegriete. Holinshed, among 
“the many fair pieces of ordnance found in the camp,” mentions “specially 
one called Dijon, so named after the" chief town of Burgundy.” 

f Monstrelet, 372—377. 

j Monstrelet says they were hardly pressed, and must have been com- 
polled to surrender in a few days if the Burgundians bad remained; but he 
forgot that in a few days duke Humphrey would have arrived; and Holin¬ 
shed says, that the orders to raise the siege were to Jean de Croy, “ very 
j oyous, for he neither got nor saved.” 
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reflections were made upon those persons by whose advice 
the expedition had been undertaken. They recom¬ 
mended him to store and strengthen all his frontier 
.towns, seeing that he might surely expect the English 
would invade him in their turn; and for himself, it 
was their opinion that he should retire to one of the 
towns in the interior, from whence he might repair 
wherever his presence should be most needed. Some 
of the nobles and chosen men-at-arms remained, by his 
desire, in Gravelines: if that place were taken, the duke 
said, it would be very injurious to the whole country • 
and he pledged his word that if they should want assist¬ 
ance there he would come to their succour, cost what 
it would. Others went to Ardres, and to the towns 
and castles in the Boulonnois. Yet, when the council 
broke up, and before their chiefs departed to their re¬ 
spective stations, the duke made one more appeal to the 
soldiers, and entreated them to wait a few days longer, 
for the sake of his honour and their own. This having 
failed, he left them, and went to Lisle, from whence he 
issued a proclamation, requiring that all persons who 
had been accustomed to bear arms should hold them¬ 
selves in readiness to march against the English, who 
were about to land at Calais. * 

Chagrined as he was at the ignominious result of an 
enterprise so important in itself, he could not, however, 
but be conscious that if his own people had not com¬ 
pelled him to break up the siege, nothing could have 
saved such an army from the most slianleful defeat and 
rout. Duke Humphrey arrived so soon after their de¬ 
parture that he partook of the spoils of the camp : he 
came with a fleet of some 300 sail, and with not less 
than 20,000 men, a formidable army, considering of 
what materials it was composed—English archers and 
men-at-arms, and knights. He marched into the 
'enemy’s country, and, making no attempt upon any of 
the fortified places, swept t the land before him of its 
cattle and all movable spoil. Seven thousand men were 
» Monstrclct, 377—382. 
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collected at Cassel to oppose him ; hut when they saw 
liis strength^ they were thankful for the protection that 
their position afforded them, and let the invaders pur¬ 
sue their career unmolested. Some Flemish exiles were 
in the English army, who served as guides, and took 
cruel, and perhaps indiscriminating, vengeance for them¬ 
selves. Six- weeks they persevered in a course of war¬ 
fare more destructive than honourable, burning houses, 
and villages, and open towns, and the suburbs of such 
as were fortified, and destroying the country in every 
part j but duke Humphrey possessed no such military 
talent as his brothers, Henry V., and Exeter, and John 
of Bedford. By some strange neglect, he had neither 
taken with him sufficient store of bread, nor made 
arrangements for being supplied with it, near as he was, 
during the whole incursion, to his resources; and to 
the want of this customary aliment a sickness in the 
.army was ascribed, which proved more destructive 
than the enemy’s sword. “ Many good women,” says 
Monstrelet, “ saved their houses by giving bread, and 
even got cattle in return for it;’’ for the marauders were 
driving off more than they knew how to keep, or where 
to water. This - want of bread and'the mortality among 
his people compelled him to return, when, in Hall’s 
honest words, he “ had sufficiently plagued and wasted 
the countries of the duke of Burgoyne.” Two thou¬ 
sand cart-loads of booty were brought to Guisnes and 
Calais, besides such prisoners as were able to ransom 
themselves.* 

The English fleet, meantime, which, had debarked 
the troops, proceeded along the Flemish coast. The 
principal towns, in hasty alarm, remanded the men who 
had been disbanded, and a considerable force, well pro¬ 
vided with artillery, was marched towards Biervliet. 
and encamped near the sea, for the protection of the 
coast. The duke left them, as he had left the people 
of the interior, to their own. measures and their own 

* Monstrelet, 385—387. Sueyro, 2S4—285. Hall, 184. 
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means of defence, being not unwilling that his enemies 
should take vengeance for him upon his disobedient 
subjects. * The English had no troops on board, and 
cuntenr.ed themselves with as much mischief as the 
sailors could commit, without exposing themselves by 
venturing inland, or endangering the ships. The Hol¬ 
landers' fleet was at this time wind-bound in Sluys : 
their admiral, Jan van Horne, repaired to Furnes and 
Nieuport, to take measures for the defence of the? coast; 
but the people, upon a false suspicion of collusion with 
the English, attacked and murdered him and a faithful 
servant, who defended him to the last. In Walcheren, 
the inhabitants found that they had done wisely in 
having refused to commit any act of hostility against 
England: they were now treated as friends in return, 
and carried on a profitable trade in provisions with the 
fleet. Once while the fleet was wind-bound at Cadsant, 
the men landed in the western part of that district 
called Het Vrye, or the Free Land of Bruges, and 
destroyed several villages there, when the men of the 
eastern part, with some troops from the ships at Sluys, 
to the amount of 4000 in all, gathered together and 
marched against them. Cut off as the invaders were 
from all succour, the Flemings might have overpowered 
them, if they had not posted themselves strongly in the 
polder of Breskens, and there presented so brave a front, 
that the Vryelanders, when they approached near enough 
to see what reception would he given them, forsook their 
standards, threw down their arms, and fairly, or rather 
foully,-took to flight, t 

Having landed near Hulst, with the hope of plunder¬ 
ing that then rich place, the English were compelled to 
reimhark by the inhabitants and the people of the 
Pays de Waes, Axel, and Honteness, whom they had 
called to their support. * The expedition, however, 
effected its object : it alarmed the coast, while duke 
Humphrey ravaged the interior; and having done this, 
it returned to England, leaving the duke of Burgundy 
* Stieyro, £85. t Idem, 2SD. 
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sufficiently employed witli his turbulent subjects.— 
When the men of Ghent came back, after their dis¬ 
graceful retreat from Calais, they demanded of the 
magistrates a new suit for every one, according.to cus¬ 
tom : the magistrates had spirit enough to refuse tin’s 
insolent demand, and to tell them, in reply, that by their 
conduct in deserting their prince they had much better 
entitled themselves to a halter. The bitter reproof was 
borne with: some sense of shame, perhaps, withheld 
the troops from resenting what they were conscious of 
havingdeserved. Yet when the duke soon afterwards came 
to Ghent, hoping that by his presence he might engage 
that city to support him against Bruges, which was 
then in open rebellion, the people brought out their 
banners into the great market-place, in menacing array, 
and called upon him, as soon as he entered, to ex¬ 
plain to them the causes of the retreat from Calais, and. 
demanded wherefore that town had not been besieged by 
sea, in conformity to the plan which had been agreed 
on ? The duke felt how necessary it was to conciliate 
them, lest they should unite with the insurgents, who 
were using every means to strengthen themselves by 
such a confederacy. He stated to them, therefore, what 
the circumstances were which had rendered it impos¬ 
sible for the admiral to arrive earlier with the fleet, or 
to continue off the port after his arrival : indeed, he 
said, every seaman knew that to besiege Calais on the 
sea side was impossible, by reason of; the danger of being 
driven on shore; moreover, the Hollanders had not 
assisted him with shipping, according to their promise. 
Their next question was, wherefore the. English fleet 
had not been burnt, seeing that men and vessels had been 
collected at Sluys for that express service ? The reply to 
this was, that they had been wind-bound in the harbour 
during the whole fifteen days that the enemy was on 
that coast. The men of Ghent were somewhat con¬ 
ciliated by the temper in which he listened to them, 
and the satisfactory replies which were given to some 
of their demands; but, in order to make them satisfied 
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both with him and with themselves, he found it neces¬ 
sary publicly to declare that he laid no blame to them 
for the breaking up of the siege, and that this had been 
done by his permission and with his orders. “ They 
were most desirous,” says Monstrelet, “ to have their 
disgrace wiped away, because they knew full well that 
all cried shame on them.” Yet a little while after¬ 
wards they murdered Gilbert Pactetent, the head dean 
of the trades, upon an absurd imputation of having 
prevented the storming of Calais, and of having acted 
treasonably in making so little use of their guns and 
other engines during the siege * ! 

The duke at this time, because of his breach with 
England, was fain not only to flatter the men of 
Ghent, but to make such terms with those of Bruges, 
as, by allowing impunity for recent outrages of the most 
audacious kind, ensured a repetition of them upon the 
first discontent that might arise. After a second insur¬ 
rection, in which the townsmen attacked him in the 
streets of Bruges, killed above an hundred of his men, 
beheaded more than thirty whom they took prisoners, and 
hung and quartered an honest blacksmith, for lending his 
hammer to break open the gate, that the duke might make 
his escape; the people were made sensible of their fault by 
the miseries of anarchy which they had brought upon 
themselves ; and now, instead of urging the Ghent men 
to join with them in rebellion, they entreated them to 
mediate in their behalf. This left the duke at leisure 
for another attempt against the English, the disgrace 
of his former expedition stinging him to new efforts. 
During his siege of Calais the seneschal of Ponthieu, 
Florimont de Brimen, had entrapped the garrison of 
Crotoy into an ambuscade, taken the town by storm, 
and unsuccessfully besieged the castle. Crotoy stands 
about a league from the lftoutli of the Somme, on the 
opposite side to St. Valery ; and after the siege was 
raised the English carried on an aquatic warfare from 

* Monstrelet, 388—392, Sueyro, ESC-7. Monstrelet, viii. 9. 
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thence against the people of Abbeville, harassing them, 
and more especially the poor fishermen, with two flat- 
bottomed boats, called gabarres; and thus they com¬ 
manded or infested the river, till, the Abbeville men 
stealing down the stream by night, some expert swim¬ 
mers fastened grappling irons to the unguarded gabarres, 
and they were towed away, “ to the vexation of the 
English.”* The seneschal, and the sieur d’Auxy, who 
was commander on that frontier, were erroneously in¬ 
formed that the garrison would not be able to hold out 
more than a month for -want of provisions : and upon 
this report they assembled a force, and fixed their quar¬ 
ters in front of the castle, within the old enclosure of 
the town, the fortifications of which they had demo¬ 
lished before they withdrew from it in the preceding 
year. Abbeville readily supplied stores and money, 
being very desirous to be relieved from so ill a neigh¬ 
bour; but the castle, as they had before experienced, was 
“ wondrous strong;” and therefore, when they apprised 
the duke of their undertaking, they required his sup¬ 
port. Some of his household, whom he sent to enquire 
into the probabilities of success, reported that the castle 
could not possibly be reduced by famine, unless the 
mouth of the river was blockaded. Upon this he ordered 
the governors of St. Valery, Dieppe, and the adjoining 
sea-ports to engage as many vessels as they could for 
the purpose, and appointed Jean de Croy to command 
the siege ; an undertaking for which he was peculiarly 
qualified, because he had once been governor of Cro- 
toy. The duke did wisely in not assuming the com¬ 
mand, and exposing himself to the disgrace of a second 
failure. Perhaps he did not deem the enterprise of 
sufficient importance to be carried on in his own person, 
for he seems to have taken no other lesson from expe¬ 
rience. He went to. inspect the siege, and, as at Calais, 
gave orders for erecting a large bastille, or blockhouse, 
that the besiegers might be secure in their quarters. It 
was constructed under the direction of sir Baudo de 


* Blonstrelet, vii. SSL 
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Noyelle, a knight of the Golden Fleece, and was very 
strongly built, and surrounded with ditches: other 
works also were erected, and the whole well stored with 
rfrrimunition and provisions. Having given this order, 
the duke departed ; and his hopes were heightened by 
the result of a skirmish, in which the lieutenant-governor 
was taken prisoner by the sieur d’Auxy. * 

When the king of England and his council were in¬ 
formed of these preparations, “ they were not well 
pleased thereat," knowing how important the possession 
of Crotoy was to them, for facilitating the landing of-a 
force in Picardy. It was not, however, necessary to 
fit out an armament for its relief: instructions were 
sent to Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, who was then 
regent of France, and he despatched some 5000 men, 
horse and foot, from Normandy, under lord Talbot, 
lord Falconbridge, and sir Thomas Kiriel. Their in¬ 
tended movement was no sooner made known to the 
duke than he summoned from Picardy and his other 
dominions the greater part of his nobles and men-at- 
arms. Monstrelet estimates them at 800 or 1000 t: 
it is not likely that he could draw any force from Flan¬ 
ders at that time, and the Flemings were not the 
only vassals who failed him. He went in person with 
the count d’Estampes, his nephew of Cleves, and the 
count de St. Pol. At Hedin sir John of Luxemburg 
joined him, as he had been summoned; but he came 
honourably and manfully to declare that he could not 
hear arms against the English,'because he had not for¬ 
mally. renounced his oath of alliance with. them. It 
was in vain that- the duke endeavoured to shake his 
resolution; representing that, as his vassal, he was 
hound to him also by an oath; that he wore his order, 
and had always been of his party, and could not honour¬ 
ably refuse to serve him, especially as it was to repulse 
enemies who had invaded his dominions. Luxemburg 
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remained firm to Jfis purpose; and the ground on which 
he rested, was so valid, that he obtained from the duke 
letters of remission, and returned home accordingly. ® 

The duke was then left inferior in numbers to the 
force which was advancing from Normandy; but that 
which he had with him consisted of experienced men- 
at-arms. He arrived with them at Abbeville a day 
before the English reached the abbey of St. Valery, 
where they quartered themselves. He reinforced the 
town with stores of every kind; so that the townsmen, 
when asked whether they thought themselves able to 
hold out in case they should be besieged, replied in full 
confidence of so doing. His plan was, not to make any 
engagement for giving battle on an appointed day, but 
to avoid a general action, to guard all the defiles and 
fords, cut off the supplies of the enemy, and attack 
them in their quarters, or wherever they should find 
them at advantage ; a plan more prudently laid than 
steadily pursued. Expecting them to pass at the ford 
of Blanchetaque, he prepared for defending that passage 
with cannon and other engines : Talbot, therefore, di¬ 
rected his march toward another ford, which had been 
left unprotected, perhaps because it was more difficult. 

Some three or four hundred of the English, as soon as 
they had fixed their quarters in the abbey, crossed the 
river at a ford above Crotoy, and foraged the whole of the 
country round the newly erected blockhouse, and even 
as far as the town of Rue, making some men at arms 
prisoners, with their horses and baggage, and meeting 
with nothing to oppose them. Very early on the morrow 
the whole army marched, and forded the river in good 
order, the water, when half the infantry crossed, being 
mid-deep. + They drew up, on an eminence above the 
town, in battle array. This was in sight of the block¬ 
house ; and the besiegers, expecting now themselves to 
be besieged, made preparations for a brave defence. 

* Monstrelet, 51—53. 

f Hall says “ tlie 'men went in the water up to the chin, so glad were 
they to rescue their fellows.” 
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Many were created knights on this occasion: one of 
them is designated as the tall bastard of Renty ; but it 
does not appear that he acquitted himself as “ a tall 
man” in the sequel. But the English had no intention 
of giving the enemy the advantage of their works : they 
advanced to Forest Monstier, some six miles off, quar¬ 
tered themselves there awhile, and afterwards at La 
Broye, a large village on the Authie, -which was full of 
provisions, and from whence they foraged all around. 
On their departure, they burnt the village, and ad- 
vsnced to Auxi, from thence also foraging in small 
psrties, and in all directions, without encountering the 
slghtest opposition. It seems as if the duke had learnt 
sc well what the courage of the English was, when he 
was in alliance with England, that he entertained a 
)roper respect for it ever after. He remained in Abbe- 
"ille himself ; and, instead of -watching, as he had in¬ 
tended, for any opportunity of harassing the enemy, 
le distributed his men among the principal towns and 
castles in that part of his territories. And, beginning 
now to have some misgiving, lest the blockhouse which 
he had constructed before Crotoy should do as little 
credit to its defenders as that which he had built before 
Calais, he sent Jean de Croy and the bailiff of Amiens 
to inspect it, and ascertain whether the garrison were 
disposed to defend it gallantly. So far, however, was 
this from being the prevailing sentiment, that it -was 
soon perceived they wished to be any where else, pro¬ 
vided they could get away -without loss of honour. Dis¬ 
appointed as the duke was in his hopes, and perhaps in 
his expectations, by this report, he wished, for his own 
credit as well as for theirs, that they should leave the 
place like soldiers : he determined, therefore, with the 
advice of his ministers, that the stores should be packed 
up, and the men at arms retreat, with them and the 
artillery to the town of Rue, after setting fire to the 
blockhouse. “ The garrison, however,” says jVIonstreict, 
“ made no such honourable retreat.” The greater part 
of them mutinied against their chiefs, without any rea- 
<; 4 
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sonable cause, and, leaving not only the artillery, stores, 
and baggage, but most of their armour also, fled rather 
than inarched to Rue, the English from Crotoy shout¬ 
ing after them, “ as they would have done to a ribald 
mob.” The only part of the duke’s instructions which 
they observed was, that they secretly set fire to the out¬ 
work, and the flames, communicating to the blockhouse, 
consumed it. The captains, among whom were -some 
of the most tried and approved men in the duke’s ser¬ 
vice, had no alternative but to make the best of their 
way, first to Rue, and thence to other places undo 1 
their obedience. Much blame was cast upon the kniglrte 
and esquires of Picardy for their shameful retreat: 
they excused themselves by throwing the blame upon 
the archers. The English, whose prudence in not 
attacking the bastille ivas fully proved by this event, 
seeing that the. object of their expedition was effected, 
moved from Auxi, “which was a fair and considerable 
place,” and burnt it to the ground. The great object 
was accomplished; but while Kiriel, having victualled 
Crotoy for twelve months with the stores which the 
besiegers had abandoned, canned the ordnance and car¬ 
riages which he had captured into Normandy, Tal¬ 
bot sent word to the duke that Picardy should he laid 
waste, unless he would come forth like a valiant prince 
and give him battle. The duke knew his enemy too 
well to accept of such an invitation ; he withdrew from 
Abbeville to Amiens, and Talbot carried his threat into 
execution, “ destroying and burning all that he could 
see or come to” in that county and in the Artois; 
till, satisfied with havoc, he re-crossed the Somme at 
the same place where he had before forded, and returned 
into Normandy, carrying away many prisoners, much 
cattle, and much plunder. The only loss which the 
English had suffered was that some thirty or forty of 
their foragers had been caught when straggling, and 
hanged. * 

The duke, thus baffled a second time, and not with- 
t * Monstrelet, 54—59. Hall, 188. Holiushccl, 192. 
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put loss of reputation, retired to Ilesdin.* This second 
failure made him, like an angry gamester, more bent 
upon a further trial of his fortune. After deliberating 
upon many plans, he ordered the count d’Estampes and 
Antoine de Croy, with 5000 men, to enter the county Si3>i ' 
of Guisnes, and break down the principal dyke in those 1438 , 
parts, in expectation that, even if he should not succeed 
in drowning the town of Calais and the surrounding 
country, he should at least reduce it to such a condition 
that the English would be compelled to abandon it. 

Some engineers were so unskilful that they persuaded 
him this might he effected : the labourers, however* of 
whom a great number had been brought together, had 
not been long employed before they discovered that no in¬ 
undation which could ever be brought about by such means 
would either endanger the loss of the place or annoy the 
garrison. The silly enterprise, therefore, was given over 
after they had broken down the bridge of Nieulay, and 
some smaller dykes t, which were easily repaired. 

A truce,, which had been c ‘ taken for a small time, 
and for a less observed,” scarcely interrupted the course 
of these hostilities. But the duchess of Burgundy, a 
wise and good princess, nearly akin to the reigning 
house of Plantagenet, used all her endeavours to bring 
about a peace with England. The duke’s hopes of 
aggrandising himself by the war were abated, and the 
more industrious part of his subjects suffered severely 
from the stoppage of their cloth manufactures, no wool 
being imported from England. Ypres felt this espe¬ 
cially. Men were thrown out of work and bread, in a 
time of extreme dearth. Smuggling no doubt had its 
beginning as soon as custom-house duties were imposed. 

There existed at this time a law by which all maimer of 
merchandise, whether entering the realm of England 
or going out, should lie ioneited :d u were lauded or 

* “ Haviemlo,”saysSiicyro, “Kasta.lo imitilim'irtc (autoen losap.-in-ins,— 
"v'c'sri- 

pilam-ts mas insipncs.-volvioc.m mmm mmlacioi. a flisd'ni.” V. ;JW-3. 

t Monstreicl. 11:;. in. Suovro. :>ut. 
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put on board in creeks and small landing places, instead 
of the great ports, except when vessels had been driven 
into such creeks “ by cohersion of tempest of the 
sea.'” * But as the facilities of smuggling are in pro¬ 
portion to the degree of intercourse between the coun¬ 
tries concerned, the supply of any bulky commodity 
which could be introduced must in these days have 
been very inconsiderable. Already tlie warlike govern¬ 
ments of Europe had begun to make war upon the re¬ 
sources of an enemy by impeding his commerce; what 
had always been practised as the law of the strongest 
being now directly regarded as a measure of policy. 
This, of course, led to the fabrication of false papers 
and forged passports ; and when an enemy’s ship was 
brought into an English port-, false witnesses were pro¬ 
vided to swear that the goods on hoard were neutral 
property. This being “ to the great hinder an ce of the 
captors and abashment of the courage of the king’s 
liege people,” an act was passed that all goods taken 
in an enemy’s ship should be considered as legal prize 
for the three years ensuing, and longer if it should 
please the king, “ insomuch,” the law stated, “that it 
is not contrary to the league made between him and 
some of his allies.” f Four years afterwards this law 
was modified, and alien merchants were allowed to lade 
enemy’s ships, provided the masters, owners, or mer¬ 
chants of the said ships took out letters patent of the 
king’s safe-conduct, surety, and safeguard. ^ It was 
soon found that such letters patent were forged as 
easily as false papers; and it was then enacted that 
they should he of no avail unless they were enrolled in 
the king’s chancery ; the reason assigned for this being, 
that by the fraudulent practices which it was intended 
to suppress, the king’s enemies were greatly enriched, 
and their navies strongly increased, while the navy and 
merchandise of the realm greatly diminished ; whereas, 
“ if people of the king’s amity were feared and dis- 
* 4 Hen. 6. c. 20. + 14 Hen. 6. c. 7- t IS Hen. 6. c. 8. 
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couraged from freighting the ships of her enemies, their 
navy in time to come would be decreased, diminished, 
and^hat of her subjects and friends increased and en¬ 
larged.” * It became a contest of commercial regula¬ 
tions between the duke of Burgundy and the English 
government, after more active hostilities had ceased, the 
duke being engaged in turmoils with his own subjects, 
and with the marauders whom the French king encou¬ 
raged to provide for themselves upon his neighbour’s 
territories, and the English seeking to maintain their 
ground in France, not to make conquests on the side of 
Artois or Flanders. The prohibition of English cloth 
in Brabant, Flanders, Holland, and Zeeland was a 
measure which the duke thought would injure England, A ^-- 
and encourage his own manufactories: an ordinance, 1 " 
therefore, was published to this effect, and strictly en¬ 
forced ; and whatever English cloths were found were 
seized and forfeited. When a truce at length was made 
between the two powers, it was stipulated that this pro¬ 
hibition should be revoked: nevertheless, it was con¬ 
tinued to be enforced, and that notwithstanding letters 
from the English government and demands of redress. 

At length they passed an act declaring, that unless this 
ordinance was repealed before the ensuing Michaelmas, 
no manner of merchandise or goods, of the growing or 
workmanship of the countries which the duke possessed, 
should be imported into England, on pain of forfeiture; 
the ordinance, it was said in the act, being " to the in¬ 
tolerable damage of all the commons of this realm, 
because many clothmakers, that is to say, men weavers, 
fullers, and dyers, and women websters, carders, and 
spinners, and others who were buyers and sellers of the 
materials in their various stages, had no other occupa¬ 
tion ; and being deprived of this, to which of very 
necessity they were constrained for their living, were 
driven, by idleness and distress, to sin and evil life." t 
The act was re-enacted in the ensuing year. 

The English had not yet turned their arms against 
* 20 lien. U c. 1. H Suoyro/SW. 27Hen.fi. r. 1. 



cadi other; nor, thourii llic title of bn u i< ] A Imnal 
against idem in Franco., had tin, In t m .f .].<n ’.u- 
Jit.ary renown, or abated any flniu of Inn piuni on 
Hut their naval force appears to have been necrlccted ; 
and-while the three great powers ol Entrlanrl. franco, 
raid Burgundy were eagerly engaged in the continental 
war, the trade of piracy flourished. A certain Man¬ 
nequin Leeuw, who had been banished from Ghent 
for his misdeeds, tool: to this course, and pursued it 
with such success that he got together a squadron of 
eight or ten vessels, well armed and stored. He not 
only infested the coast of Flanders and Holland, and 
the English Channel, hut scoured the coast of Spain, 
and even proceeded as far as the Straits of Gibraltar, 
making war indiscriminately upon all nations, and 
calling himself the Friend of God and the Enemy of all 
mankind. This wretch escaped the vengeance of man; but 
he, and, as it appears, the greater part, if not the whole, 
of liis people, perished in a storm at sea.* The Easter¬ 
lings, among whom the piratical spirit was still con¬ 
tinued down from the days of the Vikingar, provoked 
at length the Hollanders and Zeelanders. They had 
been warned by one of their own people, more far¬ 
sighted than themselves, not to rouse the lion: for if he 
was so far awakened as to feel his strength, he would 
be provoked to use it! Instead of listening to this 
counsel, they pursued their depredations, laughed at the 
demand of 50,000 florins for reparation, when it was 
made in the name of his countrymen by the burgo¬ 
master of Amsterdam; and, when they were required to 
choose between such amends and open war, made 
choice of Are and sword. Upon this the Hollanders 
and Zeelanders united their forces, sent a fleet to sea, 
ancl gave the Easterlings a p-eat defeat, taking twenty 
of their ships, besides three vessels laden with salt 
and other commodities from Prussia, and a rich Vene¬ 
tian carrack in their company. This action was more 
important in its consequences than in itself: it made 
* Monstrelet, vii. 347. Sueyro, 2S1. 
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the two provinces sensible, for the first time, of their 
maritime strength, and gave a new impulse to that 
spirit of maritime adventure which they had recently- 
begun to manifest. Till of late the Zeelanders had 
confined their trade to the northern and eastern ports, 
and to those of their French and English neighbours : a 
voyage to Spain had been considered among them to be so 
perilous, that whosoever undertook it settled his worldly 
and Iris spiritual affairs as if preparing for death *, 
before he set forth : from this time they carried on a 
brisk trade with Spain and Portugal. Till now they 
had borne the insults of the Easterlings as the weaker 
party: after this victory they retaliated upon them, 
attacked and captured one of their admirals off the 
coast of Norway, hoisted a besom at the mast-head, in 
token that they had swept the seas; and, if their own 
chroniclers may be believed on such a subject, showed 
themselves as much superior to their enemies in the 
generous treatment of their prisoners as they had proved 
themselves to be in war.f But this redeeming virtue 
. can have belonged only to individuals : it is certain that 
those who were engaged in this predatory warfare soon 
made no distinction between friend and foe, considering 
all as fair prize upon which they could lay strong hand. 
Under pretext of making war upon the Easterlings, 
the admiral Hendrick van Borselen, lord of Veere, en¬ 
tertained all the pirates and outlaws whom lie could 
gather together, and carried on his depredations with 
equal audacity and address. The booty which he ob¬ 
tained enabled him to add largely to his possessions in 
Walcheren, by the purchase ;): of confiscated estates; 
while he received others as grants from the duke, who 
thought it prudent, at any cost, to retain in his service, 
or at least in the profession of obedience, one who could 
render himself so destructfve an enemy. This did not 
prevent the admiral—for he held that rank under {lie 
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duke — from infesting the coast of Flanders,, carrying 
off cattle from Cadsaut, and selling them publicly in 
Zeeland. His excuse was, that the terrible character 
of his men compelled him to act as he did; and the 
duke admitted the exculpation,, being fain to overlook 
outrages which he could neither prevent nor punish. * 
M4l' t was l° n g shice any sea rovers had infested Eng- 
’ land so boldly. A. statute!’ of this time sets forth that 
the poor merchants of this realm were daily robbed by 
the king’s enemies, not only upon the sea, hut in divers 
rivers and ports within the same .realm, their ships 
and goods captured, their bodies taken and imprisoned 
with great duress, and put to great fines and ransoms: 
nor was this all; for “ the king’s poor subjects dwelling 
nigh the sea coasts were taken out of their own houses, 
with their chattels and children, and carried by the 
enemies where it pleased them.” In consequence of 
these complaints, the commons prayed the king to take 
order for the safe keeping of the sea ; and represented 
that the least purveyance which could he made for his 
worship and the defence of the realm was to have upon 
the sea, from Candlemas to Martinmas, eight ships 
•with four stages, carrying one with the other 150 
men each. Every great ship was to have in its com¬ 
pany a barge, with eighty men, and a ballinger, -with 
forty; and there were also to he four pinnaces, with 
twenty-five men in each. They advised also that there 
“ should be named eight knights and worthy esquires 
of the west, of the south, and of the north, so that no 
country should he displeased; ” from these the king 
should choose such one as him liked to he chief captain, 
and the other seven should act under him, so that every 
great ship should have a captain on hoard. They 
named such ships!: as seemed to them proper for this 
service, and advised that when “ stuffed and arrayed 

* Kiieyro, 313, 314. ' f 20 Hen. 6. c. 1. 

4 They were ( he Nicholas of (he Tower, at, Bristol, the Katharine of the 
Burtows, at Dartmouth, and (lie.Spanish ship Unit was the Lord Toons 
(Poines), at the same port; Sir Philip Courtney’s ship, at the port, of 
London, and the Trinity, of the same port; at Hull, the Thomas, and that 
called Taurners, named Grace a Dieu ; and the George at Newcastle. 
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they should assemble in the Humber/’ there to obey 
such rule and governance as by their captains and 
under-captains should to them he ordained; and their 
muster to be seen by certain persons deputed thereto by 
the king’s commission. In case any of the ships, 
barges, ballingers, or pinnaces named for this service 
should not be in England, or not in the port specified, 
or otherwise not to lie had, the captain, or, in his ab¬ 
sence, the under-captain, the esquire, to the ship so 
wanting should have full power to choose another like 
and fitting ship in its place. Proclamation was to be 
made in the said navy, that no harm or hurt was to he 
done by it to any ship of our friends, whereby any 
trouble or breaking of peace might fall between the 
king and his friends. When they brought any prize 
into port, neither goods nor ships might he disperbled 
till it had been duly ascertained whether they were 
enemy’s property or friend’s ; but this proof was to he 


eight barges were tn be one of Harry Russell’s at Weymout 
ilip Courtney's; the Maniake at j’lynmmfi: the Mary of 
e Pratt, both at Winchelsea ; the Valentine of de Hew lit a 
at London ; the Slags at Saltash ; and a barge without a 


ml one was sir Philip Court- 
powner; the Palmers of sir 
■accountable name of Pygfygg, 


WilliamBouvill at Fowl, ,___ 

belonging to Wards and Cooks at Dover. r l 
ampton, at St.Osyth's in Essex, and at Lon 

One of th e pinnaces was Harry Russell’s; 
two at Dartmouth. 

The wages of the men two shillings each per month; their victualling 
fourteen pence per week, the estimated cost in food and wages for six 
months 516S/.; and for eight months yearly following, during the grant 
of the subsidies for two years upon wines and merchandise imported.and 
exported, 6890/. JSs. 8 d. 

The names are here given as Mr. Bree has printed them, who evidently 
has often failed in deciphering the manuscripts before him. There is a 
paper in Rymer, which probably relates to one of the ships enumerated in 
the list; and certainly to the builder, 'It is dated 1149, and states that John 
Taverner, of Kingston upon Hull, had built a ship adeo magnam sicut mag¬ 
nate carrakam seu majorem (qua; quidem navis Grace Dieu nnneupatur) 
ad jnmsens in portu nostro Londoniw cxistentcm. Because of its size tiie 
king granted him permission to call'ft also - the Grace Dieu, and to freight 


is at Hastings, the other 
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made within six weeks after the havening of the vessel. 
Half the amount of the prize should belong to the mas¬ 
ters of the ships, quarter-masters, shipmen, and soldiers; 
the other half to he divided into three parts, of which 
two belonged to the owners of the fleet, and the other 
to the chief captain and under-captain, the chief' captain- 
having two parts of this share, arid the under one. " 
No portion was claimed for the crown ; perhaps it was 
considered as having no claim, when none of the ships 
belonged, to it. 

The seas seem to have been better kept while this 
armament was maintained. An incident of nearly the 
same date may serve to show the insecure position of 
foreigners in this country, and the dangers to which 
they were exposed, not merely in any outbreak of the 
rabble, but by the uncharitable temper of the people. 
a. d. A petition was presented to <v the wise and discreet 
1441. commons of this land in parliament, showing that some 
Genoese ships, with many Saracens covertly on board, 
had entered the harbour at Rhodes, under the flag of 
knights hospitallers; that their object had been to give the 
said Saracens good knowledge of the entries into that isle, 
and that they had committed depredations there upon 
ships, persons, and cattle, to the great reproach of all 
Christians, and great hurt and disworship of the master 
and brethren of the convent of Rhodes : wherefore the 
petitioners prayed the commons, in their wise discre¬ 
tion, to pray the king and the lords spiritual and 
temporal, that all the Genoese in this land might he 
held in such reputation and conceit as enemies to the 
Christian people, succourers and helpers to the enemies 
of the Christian faith and miscreants ; and, moreover, 
to purvey such remedy and punishment against their 
demerits and evil purpose as might he pleasant to God, 
profit and ease to Christian people, honour and worship 
to this land, and surety and salvation to our holy re¬ 
ligion, for the love of God, and in the way of charity.” 
The answer to this address was, that the king, when 
*“ Bree’s Cursory Sketch, 115—118. 
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he should be more fully informed, would demean him¬ 
self herein as a Christian prince ought to do, in keeeping 
of t)ie Christian faith.* A few years afterwards, are- 
port prevailed that a Bristol merchant, Sturmyn by 
name, who had travelled with his ship in divers parts 
of the Levant and of the East, had obtained some green 
pepper and other spice, with the intention of having them 
set and sown in England; and that the Genoese, know¬ 
ing this, had waited for him upon the sea, and spoiled 
his ship and those in his company. Fabyan, by whom 
this is related, says, “ it is full like to be untrue that 
the Genoese should spoil him for any such cause ;• for 
there is no nation that dealeth so little with spices. 5 ' 
-But, with whatever pretext, an outrage had been com¬ 
mitted, for which all the Genoese merchants in Loudon 
were committed to the Fleet, till they had given suffi¬ 
cient bond to answer the demand, amounting to (>000 
marks, f 

England was at this time “ unquieted” by factions, 
Which were then ripening apace for civil war; and France 
“' sore defaced by spoil, slaughter, and burning/ 5 ~ The 
other princes of Christendom “travelled eifeetuously 55 to 
bring about peace between the two countries. A diet was 
appointed at Tours; ambassadors were sent thither from 
the emperor, from Spain, from "Denmark, and from 
Hungary, to he mediators. “ The assembly,” says the 
chronicler, “was great, but the cost was much greater', 
insomuch that every part, for the honour of their 
prince and praise of their country, set forth themselves, 
as well in fare as apparel, to the uttermost. 1 ’ The 
meetings ended in a truce by sea and by land for 
eighteen months, which, was afterwards prolonged to. 
the year 1449 t 1 and meantime Suffolk concluded for 
his imbecile kiner'thnt impolitic marmue which in its 

Breo, 24fi. This compiler supposes (ho pefif inn to linvecome from the 
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consequences completed the ruin of the English cause 
in France. The truce soon ran out, and the old course 
of depredation and havoc was renewed. 

There had been statutes * passed to restrict the ad¬ 
mirals and their deputies from intermeddling with 
things not within their proper jurisdiction, which they, 
it seems, were desirous of extending from, the seas and 
ports as far as their power could reach. It was now 
enacted t, that for any offence committed by the king’s 
subjects upon the seas, or in any port within the realm 
under the king's obeisance, against any strangers who 
were either in amity, league, or truce with England, or 
a. d. had the king’s safe-conduct or safeguard in any wise, 
1452. the chancellor might immediately proceed against the 
offenders, and cause full restitution to he made or just 
redress. But little could amity, league, or truce avail 
the merchant in those times, or any other safe-conduct 
than what he carried with him in the strength of his 
ship and the courage and fidelity of his company. 

1456. Just as, in former times, when any tumult arose in 
London, the Jews were the immediate objects of vio¬ 
lence ; so, now, the rabble, upon any like occasion, at¬ 
tacked the foreign merchants, “ and them spoiled, 
robbed, and rifled, without reason or measure.” It 
was not the rabble only that were implicated in these 
outrages : the weight of capital punishment fell upon 
them alone, but “ diverse great fines were set on the 
heads of divers merchants, and paid, for winking at the 
matter.” f Jealousy of the foreigner’s profits had ac¬ 
tuated them ; and they ought to have been punished 
with as much severity as the ignorant wretches whom 
they instigated or encouraged. 

Amid the wars and rumours of wars with which the 
nations were now afflicted, the most absurd prodigy 
that ever found a serious 'relater is recorded at this 

1457. time. “ In the month of November,” says Holinshed, 
“ in the Isle of Portland, not far from the town of 
Weymouth, was seen a cock coming out of the sea, 

* 13 Rich. 2. c. 5. 2 Hen. 4. c. 11. 

t Holinshed, 243-244. Hall, 235. 


t 31 Hen. 6. c. 4. 
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having a great crest upon his head, and a great red 
beard, and legs of half a yard long : he stood oh the 
water and crowed four times, and every time turned 
about and beckoned with his head toward the north, 
the south, and 1 the west; and was of colour like a 
pheasant, and when he had crowed three times he 
vanished away.”' * But no portents, either of earth, sea, 
or sky, were needed in those days to warn any who 
possessed the slightest forethought against the evils to 
come. The French, “ much desiring to be revenged 
of old displeasures and great damages, thought to take 
advantage of those civil dissensions by which the 
strength of England was distracted; and with that view 
they appointed two navies to invade and depopulate the 
towns and ports adjoining to the rivage of the sea.” 
The one, which carried 4000 men-at-arms and archers, 
was commanded by Pierre de Breze, sieur de Varenne, 
and comte de Maulevrier, grand seneschal of Norman¬ 
dy, with whom was the bailey of Evreux, Robert de 
Flocques. The other was under the sieurs de la Fosse 
and de l’Eure. Both sailed from Honfleur, one a few 
days after the other, late in August; the former and 
earlier taking an eastward, the latter a westerly direc¬ 
tion. The latter ventured little, and did less; and 
having burnt a few houses some where on the south 
coast, by' night, returned with small booty to Bre¬ 
tagne. The former made for Sandwich, upon certain 
intelligence that the town was neither fortified nor 
manned, the chief persons having a little before with¬ 
drawn, “ to avoid the pestilential plague which sorely 
there infected and slew the people.” Early on a Sun¬ 
day morning they landed some 1800 men about two 
leagues from thence, and, marching thither in three 
battalions, came to a bulwark which had been lately re¬ 
paired, and was defended by two towers, filled with 
archers: this outwork was taken by storm, and the 
English retreated into the town. The bailey of Evreux, 
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who commanded the rear-guard, remained at his post 
during the attack, and so continued, pursuant to his 
instructions, till the fleet arrived off the harbour, hav¬ 
ing a guidon of Dunois, the Bastard of Orleans, on 
board, home by Galiot de Genouillac.* 

There were in the port one large carrack and three 
ships of war, into which many English had retreated, 
and from whence they annoyed the enemy with their 
arrows. A negotiation was opened with them, the 
seneschal sending word that if they chose to cease 
from shooting they might land in safety, but if not, be 
would burn their vessels. Each was so much exposed 
to the other, that the terms were mutually advantageous: 
and the English landed accordingly, to continue their 
defence ashore, leaving the ships to the invaders. The 
seneschal had it then proclaimed that no one, on pain 
of death, should plunder a church, violate a woman, 
set a,house on fire, or kill any one in cold blood; in¬ 
junctions which are said to have been all most honour¬ 
ably observed. The troops now entered the town by 
the gates, and the fleet sailed into the harbour. Then- 
work, however, was not yet done: “ the English,” says 
Monstrelet, “ gave them full employment;” when they 
were defeated in one place, rallying in another, and at... 

■ tacking them every where. At last, with great difficulty, 
the French drove them out of the town, displayed their 
banners from the gates, and formed in front of them in 
battle array, perceiving now that precaution as well as 
courage was necessary, for the inhabitants were gather¬ 
ing strength from all the adjacent parts. They had heard, 
and disbelieved, that, the French intended to attack 
Sandwich., and therefore had made no preparations for 
defending it: hut though they had neglected to provide 
against the danger, there Avas no want of alacrity in 
encountering it; and they kept up their skirmishes be¬ 
fore the gates for six hours Avitliout intermission. The 
French, on their part, behaved manfully : the seneschal 
took the opportunity, as an honourable one, of being 
* Monstrelet, is. 596-8. 
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knighted on the field; the same honour was conferred 
on Thibault de Termes, bailey of Chartres, Jean Char- 
bon.net, sieur de Chevreuses, and others, to the number 
of thirty in all. The French archers, however, found 
more agreeable employment within the walls than in 
front of them: there was a great quantity of good wine 
m the town, and the weather, their exertions, and the ex¬ 
ultation of success, made them enjoy it so well, and drink 
so deep, that the seneschal saw it would be impossible 
for him to maintain his ground there through the night. 
Very wisely, therefore, about four in the afternoon, 
while the men were not too far gone for obeying orders, 
and taking care of themselves, he ordered a retreat, and 
effected it with no other loss than that of a boat which 
sunk, and in which nine men-at-arms were drowned. 
“ It was a pity/’ says Monstrelet, “ for they had that 
day well done their duty : may God grant them his 
pardon, and show mercy to all the others who fell ! ” 
They had had many killed and wounded during the day. 
According to their own historians, they carried off much 
wealth, with many prisoners, and many vessels of dif¬ 
ferent sizes : they remained at anchor in the road till 
the Thursday following, waiting, no doubt, for a wind : 
the English continuing all the time in readiness to 
oppose them, had they attempted a. second landing; but 
as soon as the wind served, the seneschal returned to 
Honfleur, where the prisoners were ransomed, and the 
plunder divided.* 

The English are said to have been at this juncture 
desirous of making peace with France; but, according 
to Monstrelet f, the French king would neither hear 
nor see the ambassadors, who not only were unable to 
effect any part of their object, hut could induce neither 
lord nor lady “ to accept the palfreys, many of which 

* Monstrelet, SOS. 401. Hall (235.) is very angry at the French acenuni. 
in which, however, there seems to bo nothin!! exaggerated, It was an affair 
wherein both parties behaved well, and cadi might have learnt to respect 
the other. 

+ Vol.x. p. 41. 
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Genoa, and two Spanish ships that exceeded them both 
in height and length. “ There was a very sore and 
long-continued battle fought betwixt them,” for it lasted 
almost the space of two days. The English lost an 
hundred slain, and many more who were sorely hurt; 
the Spaniards and Genoese suffered far more : one ac¬ 
count speaks of 1000 men killed, another of six and 
twenty vessels sunk or put to flight: the only certain 
statement is, that three of the largest prizes were carried 
into Calais, laden with oil, wine, wax, iron, cloth of 
gold, and other riches, to the estimated vahie of more 
than 10,000/. “ The earl’s fame, it is added, hereby 

increased not a little, and many a blessing he had for 
this piece of service.”* Warwick was not very scru¬ 
pulous concerning the lawfulness of the captures which 
he could make upon the high seas. Recent disputes with a. d. 
the Hanse Towns had led to a truce of eight years, with 1456. 
the expressed hope that, during that interval, the com¬ 
plaints and claims on both sides might be adjusted'!': that 
truce, however, had not long been agreed on, before the 
earl fell in with some Lubeck ships, and gave them battle: 
a new complaint arose out of -this affair; and commis¬ 
sioners were appointed to meet with others from Lubeck at 
Rochester, and there enquire into it. He had now matter 
of greater moment to engage his restless spirit. 

When the civil war had broken out, and the duke of 
York had taken the field, Warwick came from Calais 
to his aid, bringing with him a body of old soldiers ac¬ 
customed to the wars of Guienne and Normandy. The 
two armies approached, and were within half a mile of 
each other, near Ludlow, when the king pitched his 
camp, and offered a free pardon to such of the rebels as 
should give over their lewdly begun enterprise, and repair 
to him for mercy. The- proclamation had the effect, 
which might be expected at the commencement, of a. 
rebellion, before the habit of obedience has been broken, 
and the principle destroyed. Among others, the greater 

* Holiiish..,), 250. )‘';ibjran, 031. -f Itymcr, xi. ;>7I. 

t Ii>. Xi. 415. 
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part of the men of Calais, under sir Andrew Trollope, 
a most distinguished commander, departed during the 
night from the Yorkite camp, and went over to the king. 
Their desertion prevented the duke from attacking the 
king at daybreak, as had been intended ; it defeated Ins 
projects, and so far confounded hiin, that he fled with 
his younger son to Ireland; and Warwick, with the 
earl of March (afterwards Edward IV.), and a select 
company, could find no safer course than to make then- 
way into Devonshire, and from thence embark for 
Guernsey, in a ship which a certain squire, by name 
John Dynham, purchased for them at the price of 110 
marks; at Guernsey they recruited themselves, and, sail¬ 
ing from thence to Calais, were there joyfully received at a 
postern by their friends.* The duke of Somerset mean¬ 
time had been appointed by the king’s party to the 
command of that important fortress: “ but the old 
husbandman,” says the chronicler of our civil wars, 
“ sayeth, that, as too hasty sowing oftentimes deceivetli, 
so too late never well proveth ; for if the king at the be¬ 
ginning had dispossessed his adversaries of that refuge 
and hold, no doubt but he had either tamed or vanquished 
them with little labour and small danger.” t 

Somerset, rejoicing much in his new office, sailed 
with great pomp to take possession of it; but when he 
would have entered the haven, the artillery shot so 
fiercely both out of the town and Risehank, that lie, suf¬ 
fering there a sore repulse, was fain to land at White- 
sand bay. When he required the captains of the town 
to receive him as the king’s deputy, they neither re¬ 
garded his summons, nor looked at his letters patent ; 
and it was well for him that the castle of Guisnes was 
in the hands of more loyal men : thither lie of necessity 
resorted, and from thence daily skirmished with the 
garrison of Calais, c< more to his loss than gain.” The 
troops whom he took with him were true; not so the 
seamen, with whom Warwick was a favourite, perhaps 
for the licence which he allowed them: they carried 
_ * Holinsbfid, 253. Fabyan, 635. + Hall, 242. 
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some of the ships into Calais, and delivered into War¬ 
wick’s hands several of his enemies; and that earl, 
though they had been thus betrayed, incontinently 
caused their heads to be struck off. This was not the 
only aid which Warwick and the earl of March received; 
“ no small number of the commonalty daily resorted to 
them, the seas being open, by reason .whereof, although 
they daily lost people, and had many slain, yet the num¬ 
ber was restored, and the gap ever filled, while Somerset 
suffered continual detriment.” That duke applied for 
reinforcements, and without delay “ llichard lord Rivers 
and sir Anthony Woodville, his son, accompanied with 
400 warlike persons, were ordered to join him : and 
these martial captains endeavouring themselves to the 
point for the which they were assigned, came to the 
port of Sandwich, and there abode the wind and the 
weather, which obeyeth neither king, nor serveth em¬ 
peror.” * 

March and Warwick were well informed of these 
movements: they had hands enough, and wanted no¬ 
thing but money wherewith to keep men contented who 
served them only for the sake of gain. This they pro¬ 
vided, by borrowing 18,000/. from the merchants of the 
staple ; and having thus strengthened the sinews of 
war, they despatched John Dynham with a strong com¬ 
pany to Sandwich, looking upon him as one who might 
be relied on for any service. He sped so well, that 
he surprised the town, took lord Rivers and his son 
in their beds, robbed houses, spoiled ships of great 
riches and merchandise, took the principal ships of the 
king’s navy (except the Grace de Dieu, which was not 
in a state to be removed);, and carried them off, well 
furnished as they were with ordinance and artillery, “not 
without consent and agreement of the mariners, which 
owed their singular favodr to the earl of Warwick.” 
Dynham received a wound in the leg which lamed him 
for life; but though it disabled him for war, it seems 
in its consequences to have promoted his fortune: for, 


Hall, 242. Holinshed, 254. 
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taking in consequence to a different pursuit, lie became 
at length lord high treasurer. Wounded as he was, 
he brought the ships royal, laden with money and pri¬ 
soners, to Calais, and there presented them to the earl 
of March ; “ not knowing then,” says Hall, that the 
lord Rivers’s daughter, which then had an husband living, 
should be the earl’s wife, nor thinking that her father-, 
for his sake, should after be destroyed : but who can 
know the secrets of God, or without Him declare the 
chances that after shall ensue ? ” 
a. n. Some of these ships were immediately manned and vie- 
1460. tualled, and Warwick sailed in them to Ireland, there 
to confer with York. The weather favoured both his 
going and his return ; in other respects he was strong 
enough to defy fortune. It is said that sir Baldwin 
Fulford undertook to destroy him, on pain of losing his 
head,—which lie afterwards lost as a faithful adherent 
of the red rose : but, after spending a thousand marks 
of the king’s money, he returned from a bootless quest. 
The duke of Exeter had been appointed chief admiral, 
and he lay on the west coast, hoping to intercept War¬ 
wick ; but he was afraid of his people, captains as well 
as men, ■'who did not dissemble that Warwick had 
their good wishes, and that they had neither respect 
nor liking for their commander; so that Warwick, who 
was prepared for battle, and expected it, passed by with¬ 
out molestation. Orders were now given for the de¬ 
fence of the sea coast, and all men passing to Flanders 
were forbidden to touch at Calais on pain of death, lest 
forced loans should he taken from them, or from the 
merchants of the staple. Sir Simon Montford was ap¬ 
pointed to guard the Downs and the Cinque Ports ; hut 
his fortune was even worse than that of the lord Rivers, 
for a detachment under the lord Fauconbridge was sent 
from Calais against him : that unlucky town was a second 
time taken, and Montford and twelve of the principal per¬ 
sons under his command were carried across the Chan¬ 
nel, and beheaded on the sands before Risebank. After 
t Hall, 243. Fabvan, 635. 
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this success, March and Warwick, putting “ the castle 
and town of Calais in sure and safe custody to their 
only use,” sailed for England, landed at Sandwich,- and 
inarched against the king. 1 * 

While the English barons with desperate courage, and 
at this time with unshaken fidelity, were waging life and 
land for the contending houses of York and Lancaster, 
the rare instance occurred of one who looked only to 
his own security, caring for neither claimant, nor for his 
country, nor for his own good name. The earl of 
Wiltshire Was at this time treasurer of England : as an 
active enemy of the Yorkites, he went with the lords 
Scales and Hungerford to Newbury, which belonged to 
the duke of York, made inquisition there of those who in 
any wise had favoured the duke, executed some, and 
spoiled all the inhabitants of the town. From thence 
he went to Southampton, and, under pretence of fitting 
out an expedition against the earl of Warwick, he man¬ 
ned four great Genoese carracks with soldiers, stored 
them with food, which he took up at the king’s price 
without payment, put great part of his treasures on 
board, and, after sailing about awhile, conveyed himself 
and his property into Dutchland, sending the soldiers 
back.f Events followed each other now in rapid suc¬ 
cession,— York’s first successes, his subsequent defeat 
and death, and the assumption of the crown by his son 
Edward IV., who took full vengeance upon the enemies 
of his line. He appointed the earl of Kent high a.d. 
admiral; and a fleet, with 10,000 men, put to sea HeI. 
with the apparent view of deterring the French from 
sending a force to assist queen Margaret, landed in Bre- L16'2. 
tagne, took Conquet, and afterwards the Isle of Rhe, 
and then returned. In the following year, tire queen 1463. 
obtained from Louis XI. a force of 2000 men, under 
the same seneschal of Normandy, Pierre do Breze, wdio 
had formerly got possession of Sandwich : it was sup¬ 
posed that the king wished to be rid of him by fair 

* Hall, 24:1 J-'aliyaii, 630. Holinshcd, 2-U—£5(i. 

t Holinnhdl, £.08. 
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means, and therefore sent him on this service in the 
hope that he might perish in it. Expecting to be joined 
by Somerset, with a Scottish force., they landed at Tyne¬ 
mouth ; but meeting there neither with succour nor 
tidings of succour, they reimbarked. The weather 
suddenly became tempestuous : the queen herself was 
glad to escape in a small caravel into Berwick; the other 
ships were driven on shore near Bamborougli Castle, 
and the French, who saw no means of saving them, set 
them on ' fire, retired into Holy Island, and there en¬ 
deavoured to defend them. They were attacked there 
by the Bastard Ogle, and a squire, by name .John Man¬ 
ners, with the strength of the adjacent parts. Some 400 
were taken prisoners, and put to ransom, many were 
slain; the remainder, with the seneschal, made their 
way to Berwick, where the queen received them gladly, 
and gave him the command of Alnwick Castle; he 
defended it well till he was relieved by the Scots under 
the earl of Angus, who came with a great army and 
rescued them ; the English looking on, and thinking it 
much better to leave the castle without loss, than to lose 
both the castle and the men, considering the great power 
of the Scots and their own small number.!' 

The queen, whose spirit nothing could subdue, leav¬ 
ing her helpless husband and her son at Edinburgh, 
sailed from Kirkcudbright with four ships, once more to 
solicit help from France. The duke of Bretagne aided 
her with 12,000 crowns, ami Louis, out of his wonted 
policy, privately gave her a small 1' body of troops, ex¬ 
acting from her an obligation that she should deliver up 
Calais to him, as soon as it was in her power. The battle 
of Hexham followed, and the capture of king Henry ; 
and Edward then thought himself “ set in the sure stall, 
stable throne,' and immovable chair ” of his kingdom, 
and “clearly out of doubt of all hostility and dan- 

* Monstrelet, x. 19, 20. Hall, 259. Holinshed, 280, 281. Henry v. 127. 
t I-Iall, I suspect, states the number of the detachment (500) erroneously, 
for that of the force which'was sent with the seneschal; “ a small number 
for her purpose,” he says, “andyet greater than her husband or she were 
able to entertain in wages of their own coffers,” 
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ger.” Of all liis adherents, Warwick was the person 
to whom he was most beholden for his success; but. by 
privately contracting a marriage while that great baron 
was publicly negotiating for one by his authority, he 
gave him deep offence, and is said previously to have 
offered him a private wrong, which was not likely 
ever to be forgotten or forgiven. When the earl had A ; 
determined upon taking vengeance, he connected him- 1469 ' 
self with Edward’s brother, the duke of Clarence, by 
giving him his eldest daughter in marriage. The mar¬ 
riage was celebrated at Calais, and some months elapsed 
before any demonstration of enmity was made on War¬ 
wick’s part, or any suspicion appeared on the king’s. 

The earl’s plans were ill laid: he seems to have halted 
between two opinions, and to have resolved upon un¬ 
making the king whom he had made, before he could 
subdue his own enmity toward the house of Lancaster, 
so far as to reconcile himself with queen Margaret, and 
prepare for restoring the dynasty which he had deposed. 

The effect of this irresolution was, that he was prepared 
with no plan of proceedings when lie had made himself 
master of the king’s person hv a night attack upon his 
quarters at Wolney, near Warwick, and placed him in 
custody of his brother, the archbishop of York, at 
Middleham Castle, in Yorkshire: and when Edward, 
escaping from his careless guard, made his way safely 1470. 
to York first, and thence to Lancaster and London, the 
earl and Clarence found it necessary to fly the kingdom. 

They hired ships at Dartmouth, well armed, and at 
all points trimmed, and decked ; and, embarking with 
their wives and retainers, sailed for Calais.* 

Warwick’s intention was to leave Ins family in that 
safe hold, while he proceeded to the French king, Louis, 
in. the hope of either obtaining a great aid from him, or 
of “incensing him earnest IJ to make battle against, king 
Edward.” He was the more likely to succeed, bemuse, 
by the marriage of diaries the Fold of Burgundy with 
Edward’s sister, Margaret, the house of V one hail con- 
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nccted itself with the power that, of all others, Louis 
regarded with the most jealous and inimical feeling. 
That the duke wore the blue garter on his leg, and the 
red cross, which was the badge of king Edward.- on his 
mantle, he considered a plain demonstration of his 
friendship for the English, and of his capital enmity 
against France/' Warwick had left Calais in charge 
to his lieutenant, the sieur de Vaucler, a Gascon 
by birth, on whose fidelity he firmly relied : nor was 
he altogether deceived in him; for it appears that 
Vaucler was very desirous to serve his lord, provided he 
could do so with safety to himself. Few men have 
succeeded so well in playing so dangerous a game. In¬ 
stead of opening the gates to Warwick, he fired upon 
his ships, not, however, with the intention of injuring 
them. The duchess of Clarence was delivered of a fair 
son while they lay at anchor before the place—(poor 
child, his fate is one of the blackest stories in the black 
history of state crimes !) ; — it was not without great 
entreaty that Vaucler would allow the infant to he 
taken on shore for baptism, and permit two flagons of 
wine to be taken aboard. Edward, as may be supposed, 
was well pleased with the deputy lieutenant’s conduct ; 
knowing that, if the same course had been pursued on a 
former occasion, when he and Warwick took refuge 
there, it would have been fatal to what was then the in¬ 
surrectionary cause. Fie immediately sent over his 
letters patent, constituting him chief captain of Calais, 
and proclaiming Warwick a traitor. Vaucler’s charac¬ 
ter and station qualified him for the post, for he was 
a knight of the garter. The duke of Burgundy also esti¬ 
mated th importance of this act to the king of England, 
and consequently to his own immediate interest, so 
highly, that he sent Philippe de Comines to Calais, to 
settle upon Vaucler a pension. Of 1000 crowns, and exhort 
him to continue faithful to the part which he had now 
taken; and that captain accordingly took the oath of fide¬ 
lity to Edward, in presence of Comines, and the other 
* Continuation of Moustrelet, XL 95. 
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officers of the garrison and of the town did the same. 
Vaucler, meantime, sent secret advice to Warwick, that 
if he attempted to enter the town he would be lost; the 
townsmen and most of the garrison being against him, 
as well as his own country and the duke of Burgundy: 
he advised him, therefore, to return into France, make his 
part good there, and leave him to manage his affairs in 
Calais, of which he -would render him a good account 
in due time.* Warwick by this time had collected 
about fourscore vessels, they who rejoiced in any pretext 
for plundering the merchant ships gladly joining him : 
with these he sailed for Normandy, capturing all vessels 
belonging to the Low Countries which came in his 
way; he landed at Dieppe; and repaired immediately 
with Clarence" to the king of France, to commune with 
him at Amboise.f 

That crafty monarch, than whom no king ever knew 
better when to spend and when to spare, received him 
to his heart’s content, supplied him largely with money 
for his followers, and ordered his admiral, the Bastard 
of Bourbon, to put to sea in aid of this new ally against 
the duke of Burgundy. Meantime Warwick’s ships 
scoured the coast of Flanders, and brought in such 
stores of merchandise in their prizes into the French 
ports, that Louis is said to have prohibited by proclam¬ 
ation any further sale of such goods, lest the province 
should be drained of its money. At Amboise, one of 
those matrimonial alliances -were formed, which hav¬ 
ing policy for their sole motive, have so frequently frus¬ 
trated the very purpose for which they were designed: 
the earl’s youngest daughter was married to prince Ed-. 


* “ Ilservit tres-bien son capitaine, Uiy donnant ce conseil,” says Comines, 
“ mais trcs-mal son roy. Jamais horame lie tint plus grande dcsloyaute que 
ce Vaucler, vu que Ie roy d’Angleierre l’avoit fait capitaine en chef, avec 
cequeleduc de Bourgogne luy.doimoit” Coniines give 

aussi b?en des tromperies et mauvaVtrez ric 
(non pour en user, mais pour s’en garrier), je veux declarer une trn 

ct aussi veux qu’on*entend les tromperies do nos vo'isins.’comme les nosires, 
et que partout il ya du bien et du inal.” — Coll. Univ. dcs Mcmoires, Sc. 
t. xi. 147,148. 

f Hal), 278, 279. Holinshed, 294 Comines, ut supra, 144-S. Cent, of 
Monstrelet, xi. 98—104. 
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ward, king Henry’s only son. Bitter wrongs were to be 
forgiven on either side, and the deepest resentment to 
be overcome : but, in contracting this alliance with the 
house of Lancaster, whereby lie pledged himself to the 
restoration of that house, the earl overlooked the pro¬ 
bable effect upon Clarence, who might now think it safer 
to be reconciled to bis brother than to serve under the 
red rose. Edward did not lose the occasion which was 
thus presented to him, and by means of a female agent 
opened an intercourse with his weak and worthless bro¬ 
ther, which prepared the way for his defection, This 
was the only measure to which an apprehension of his 
danger excited him, though Burgundy repeatedly warned 
liim, that unless he was well prepared the enemy would 
be upon him. Yet Edward could not but be aware ho w 
greatly Warwick was to be dreaded. C( There was no 
other man,” says Hall, “ whom the people held in so 
much honour, and praised so much, and extolled to the 
clouds so highly. His only name sounded in every song- 
in the mouth of the common people, and his person was 
represented with great reverence, when public plays or 
open triumphs were showed or set forth in the streets : 
and now his absence made them long daily more and 
more to have the sight of him, for they judged that 
the sun was clearly taken from the world when he was 
absent.” * But Edward, a young, hale, and handsome 
prince, brave as the bravest of his undaunted race, and 
equally devoid of fear and of forethought, reckoned 
upon his own popularity, and disbelieved or disregarded 
that of Warwick, the king-maker, whose reputation, 
however, was then as great in other countries as in Eng¬ 
land. + The king of France had hound this mighty 

"■ “One cause of the great favour in which Warwick was held by the 
commons of this land was by reason of the exceeding household which he 
daily kept in all countries, wherever tie sojourned or lay; and when he 
came to London, he held such an house that six oxen were eaten at a 
breakfast; and every tavern was full of his meat, for who that had any ac. 
quaintance in that house, lie should have as much sod and -roast as he might 
carry upon a long i\ay.” — fIolinshed, 301. 

t “ Taniala con el rey v con todos,” says Sueyro, “ pues devia valer 
muchoel hombre que pudo trocar dos vexes el estado de Ingalaterra, y 
disooner de la corona.”—T. ii. 479. 
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earl, and with him queen Margaret for her husband, 
and the prince of Wales for himself as well as his 
father, by oath, never to confederate with the house of 
Burgundy, but to assist him till he should have sub¬ 
verted that house, and subjected its dominions.* Even 
Charles the Bold might reasonably regard with appre¬ 
hension the consequences of such an engagement. 

That prince prepared immediately to meet the dan¬ 
ger. He seized upon the French property at Bruges, 
Antwerp, and other places. His states, Burgundy ex¬ 
cepted, which had enough to do in providing for its own 
defence, voted him 120,000 crowns for three years for 
the expense of a naval armament: lie engaged such 
Spanish, Portuguese, Genoese, and Easterlings’ ships 
as were found at Sluys, and went to Zeeland, there to 
accelerate the preparations which were making at Arne- 
muiden and at Veere. The lord of Veere, Henrik van 
Borselen, sailed with eight and twenty great ships from 
Arnemuiden ; and Warwick’s fleet, though strengthened 
by the French under the Bastard of Bourbon, thought 
it not advisable to hazard an action with him, but 
hastened to their port in Normandy. Van Borselen 
landed some of his people, for he had the strength of 
Zeeland with him, and burnt ten of the enemy’s vessels in 
the harbour where they had thought themselves safe. 

After this victory, Henrik van Borselen sailed for 
England : where his brother Floris the Bastard landed 
with a body of men one day for recreation, and went 
into Southampton, not knowing that the people of that 
town were partisans of Warwick: but they, regarding 
the Burgundians as his enemies, ran to arms, set up 
the cry of “ Warwick ! ” and fiercely attacked him. 
He was strong enough to get possession of a part: of the 
town, and maintain it, till the foreign traders who were 
in the river interfered, and* took Floris and liis wounded 
people on board their ships. In consequence of this 
affray, Edward punished sonic of the persons who had 

* Siicyro lays tint treaties to tins cinct wero fmitul among flu; papeM 
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been foremost in it, and sent men on whom he could 
rely to occupy the town. He also despatched a squa¬ 
dron of eleven ships to join the Burgundians.* 

An Easterling captain, Hans Voetken by name, distin¬ 
guished himself during this season by extricating himself 
from , a superior force of : Warwick’s ships; sinking 
some, and bearing away others as prizes. In a subse¬ 
quent action with a fleet of Hollanders freighted with salt 
from Bretagne, the English lost fourteen ships, and the 
Hollanders threw their prisoners into the sea; for which 
barbarity reprisals were made soon afterwards, when 
eight vessels belonging to the Low Countries fell into 
the hands of Warwick’s people.f Yaucler, who, -while 
he openly adhered to one party, maintained a secret 
intelligence with the other, anxiously calculated the 
probabilities-of success on either side, andtliought them so 
doubtful, that he desired rather to see the dispute settled 
by negotiation than by arms. When Comines from time 
to time urged him to send away from Calais some 
twenty or thirty servants of Warwick, as dangerous 
persons, he promised so to do, and continually delayed 
doing it; till at length, when it was known that War¬ 
wick's preparations for returning to England, and there 
trying Kis fortunes, were complete, he told Comines, the 
best advice which could be offered to the duke his mas¬ 
ter, if he wished to continue in alliance with England, 
was, to take the opportunity that now presented itself, 
and forward the proposals for peace which had arrived 
from king Edward. He had been deceived by the 
female agent, whom that king, under this pretext, had 
employed to bring about the defection of his brother 
Clarence.^’. 

The fleet which Charles the Bold had sent out was 
stronger than the combined forces of Warwick and the 

* Oude Chronijcke van Holland, ibl, 492. 

•f Stieyro, 4/9. 481. 

; Coniines, 1.11. This most amusing writer prides liirrtfeclf not a little 
upon his. knowledge of these intrigues, being the first which he had ever an 
opportunity of understanding. “ Decessecrhtes habilitez ou trumperies,” he 
says, “ qui se sont faites en nos contrees de dec;a, n’entendrez vous plus 
vdritablement denude autrepersonne au moins de cedesqui sont advenues 
depuis vingt ans.” — P. 152. 
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French king; and it lay off the mouth of the Seine, ready 
to attack them if they should venture forth. The letters 
which Warwick received from England assured him, 
that “ almost all men were in harness, looking for his 
landing daily and hourly, sore wishing his arrival:” he 
was required to “ make haste, yea more than haste, al¬ 
though he brought no succour with him ;” and he was 
assured that thousands would join him as soon as he 
should land. All this was the offer of the common people; 
besides which, the chiefs of the Lancastrian party under¬ 
took to adventure themselves, and all that they possessed, 
in the cause. Thus encouraged, the earl determined not 
to wait till queen Margaret and her son could accom¬ 
pany him, but to set forth at once with that part of the 
armament which was ready, “ See,” says the chronicler, 
“ the work of God! ” he had determined upon putting to 
sea at all hazards, and the night before the purpose 
should have been executed, a storm arose, and drove off 
the duke's fleet ; some were lost, some driven to Scot¬ 
land, some to Holland : Van Borselen with the admiral’s 
ship got to the Isle of Walcheren. When the storm 
had thus cleared the Channel of this hostile fleet, the 
wind became favourable for Warwick, and he and his 
company arrived without opposition on the Devonshire 
coast, part landing at Dartmouth, part at Plymouth.” 
“ Uncredible it was,” says Speed, “ to see the conflu¬ 
ence of them which came armed to him, who erewhile 
applauded and approved none but king Edward.” The 
duke of Burgundy had warned the king not only of 
Warwick’s preparations, and of his strength, hut of the 
course which he intended to steer, and the point where 
it was his purpose to land. Edward, however, took no 
measures either to prevent the carl from landing, or for 
giving him battle before he could collect his strength, 
but pursued his accustomed sports, in disregard of all 
danger; and when the earl, “ fully furnished on every 
side with his kindred and friends, took his way toward 
London, where he expected to find more open friends 
than privy enemies,” Edward, even when informed “ of 




the great repair of people that to him incessantly, without 
intermission, did resort,” still relied confidently upon his 
own fortunes and the strength of his house, ami wrote 
to Burgundy, requesting him only to have a vigilant eye 
to the sen, that Warwick might not again effect his 
escape to France. 

■ But his summons was not so readily obeyed as the 
great king-maker’s. “ Of those that he sent for, few 
came, and yet more came than were willing, and more 
came willingly than were betrusted.” He soon disco¬ 
vered that London was no safe place for him, and re¬ 
paired towards Nottingham, from thence to act as might 
seem best ; but when Warwick’s brother, marquis Mon- 
tacute, who had got together some 6000 men in Ed¬ 
ward’s name, instead of joining him there, revolted, it 
seemed as if the .whole nation were declaring against 
him. As soon as this defection was divulged among the 
multitude, “ it was- a world,” says the chronicler, “ to 
see the face of this new worldfor ‘'ball the town, and 
all the country adjacent, was in a great roar; in every 
street bonfires were made; in every church the bells 
rung, and songs were sung at every meeting; and every 
man cried king Henry ! king Henry! and the echo 
likewise redoubled a Warwick ! a Warwick!” Then, 
indeed, Edward was much abashed; and when his 
espials assured him that all the realm was up, in obe¬ 
dience to a proclamation requiring them to make war 
upon him in king Henry’s name, as a public enemy, 
be listened to the entreaties of his near friends, that he 
should fly over sea to his brother-in-law the duke of 
Burgundy, and there tarry till God and fortune should 
send him better chance. There was little time for de¬ 
liberation; some of Warwick’s power being within less 
than half a day’s journey of ’him ; so, “ with all haste 
possible, and more jeopardy'than it beseemed a prince to 
be in,” he passed the Wash, and came to Lynn, where he 
found an English ship and two hulks of Holland ready to 
make sail. And “being in a marvellous agony, and doubt¬ 
ing the mutability of the townsmen, he went on hoard 
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■with his brother Gloucester, the lord Scales, and other 
his trusty friends, without hag or baggage, without cloth- 
sack or mail, and, perchance, says Hall, with a great 
purse and little treasure, for he nor his had no leisure 
to provide according to their degrees and estates. Hast¬ 
ings, the lord chamberlain, was the last who embarked, 
having first exhorted those who of necessity were left 
behind, that they should openly show themselves as 
friends to the adverse party, for their own safeguard, 
but continue true in their hearts to king Edward : a 
lesson which might have been spared, for upon that 
principle high and low acted on both sides, when occa¬ 
sion called for such dissimulation. 

About 300 persons e took flight with hum in these 
vessels ; “ having no furniture of apparel, or other ne¬ 
cessary things with them, savins: apparel for war. and 
not knowing whither they were hound, so it were only 
to some port within the duke of Burgundy's dominions.’' 
It was now Edward’s fortune to have some little expe¬ 
rience of the evils which the dispute with the Easterlings 
brought oil while Warwick was high-admiral, occasioned 
to his seafaring subjects. Some seven or eight of (heir 
gallant, ships were at that time cruising in those seas: 
they espied him, and gave him chase. They were at 
war both with France and England, and had cruised 
that season with great success, so as to make themselves 
much dreaded * bv tne Entrnsh. Ilanmtv tor Edward, 
the vessel in which he had embarked was a good sailer, 
and he was nearer the Dutch coast than (he enemy when 
they got sight of him, and, running into the Tex el. cast an¬ 
chor near what was then the irirljour ot toe town o! All:- 
maer. 'I hey could nor mner mimw me cub. I re haster- 
hngs h< Id on in j in u i pm < In 1 i i 1 i- t 1 i 1 
great, slops could come al low water, meameo' at the flood to 
take possession of their jirev. It happened, however, that 
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the lord Lodewyk van Gruythuysen, then stadthouder 
of Holland, Friesland, and Zeeland, was at that time in 
Allanaer ; and he having, hy his prompt protection, 
saved the king from captivity, received him as became 
his rank, and taking him first to visit the relics of 
St. Adalbert and other English saints at the abbey of 
Egmont, escorted him through Haarlem, Noordwyck, and 
Leyden to the Hague.* 

One of Warwick’s first acts, after he found himself 
master of the kingdom, was to repay the sums with 
which the king of France had assisted him: but the 
ship, with his messengers and the money on board, was 
taken by the Easterlings, and they sent their prisoner 
and his papers to the duke of Burgundy, who by this 
means became fully informed of the plans which had 
been concerted for his destruction. + This prompt re¬ 
payment, though the money had been intercepted, 
evinced the fidelity with which Warwick designed to 
fulfil his engagements; and Louis manifested a corre¬ 
sponding disposition, by giving orders that the nobles, 
clergy, and inhabitants of Paris should make processions 
in honour of God and tlie Virgin Mary, and continue 
them for three days, laying aside all other business 
whatsoever, in thanksgiving for the great victory which 
Henry of Lancaster, king of England, had obtained over 
the earl of March, who, by support of the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, had for a long time usurped his throne; and 
also in thanksgiving for the happy peace and good un¬ 
derstanding that now subsisted between himself and the 
king of England. Processions on this occasion were 
performed in all the principal towns of France.^ The 
great object of Louis XL was to make England subser¬ 
vient to his policy, and by its aid to gratify his hatred 
of Charles the Bold, and accomplish his views of ag¬ 
grandisement at that enemy's expense. But the asser¬ 
tion that Burgundy had been the support of the house 

* Cbronijcke van Holland, 492. Comines, 157—160. Hall, 284. Ho. 

t Chvonijcke van Holland, 492. 

j Continuation of Monstrelet, xi. 106. 
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of York was false even to absurdity. Charles, though he 
had married a daughter of that house, was, by his mo¬ 
ther, of the red rose line, and he had inherited strong 
prepossessions in favour of that illustrious branch of the 
Plantagenets, from which the greatest men of the pre¬ 
ceding generation had sprung. When he heard that 
Edward had landed as a fugitive upon his coast, Comines 
says he would much rather have heard of his death. 
He was not, however, led by this feeling to any act un¬ 
becoming his station or himself. Edward, by his orders, 
was entertained, as he had been first received, as his 
brother-in-law, and as an exiled king; at the same time, 
knowing of how great importance it was to his subjects 
to be at peace with England, and how-'little it concerned 
them whether the house of York or Lancaster were in 
possession of the throne, he sent Comines to Calais to 
negotiate for a renewal, or rather a continuation, of the 
treaty between the two countries.* 

Hostilities had commenced from Calais as soon as 
Warwick had sent the tidings of his success there, and at 
the same time a'reinforcement of some 4-00men. They 
made an inroad into the Boulonnois; in return for which. 
Comines had despatched orders to seize all English 
merchants and merchandise at Gravelines. Hitherto he 
had at all times entered Calais confidently, without a 
safe-conduct; relying not more upon his acquaintance 
with the persons in authority there, than upon the ho¬ 
nour of the English, to which he hears honourable tes¬ 
timony ; but upon this occasion he thought it necessary 
to provide. himself with all possible securities. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he informed the duke of his apprehensions, 
and the duke sent him his signet, requiring him to pro¬ 
ceed on his mission, and assuring him that, if he were ar¬ 
rested, he should be ransomed ; — an assurance on which 
he seemed to place no grfcat reliance, as knowing that 
Charles cared little to what danger lie might expose any 
of his servants. But Comines thought it better to rely 
upon the good faith of his enemies (if such they were to 
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Ijc) than upon the protection of his prince, and applied 
to Vanclcr for a safe-conduct, who replied, in the friend¬ 
liest terms, that he might enter as he had ever before 
done. There came, however, none to meet and welcome 
him, as they had been wont: white crosses, the 
badge of France, met his eyes; songs celebrating 
the confederacy between .Warwick and the king of 
France resounded in his ears; Vaucler himself wore in 
his bonnet the ragged staff, and whosoever had not that 
badge of the Nevils in gold, had it in cloth. He was 
told, that the revolution in England had not been known- 
in Calais a; quarter of an hour before every one had put 
himself in this livery. Comines observes, that he never till 
then felt the instability of human affairs : and lie no¬ 
ticed, when dining with Vaucler, that the persons whom 
lie had always regarded as most attached to king Ed¬ 
ward, were now the most outrageous in their expressions 
of joy at his expulsion. He was then a young man, 
little experienced in state practices ; but he had already 
learnt the art of dissimulation, and, though he hacl re¬ 
ceived certain information that Edward was safe in Hol¬ 
land, made no scrapie of assuring the guests that he was 
dead; but whether he were or not, he said, the treaties 
which the duke his master had made were not with Ed¬ 
ward IV., hut with the king and realm of England; and 
these words had been advisedly used in framing them, 
that they might hold good whatever king might reign, and 
whatever mutations might take place in that kingdom. So 
it was agreed, that these treaties should continue in force ; 
and though the merchants had received intimation that it 
was Coniines who had advised the seizure of the goods 
in Gravelines, and for that reason would fain have had 
him arrested, he conducted his business so well as to 
adjust that cause of dispute. There had been an old 
agreement with the house of Burgundy, that the garrison 
of Calais, in case of need, might carry off cattle within 
a certain district, paying for them a just price. That 
price now was paid for what had been taken in the last 
inroad ; and the merchants themselves, that their staple 
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might not be interrupted, used all their influence to fur¬ 
ther the object for which Comines was sent there. It 
was-of the utmost importance to Charles the Bold: 
Louis had just taken from him Amiens and St. Quentin;, 
and if a serious attack had been made upon him by the 
English at the same time, the worst consequences might 
have been apprehended.* 

Charles, therefore, had now no cause of anxiety from 
England; yet he had some difficulty how to act between 
two parties, to both which, setting aside political con¬ 
siderations and personal feelings, he was in some degree 
bound in honour. The duke of Somerset, his kinsman, 
as of Lancastrian blood, was* a refugee at his court, 
and was espousing there, with all his influence, the 
cause of king Henry, when Edward came to his bro¬ 
ther-in-law at St. Pol, and told him what invitations he 
had from his friends in England, and besought him as 
the husband of his sister, and as his brother in the order 
of the Garter, not to desert, but aid him in'the recovery 
of his rightful throne. Both had their adherents about 
them; and there was a clanger that their inveterate ha¬ 
tred of each other might break out into open hostilities, 
even when both were suppliants. Charles, therefore, 
for his own sake, desired to he rid of both; and this 
he effected with sufficient impartiality, though not by 
bolding an open and honourable course. Indeed, even 
in the best ages of chivalry, any consistent principle of 
honour was almost as rare as the virtue of humanity; 
and, at this time, the avowed maxims of the great were 
such-as might justify any practices, however unworthy 
or nefarious.' He publicly assisted Somerset with means, 
and secretly covenanted with him to act against War¬ 
wick, whenever opportunity might he favourable. Yet 
Somerset and Warwick Were ostensibly reconciled at this 
time, and acting in the sftme cause : and Charles had 
written tr lovingly” to Warwick, saying, that, as he was 
himself of the Lancastrian slock, lie was hv nature 
obliged as well as by alliance hound to support, honour. 
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and defend that noble house both by word and deed;, 
against all manner of persons and estates : “ flattering 
terms and glosing words/’ relating to W arwiclc him¬ 
self, were added, “which,” says Hall, “I think neither 
the duke inwardly minded, nor the earl outwardly be¬ 
lieved.” Further to confirm these protestations, he de¬ 
clared that, he would give Edward no assistance, and 
forbade all persons from engaging in his service; but 
Edward received a private intimation that the duke 
found it necessary to consult his own safety by thus 
conforming to the times: and when Somerset and his 
followers had joyfully taken their departure for England, 
the duke'secretly put Edward in possession of 50,000 
florins of the cross of St. Andrew; lent him three or 
four ships, -which he gave orders for equipping in Veere. 
being “ a port free for all men ; and covertly hired for 
him fourteen Easterling vessels, well appointed, taking 
bond of them to serve truly till lie was landed, and for 
fifteen days afterwards.” The Easterlings gladly engaged 
in this service, regarding Warwick as their enemy, and 
trusting that, if Edward recovered the kingdom, “ they 
should, for the help which they had thus afforded, the 
sooner come to a concord and peace, and obtain the re¬ 
stitution of those franchises which they claimed in Eng¬ 
land.”* They were not deceived in this: one of the 
first acts of Edward’s government, after his restoration, 
was to conclude a perpetual peace with the Hanse 
Towns, t 

147l' r ^ ie duke considered himself now safe on the side of 
' England : let whatsoever king might reign, he was the 
friend and ally of the government for the time being; 
and. having acted bountifully to both parties, he believed 
that on both sides there must be a friendly feeling to¬ 
wards him. The aid which he had given to Edward 
was, though secret, very considerable, considering the cir¬ 
cumstances^;, and so far worthy of the character which 

* Hall, 289. 290. Comities, 167—169. Holinshed, 303. 

t “ Ce secours fut trfes.grand selonle temps.” — Comines, 169. 
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he had obtained-, of exceeding in splendour all princes 
of his time. * Edward, “ being thus furnished, 
th&ught nothing more painful, and wretched than the 
tarrying of one day longer, nor nothing more to be 
desired than with all celerity to sail toward his own 
country.” But his patience was put to some trial ; for, 
having embarked at Flushing, he remained aboard nine 
weary days before the wind IC turned meet for his 
journey: ” when once it came about, he hoisted sail, di- ^ ar ' 
recting his course straight over to the coast of Norfolk. 

The next day brought them to Cromer, in the evening; 
and he sent sir Robert Chamberlaine, sir Gilbert De- 
benham, and some others, ashore, to discover how the 
people were affected. They returned with information 
that there was no surety for him to land there, because 
of the good order which Warwick and Oxford had 
especially taken in that country to resist him ; the 
duke of Norfolk, and all of whom any suspicion was 
felt, having been sent for to London, by letters of privy 
seal, and either committed to safe keeping or else com¬ 
pelled to give security for their loyal demeanour toward 
king Henry. Yet his agents had been well received by 
their friends, and entertained with good cheer. The 
feeling of passionate attachment to either house seemed 
to be worn out among the people : they were weary of 
changes, and wished to be at rest under a settled go¬ 
vernment. Edw r ard, finding such poor encouragement, 
proceeded to the north. A storm arose that night, and 
continued the two following days ; on the second of 
which, his fleet was scattered, so that, of necessity, they 
were driven to land separately, each where they could, 
lest they should be cast away. Edward’s force amounted to 
about 2000 able men-at-arms, besides mariners. In his 
own ship some 500 of these men wore embarked, with 
one of the most faithful df his friends, the lord Has¬ 
tings. They found themselves off the mouth of the 
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Humber : and, putting up that estuary, landed, on the 
Ilolderness side, at Ravenspurgh, — the very place 
■where Bolingbroke landed, when he came to deprive 
Richard II. of the crown, and to usurp it for himself: 
so fatal was that spot to the ■ Plantagenets, first of the 
one and then of the other line. * 

His brother Richard, with 300 men, landed about 
four miles distant; and earl Rivers, with some 200, 
higher up tlie river, at Paul; the rest here and there, 
where they could, yet none so remote from the poor- 
village in which the king took up Ids hard lodging for 
the night, but that they joined him on the following 
day. Some who had light horses rode about “to see if. 
by any persuasion, the rustical and uplaiulish people 
might be allured to take king Edward’s part, and wear 
harness in his quarrel: ” but they came back on the mor¬ 
row, “making relation that all the towns roundabout 
were permanent and stiff on the part of king Henry, 
and could not be removed, and that it was but folly 
further to solicit them; for, when they were moved on.liis 
behalf, not a man durst speak for fear of Warwick : 

“ yet, in respect of the good-will that many of them 
had borne to his father, they could be content that he 
should enjoy his due inheritance of the duchy of York.” 
That right they could clearly understand ; but the right 
of succession to the crown was a neck-question, too 
high and too perilous for them. They would not help, 
yet as little did they wish to hurt him ; so they let him 
pass till they should understand more of his meaning. 
When Edward had digested this unpalatable intelli¬ 
gence, he accommodated himself to it; and, instead of 
reclaiming the crown, publicly declared that he required 
only the duchy of York. Deeming all artifices allow¬ 
able when his life and his crown were at stake, ’ he 
produced the letter and seal 1 of the earl of Northum¬ 
berland, which he persuaded the easily deluded people 
were sent for liis safe-conduct, when he was invited to 
come and take possession of the duchy ; and this dissi- 
* Hall, 290. nourished, 503. 
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mulation he is said to have carried so far, that in many 
places he proclaimed 3dng Henry himself, and wore 
an ostrich feather, which was Edward the prince of 
Wales’s livery. * “ It is almost incredible,” says the 

honest chronicler of these wars, <c to see what effect 
this new imagination, although it -were but feigned, 
sorted and took immediately upon the first opening: 
such a power hath justice ever amongst all men.” 
When it was blown abroad that king Edward’s desire 
was farther from nothing than from the coveting of the 
kingdom, and that he no earthly promotion desired be¬ 
fore his just patrimony and lineal inheritance, all men, 
moved with mercy and compassion, began, out of hand, 
either to favour him, or not to resist him, so that he 
might obtain his duchy.” He, ".when he had found 
these means to pacify men’s minds and to recon¬ 
cile their hearts,” determined to make for York, instead 
of proceeding straight for London; because he appre¬ 
hended that, when he went to cross the Humber, it would 
be thought he had withdrawn himself to the sea for 
fear, and that such a rumour would lightly be spread, to 
the hinderance of his whole cause. This answered so 
well, because it seemed to confirm his declaration, 
that a force of 6000 or 7000 men, who had been col¬ 
lected in divers places, chiefly by a priest, and a gentle¬ 
man named Martin de la Mere, instead of offering any 
resistance, with which intent they had been raised, 
“ took occasion to assist him ; ” and he advanced to 
Beverley, in the direct line for York. From thence he 
sent to Kingston-upon-BuIl, requiring the people to 
receive him there also ; but. the ruling party were pre¬ 
dominant there, and they refused him admittance in 
any wise.t 

•Warwick’s brother, Montacute, who was stationed at: 
Pomfret with a great mtmber of soldiers, was in¬ 
structed with all speed to attack Edward, if lu* -was strong 
enough; or else “ to keep the passages, and stay him 
from advancing,” till Warwick himself, who was col- 
* Speed, G82. f Hall, T.ll. Holilislied, SOL 
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lecting an army in the midland comities, should join 
him. It is doubtful to which side Montacute was faith - 
ful, or if to either: for, though great companies were 
assembled, they kept out of sight of the king's inarch, 
and allowed him to pass quietly. Their force was fax- 
superior to his; but there were many reasons which 
made them stand aloof: a belief that his claim to the 
duchy was lawful ; a doubt whether his claim to the 
crown, though not as yet avowed, might not he well 
founded also — and, what to them was of greater im¬ 
portance, successful. “ They knew, also,” says Iio- 
linshed, “ that not only he himself, hut likewise his 
company, were minded to sell their lives dearly, before 
they would shrink an inch from any that was to en¬ 
counter them ; and it may be that divers of the cap¬ 
tains, although outwardly they showed to be against 
him, yet in heart they bore him right good will.” By 
this Montacute had written “ to all the towns of York- 
shire, and to the city also, commanding all men, on the 
king’s behalf, to be ready in harness, and to shut their 
gates against the king’s enemies.” He nevertheless 
proceeded, without let or hinderanee, till, -when he was 
within thx-ee miles of York, the recorder, Thomas 
Coniers, and other deputies, came to him with word 
from the citizens that they were armed to defend then- 
gates, and earnestly admonished him not to approach 
nearer. The message was not delivered in a lukewarm 
spirit, nor by one of questionable fidelity ; and Edward 
was not a little troubled by it, for he had to choose be¬ 
tween two chances, both highly perilous. Should he 
turn back, ” he feared lest the rural and common peo¬ 
ple, for covetousness of prey and spoil, should fall on 
him,” as one that was taking flight: “ if he should 
proceed, then might the citizens of York issue out with 
all their power, and suddenly circumvent and take 
him.” He determined, however, to go forward; but 
not with army nor with weapon : lowly language and 
gentle entreaties were the instruments that served his 
purpose best. So, with fair words and flattering speech. 
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he repeated his protestations that he sought only to re¬ 
cover the duchy, his old inheritance ,• and he protested 
that if, by means of the citizens of York, he might 
recover it, so great a benefit should never be by him for¬ 
gotten. Having thus dismissed the messengers, he fol¬ 
lowed them with such good speed, that he was at the gates 
almost as soon as they. The citizens, influenced by his 
answer, and by his appearance, “ were much mitigated 
and cooled.” They parleyed with him from the walls, and 
assured him that, if he would without delay convey 
himself to some other place, he should have no hurt; 
“ but he gently speaking to all men, and especially to 
such as were aldermen, whom he called worshipful, and 
by their proper names them saluted,” entreated that, 
“by their friendly permission, he might enter into his 
own town, from which he had both his name and title. 
All the whole day was consumed in doubtful communi¬ 
cation and earnest interlocution.” But at length the 
citizens, “partly won by his fair words, and partly by 
hope of his large promises, fell to this pact, that if he 
would swear to entertain his citizens of York after a 
gentle sort, and hereafter to be obedient and faithful to 
king Henry, they would receive him into their city, 
and aid and comfort him with money.”* 

Oaths never yet impeded an ambitious man. The 
duke of York, as he notv called himself, and as the 
citizens called him, presented himself the next morning at 
the gate. A priest was in readiness there to say mass ; 
and he, at that mass, “ receiving the body of our blessed 
Saviour,” solemnly swore to what bad been agreed, 
“ when it was far unlike that lie intended to observe the 
oath ; and all men afterward evidently perceived that 
he took no more study or diligence for any one earthly 
thing, than he did to persecute king Henry, and to spoil 
him of his kingdom,” Ahd here the English chroni¬ 
clers remark, that this solemn and wilful perjury did 
not pass unpunished, for the sins of the father were 
visited upon the children ; and no family ever more hea- 
» Hall, 201'. lloliiishotl, ;J01,305. 
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vily or more deservedly experienced that judgement 
than the Plantagenets. When Edward, had thus de¬ 
luded the citizens, he set a garrison in the city to pre¬ 
vent them from rising against him, and then, hy means of 
this money, gathered a great host. Montacute allowed 
him, when he marched for London, to pass unmolested 
by, though within four miles of his camp. The mar¬ 
quis distrusted his own men as much as he was himself 
distrusted; and by his inaction at this critical time 
was thought to have done Edward as good service as if 
he had joined him with his army. Yet Edward was 
joined hy few till he drew near Nottingham, where sir 
William Parr, sir James Harrington, sir Thomas 
Burgh, and sir Thomas Montgomery, came to him with 
their friends and dependants. They added to him 
greater strength than any army which they could have 
raised, by declaring that they would serve no man but 
a king : upon this encouragement, he reassumed the 
title, avid, casting away all dissemblance, issued his 
royal proclamation—not more to the “ shame and do¬ 
lour” of the citizens of York, who then perceived how 
grossly they had been deluded, than to the comfort of 
those who, either from the spirit of party, or from a 
clear conviction of its justice, were attached to the Yorkite 
cause. “The white rose thus'having bloomed, the red 
falling its leaves, all flocked to Edward, whose train, as 
he passed,” says Speed, “was like a river that in the 
running is ever increased with new springs." He en¬ 
tered London, on Holy Thursday, the Lancastrians, in 
their dismay, making no attempt to resist him. so that 
the gates were open ; and Henry, who in the morning 
had been paraded as king through the streets of his 
capital, found himself before night a prisoner in Ed¬ 
ward’s hands. This extraordinary success, against all 
seeming probabilities, ComSnes says, was accounted 
for by three circumstances. Above 2000 Yorkites had 
taken refuge in the different sanctuaries within the walls 
when Edward fled the kingdom : among them were 
300 or 400 knights or squires, persons of condition and 
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influence, ready and able to act with effect upon such 
an opportunity as was here presented. Their numbers 
were dreaded by the other party, who probably over¬ 
estimated them; and further strength was added to their 
cause by popular feeling, then strongly excited in favour 
of Edward's queen, who, now herself in sanctuary, had 
recently been delivered of a son. The second cause 
which Comines indicates was, that Edward owed many 
debts in London, and the merchants to -whom he was 
indebted were greatly interested in his success. The 
third was, that a young and handsome and licentious 
king, who had courted the women within his sphere or 
his reach for widely different purposes, found zealous 
partisans in them at this critical hour, and they incited 
all whom they could influence to appear in his behalf. 
Each of these causes had, no doubt, its effect; but 
the truth is, that that revolution, like all such revo¬ 
lutions, was the effect of audacity on the one side, and 
irresolution and timidity on the other. When it was 
known that Clarence had forsaken his father-in-law, 
Warwick, and joined the king his brother, “ such a 
fear,” says Hall, c< rose suddenly among the citizens, 
that they were driven to their wits’ ends, not knowing 
either what to do or to say; but at the last very fear 
compelled them to take king Edward’s part.”* 

When Clarence sent by some of his friends to Warwick 
excuses for his own conduct, and exhortations that the 
earl would come to some good accord -with king Edward 
while he might, the king-maker returned this reply, 
tf that he would liever be always like himself, than like 
a false and perjured duke; and that he -was fully deter¬ 
mined never to cease from the contest till he bad either 
lost his own life, or utterly extinguished and put under 
his enemies.” In that determination he marched against 
the king, and the battle of Barnet %vas fought: in that 
battle the king appears to have shown more military 
skill than his great opponent.' The accidents of war 
and of the weather were in the king’s favour; and 
* Hall, 291—m HolinsJicd, 30S-3H. Speed, G82. Comimw, 170, 
VOL. II. K 
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Warwick, the last of those great barons who were 
powerful enough to enthral the sovereign and transfer 
the crown, came to that end which, when the day went 
against him, he sought, and which, probably for him¬ 
self and certainly for the nation, was the best that could 
have befallen him. c ‘ After so many strange fortunes 
and perilous chances by him escaped, death did for 
him one thing that life could not do; for by death he 
had rest, peace, quietness, and tranquillity, which his 
life ever abhorred, and could not suffer nor abide.” 0 The 
battle of Tewkesbury soon followed, and the fruits of 
victory were secured to Edward, by the murder, in his 
presence, of the prince of Wales, who had been brought 
before him as a prisoner, upon the king’s promise that 
bis life should be saved. The bitterness of that murder, 
it has been properly observed, some of the actors, in their 
latter days, tasted and assayed by the very rod of jus¬ 
tice and punishment of God.” t 

Edward ordered three days’ thanksgiving for his final 
success, and following up that success with just such 
measures as his enemies would have taken had the vic¬ 
tory fallen to their part, he visited the towns and places 
where the Lancastrians had first assembled, and there, 
“ to the pain and punishment of no small number,” 
provided for his own security. All opposition within 
the kingdom was effectually put down : but an alarm 
reached him from the sea. Warwick had appointed his 
kinsman, Thomas Nevil, the bastard son of Thomas lord 
Falconbridge, his vice-admiral : and, in expectation of 
maintaining the ascendency which he then held, charged 
him so to keep the seas, and especially the passage be¬ 
tween Dover and Calais, as that none of the Yorkites 
should escape untaken or undrowned.Tlie bastard 
is described as being, “ for his evil conditions, such an 
apt person, that a more meeter could not he chosen 
to set all the world in a broil, much more easily then 
might he put this realm on an ill hazard.” , Upon War- 
wick’s fall, the boldest course seemed to him the best: 

* Hall, 2S7. t Idem. 
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fr he robbed both on the sea and tile land, as well bis 
enemies as his friends j” and, soon becoming notorious for 
hi's piracies, a great number of sailors came to him 
from all parts of the land, and many lawless people, 
and not a few who are called traitors, and who, in the 
ruin which was brought upon them by the utter over¬ 
throw of the Lancastrian family, had become desperate. 
Calais was still open to him ; and having got together 
a great navy, and no inconsiderable means, by the 
prizes which he had taken from all nations, and espe¬ 
cially from the Portugueze, he resolved upon an enterprise 
which, though in regard to his own character and to 
that of the men whom he had assembled, it may de¬ 
servedly have been called mischievous, and wicked, as 
well as great, was nevertheless not unworthy of his 
name and paternal line. He sailed for the Thames: 
many Kentish men were willing to assist him, others were 
forced either to join him, or aid him with their substance 
and money; and having collected some 16,000 or 17,000 May 
men, he brought his ships to Black wall, and eight 12. 
days only after the battle of Tewkesbury, appeared with 
his army before London. Henry was then living; ancl 
the Bastard demanded admission in his name, proclaim¬ 
ing his intention to deliver him from the Tower, restore 
him to his royal dignity, and, leading him through the 
city, to march forthwith against Edward, whose de¬ 
struction he and his people vowed to pursue “with all 
their uttermost endeavours.” Fear was then the moving 
principle by which the mayor and aldermen were ac¬ 
tuated ; and being more afraid of a victorious king than 
of such a force as this adventurer had brought together, 
they refused to admit him or any of his company *, and May 
despatched advice to Edward, who was then at Coventry. 1 

.Immediately Edward sen,t off “ 1500 of the choicest 

soldiers he had about him'’ to the succours of the mayor 
and aldermen, that they might he enabled to resist this 
enemy, till lie could get together such an army as was 
thought necessary ; for he was far from regarding sue!) 

* Fal)yan,fifiC. Ilall, SOI. UolmsliL'd, Kl. 
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an enemy with contempt. The queen and his infant 
children were thought not to he in very good safeguard, 
considering the evil dispositions of many within the 
city, “ who, for the favour they had home to Warwick, 
and for their desire to he partakers of the spoil, eared 
not if the Bastard might have attained to his full pur¬ 
pose and wished intent.” Falconbridge, meantime, 
finding that neither by persuasion nor threats he could 
obtain entrance, marched with his whole land force to¬ 
wards Kingston, leaving his ships between St. Catherine’s 
and Blackwall, near Hatch ff. His declared intention 
was to spoil and destroy Westminster, and the suburbs 
of that city, and then to assault the city, and take 
vengeance upon those who had refused to admit him. 
But as he was on- his way, he was advertised that 
Edward was preparing to march against him, with all 
the great lords of the realm, and a larger army than he 
had ever brought into the field before. The Bastard 
saw that if he crossed the river there was danger of 
his being surrounded; and that if, in the present 
state of his army, Edward could force him to a.battle, 
his destruction would he inevitable: he knew also that 
there was no means of escape hut by his ships; and that, 
while he was within reach of them, he was safe. So, 
with a resolution as prompt and as brave as the crisis 
required, he turned back, and mustered his people in St. 
George’s Fields. Whatsoever the outward words of these 
men might he, ec their inward cogitations,” says Hall, 
“ were only hope of spoil, and desire to rob and kill;” 
and their purpose was to carry the city by assault if 
they could, and, putting it to the sack, bear off the 
plunder in their ships. 

With this view, they landed some pieces of artillery, 
and “ planted them along, the water-side, right over 
against the city, and there they shot off lustily, to 
annoy the citizens as much as possible.” The citizens, 
on the other hand, brought their great artillery to bear, 
—greater no doubt and more, — “ and with violent shot 
thereof, so galled them that they were driven even from 
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their own ordnance. But Falconbridge was not so inexpert 
a soldier as to have expected more from this mode of 
attack than that it might occupy the attention of the 
Londoners, and serve as a diversion, while more serious 
attempts were made. He landed about 3000 men on 
the Middlesex side, with orders to form them close into 
two bodies, the one to attack Aldgate, the other 
Bishopsgate, while another part of his army were to set 
fire to the bridge, and open a passage there. London 
Bridge had suffered no such fierce assault since the re¬ 
pulse of Olaf: about sixty of the houses thereon were 
consumed; but this availed the assailants nothing; for 
the citizens had planted cannon at the further end, which 
commanded the passage. The magistrates and other 
worshipful citizens were in good array, and each man 
“ appointed and bestowed where he was thought needful.” 
The earl of Essex, and many knights, esquires, and 
gentlemen, with their friends and servants, came to aid 
the citizens, “ taking great pains,” says Holinshed, “ to 
place them in order for the defence of the gates and 
walls, and furthermore devised how and in what sort 
they might sally forth upon their enemies to destroy 
them; and surely by the intermingling of such gentle¬ 
men and lords’ servants in every part with the citizens 
they were greatly encouraged.” 

Yet the rebels, as they are called, “ bore themselves 
stoutly,” especially the Essex men. * Under a captain of 
the Bastard’s, by name Spiring, they won the bulwarks 
at Aldgate, and drove the citizens back within the 
portcullis; a handful of them had entered in pursuit 
when the portcullis was let fall: some were killed by it, 
and others, who were thus shut in, and cut off' from 
aid, were presently dispatched. They continued to 
assault the gate, endeavouring to burn it; and guns and 
bows were well plied on both sides, the bow being used 
with more effect than the fire-arms. At length Robert 
Basset, the alderman, who had been appointed to com¬ 
mand at this point, and TJrsewick, the recorder, “ both 
* “ Harnessed in tlieir wives’ ehcesccloiUs," says Hall. . 
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well armed in strong jacks,” ordered the portcullis to he 
raised, and sallied out with a good body of the citizens. 
The rebels, being thus unexpectedly attacked, were 
driven back to St. Botolph’s church ; and at that moment 
earl Rivers, with some 400 or 500 men, well apparelled 
for war, issued at the postern by the Tower, and 
“ mightily laid upon them. And first he plagued them 
with the swift and thick flight of his arrows, and after 
joined with them at hand-strokes.” But they had lost 
heart now, and were put to the rout, and pursued, “ first 
to Mile End, and from thence some unto Poplar, some 
to Stratford and Stepney, and in manner each way 
forth about that part of the city, the chase being fol¬ 
lowed for two miles in length.” The Essex men dis¬ 
persed in their flight, and each made the best of his 
way home; the others fled to the water-side, and, 
getting to their ships, crossed the river, and joined the 
great body of their companions. When the news of 
their defeat was known, their fellows, who were assault¬ 
ing Bishopsgate, retired also. In these attacks, and in 
their flight, about 700 of the insurgents were slain. 
There were fires burning, all at once, at Aldgate, 
Bishopsgate, and on the bridge; but when the Bas¬ 
tard, who directed in person the attack against the 
bridge, learnt the ill success of his detachments, he also 
withdrew ■ and the alderman, Ralph Josselin, who com¬ 
manded there, and ivliose “ hardy. manhood.” the 
chronicler says, “ is not to be passed in silence,” sallied 
after him, followed the pursuit along the water-side, 
till they came beyond Ratcliff*, and slew and took very 
many.” Yet Falconbridge gathered together as many 
of his broken troops as he could, encamped on Black- 
heath, and remained there three days, in the hope that 
some fortunate event might ( occur, of which he might 
take advantage. When it was known that king Edward 
was coming with a “right puissant army,” he durst no 
longer abide. His land forces consulted their own 
safety by timely dispersion: the soldiers from Calais 
returned thither with all speed; and he, with his 
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mariners, and such as chose a piratical life, got to ship¬ 
board, and sailed down the river, and fortified himself 
at Sandwich.* 

Only five days after the retreat of this enterprising 
leader from Blackheath, Henry VI. died, happily for 
himself, whose life would henceforth only have been a 
continued martyrdom, hut so opportunely for the house 
of York that his death has been accounted among their 
crimes. Whether it was brought about by violence, or 
by grief acting upon an enfeebled frame, is, and probably 
will for ever remain, uncertain. Falconbridge’s attempt 
had shown that there would always be danger while this 
poor king lived; but, on the other hand, the resolute 
resistance which the Londoners had opposed to one who 
presented himself in Henry’s name, evinced that the 
Lancastrian party in the metropolis Was effectually 
subdued. The crime was needless, even upon their own 
views of policy. Had they deemed it necessary for their 
own security, it would have been committed without re¬ 
morse. The spirit of the age, and the dreadful neces¬ 
sity of his situation excused the merciless acts of Edward 
to himself: but if he had been by nature capable of any 
generous impulse or virtuous feeling, he would not have 
detained the dethroned, widowed, and childless Mar¬ 
garet as a prisoner, till he had obtained a large ransom 
from her father. 

The host -which Edward had raised was indeed a for¬ 
midable one : he entered London with 30,000 men, and, 
halting there for one day only, went with his whole army 
towards Canterbury. The rapidity of his movements, 
and the force with which he moved, show how highly 
he rated the ability and the daring spirit of Falcon- 
bridge : the Bastard, on his part, well understood Ed¬ 
ward’s character, and Iris own comparative weakness. 
He had seven and forty shijis under his command in Sand¬ 
wich harbour; these were better means for negotiation 
than for maintaining a contest which, when he com¬ 
menced his enterprise, seemed an equal one, but was 
* Holitislied, 322—324, 
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now become desperate. He offered, therefore, upon an 
assurance of pardon for himself and all who were with 
him, to deliver up the town and the fleet. This offer, 
“ upon great consideration, and by good deliberate ad¬ 
vice of council, it was thought best to accept.” The 
Bastard could make no conditions for those who had been 
made prisoners during his expedition : some of these 
had been lucky enough to fall into the hands of people 
who ransomed them “ as if they had been Frenchmen.”* 
But Spiring’s head was set up over Aldgate, where he 
had led the assault; and Bishopsgate bore a like barba¬ 
rous trophy, in the head of Quintin, a butcher, who had 
commanded in that quarter. Edward himself, visiting 
divers places in Kent, sate in judgement upon those who 
had aided in the commotion ; after which the lord mar¬ 
shal and other judges were appointed to carry on the 
course of justice, — or of law. The mayor of Canterbury 
was executed, and several persons at Rochester, Maid¬ 
stone, and Blackheath. About an hundred were put to 
death in Kent, and many of the wealthy commons in 
that county “ were set at grievous fines, both for them¬ 
selves and- their servants.” The Essex men did not 
escape, “ divers of them being hanged between Stratford 
and London.” Falconbridge himself, notwithstanding 
the pardon which he had obtained at the king’s hand, 
was apprehended in the ensuing autumn, and put to 
death f ; and his head was set on London bridge, “look¬ 
ing Kent ward.”;]: 

One of the Lancastrians still remained, ivho, like 
lord Falconbridge had taken to the seas. This was John 
Vere, earl of Oxford. It is said that the battle of Bar- 
net would have been won by the Lancastrians, if his 

* Fabyan, 662. 

f “Being afterwards at sea, a roving belike as he bad used before, ho 
came at length into the open haven at Southampton, and there taking land 
was apprehended.”— Holinshcd. The ‘English authorities place this in tho 
same year. It appears in Rymer that the king of Portugal, Alfonso V., sent 
Joani de Elvas to complain of the piracies which Falconbridge had com¬ 
mitted upon his subjects, and that, after due enquiry, restitution was pro¬ 
mised. I have not an opportunity of verifying my references to the Foedera; 
but I find in them that in these documents which are dated 1473, the 
Bastard is spoken of as still an outlaw and a pirate, llvmer, xi. 767—7fiS). 

„ t Holinshed,328. Fabyan, 663. Turner iii. 237—240. (8vo. edition.) 
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men, after a successful attack upon the Yorkites, had 
kept their array, and not fallen to rifling ; “ and if on 
the drawing up of a fog (which was imputed at the 
time to friar Bungay’s enchantments), the star with 
streaming rays, which was the badge of his men, had not 
been mistaken for the sun, which was king Edward’s, by 
Warwick’s archers. Oxford fled from that field in the 
belief that his chaplain would have betrayed him * ; but 
he was still of good cheer, and doubted not to repair the 
disasters of that day: nor was his own courage subdued 
when the battle of Tewkesbury, the murder of prince 
Edward, and the death of Henry, extinguished the last, 
hopes of the house of Lancaster. After remaining more 
than a year in Scotland, he sailed to France, and hovered 
about the coast, till successful piracy enabled him to 
maintain some 400 followers. With these he made 
for the Land’s End, and, entering Mount’s Bay, partly 
by force, partly through the fear of the inhabitants, 
but mostly, it is said, “ by a subtle shift,” he got 
possession of the castle on St. Michael’s Mount, and 
thought himself strong enough to keep the castle and 
the bay against all assailants. He and his people often 
ventured into the country, and were well entertained 
there, both for the earl’s own sake, and for the hatred 
which was there borne to king Edward. It was indeed 
on the prevalent disaffection in these parts that his hope 
of maintaining himself could have been founded ; and 
it was, so far, well founded, that when the sheriff, Bed- 
ringham by name, besieged the Mount, with orders to 
take or kill the earl, the siege was so faintly prosecuted, 
and with so little wish of bringing it to a successful is¬ 
sue, that the earl, when provisions were hcginingto fail 
him, found means of rcvictualling the Mount, a place 
which could only he reduced by famine. When Ed¬ 
ward, who neglected no danger, was informed of this, 
he sent “ one Fortcscue, with a stronger and faithfnller 
company, to prosecute the siege; and he. continued it, 
for the castle was not easy to he had, being by nature 
strongly set, by policy well victualled, and by manhood 
* Fabyan, SGI. lloiinslied, 3)0. Tomer, 322. 



valiantly defended.'” At length it was found easier to 
shake the lidelity of the earl's people than to starve the 
place: “ strong pardons” were offered to them, accom¬ 
panied-with “rich promisesand the effect was such, 
“that if the earl, fearing the worst, and,judging it bet¬ 
ter to try the king’s mercy than to hazard the extremity 
of taking, on which rested nothing hut assured death, 
had not wholly submitted himself, he had been by his 
own men most dishonestly betrayed, and suddenly taken 
prisoner.” Four months and fourteen days he held the 
castle,- and it was stored for six months more, when he 
found it necessary thus to yield himself up a prisoner. 
He stipulated only for his life, well knowing that more 
would not he granted; and, “ to be out of all doubtful 
imagination Edward sent him over the sea to the castle 
of Hammes, where, during twelve years, he was in strong 
prison shut up, and warily looked to.”* 

If Oxford’s intention, in occupying St. Michael’s 
Mount, had only been to secure for himself a port * to 
which he could at any time return, and a strong-hold 
wherein to deposit the booty which he might acquire by 
sea-roving, he should rather have taken possession of 
Lundy; for the state of the English navy was such, that 
great difficulty might have been found in bringing against 
him a naval force. When Edward had resolved upon 
invading France, in resentment for the assistance which 
Louis had afforded to his enemies, the diminution of 
our naval strength during the civil wars was made appa¬ 
rent ; there was an. equal deficiency of ships, of seamen, 
and of maritime skill. Charles the Bold, who incited 
him to the undertaking, supplied him with more than 500 
vessels for the passage of his army: they were chiefly 
from Holland and Zeeland, and well adapted for the 
transport of cavalry. One William Philpott, the 
master of a ship called the f’eter of London, received 
a ‘commission to impress as many mariners as were 
wanted f; but when all was ready, the passage and the 
troops from Hover to Calais was not completed in three 
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weeks. Luckily for the English, Louis, though he had 
begun to give some attention to naval affairs *, had 
made no preparation for disputing the passage ; and it 
was effected with the loss only of some small transports, 
which were captured by a single privateer. The army 
was more formidable than any which the conquerors 
of Cressy and Poictiers and Agincourt had led into 
France. Edward IV., whatever his military talents 
were, had always been a successful leader, for which 
cause his men had entire confidence in him; and so 
exhilarating were the thoughts of a French war to the 
English people, that the imposts which were raised for 
it were paid with cheerfulness. It was well for both 
countries, though honourable for neither, that the king 
of France, who cared not by what means he could bring 
about his politic designs, was willing to purchase peace, 
and that the king of England, a reckless and dissolute 
man, preferred money to such glory as might be gained 
by a career of conquest. Louis feared, despised, flattered, 
and cajoled him, bribed his favourites, and outwitted his 
counsellors. The French were thus confirmed in their 
opinion, that though it was difficult to deal with the 
English in the field, they might always be outreached 
in negotiation 1’; and from that time, in all their trea¬ 
ties with England, their statesmen have felt as full a pre¬ 
sumption of their own superiority, and generally as well 
founded, as English soldiers and sailors have always 
manifested in battle. 

During the remainder of Edward’s reign no thought 
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was taken for maintaining a naval force; and when 
Richard had made his way by wicked means to a crown, 
of which,, if it had rightfully devolved to him, he would 
have been most worthy, so little could he attend to these 
means of defence, that when Richmond, on his first at¬ 
tempt against the usurper, sailed from Bretagne with a 
fleet of forty sail, the seas were wholly unguarded. lie 
a. n. set forth with a prosperous wind ; “ but toward night 
1483. the wind changed, and the weather turned, and so huge 
and terrible a tempest so suddenly arose, that with the 
very power and strength of the storm the ships were 
disparkled, severed, and separated asunder. Some by force 
of weather were driven into Normandy, some were com¬ 
pelled to return again into Bretagne. Richmond himself, 
with only one other bark in his company, arrived off the 
entrance of Poole harbour, and not being deceived by 
invitation to look upon the soldiers who occupied the 
shore as liis friends, ‘-'weighed up his anchor, halsedup 
his sails, and having a prosperous and streinable wind, 
and a fresh gale, sent even by God to deliver him from 
that peril, arrived safe in Normandy.’ 5 The tempest 
which dispersed his fleet had been his preservation : for 
if he had effected a landing after the failure of his 
confederate Buckingham, the fortune of the Tudors 
would, in all human likelihood, never have obtained that 
ascendant which brought with it to this nation so much 
evil, and so much greater good. * 

But the measure of the Plantagenets' crimes was full. 
The house of York had taken vengeance for the wrongs 
of Richard II., upon the house of Lancaster; it was 
then divided against itself. The sins of Edward IV", 
were visited upon his children : those of Richard III. 
upon his own head. Of all the enemies whom this last 
of the Plantagenet kings had designed for destruction, 
Richmond alone survived; hut the dreadful measures 
which the king had taken for his own security, drew 
after them more inevitable danger, for they turned from 
him the hearts of the people. Richmond was waiting at 
the French coast for a second opportunity of asserting his 

* Holinshed, 419. 
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weak and ill-founded claim to the throne, when he was 
joined there by the earl of Oxford, who had been twelve 
years in the castle of Hammes, "in strong prison, mi¬ 
serably kept, and diligently looked to.” James Blount, 
the captain of that castle, and sir John Fortescue, the 
porter of the town of Calais (perhaps the very person 
to whom Oxford had surrendered himself at St. 
Michael’s Mount), were among those who thought it 
wiser to brave king Richard’s power than live in con¬ 
stant fear of his suspicions; and, making common cause 
with their late prisoner, they offered their aid to Rich¬ 
mond, having secured Hammes for him. Oxford was 
the most important adherent whom Richmond could 
possibly haye obtained, not only because of his " high 
nobility” and experience in war, but because of his 
character, and constant fidelity to the house of Lan¬ 
caster; for Richmond well understood that such as, having- 
adhered to the white rose formerly, proffered their ser¬ 
vices to him now, were actuated either by personal enmity 
toward, king Richard, or by fear lest they should become 
the victims of his suspicious tyranny. All things now- 
favoured him. Deceived either by self-confidence or 
the treachery of his advisers, Richard supposed there 
was no danger of invasion, and recalled the ships of 
war which he had appointed to keep the narrow seas: 
Richmond sailed, therefore, -without fear of meeting any 
opposition upon his passage, and landed at Milford 
Haven with only 2000 men. The king then felt that 
a prince who is dreaded by all about him is in danger 
from all. " Not a few noble personages, who inwardly 
hated him worse than a toad or a serpent, resorted 
to him with all their power and strength, wishing and 
working his destruction.” He met with the fate which 
he deserved in the battle of Boswort.h, and the crown 
was transferred from the Plantagenets to the house of 
Tudor.* 
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CHAP. IX. 

PROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY VII. TO THE DEATH 
OP QUEEN MARY. 

14S5' ^' HE ‘ § reat minisliment and decay of the navy, and the 
' idleness of the mariners,” were represented to Henry 
VII.’s first parliament; and it was affirmed that, unless 
reformation were made therein, “ this noble realm, 
within short process of time,” would not be of ability 
and power to defenditself. An act*, therefore,was passed, 
that the wines of Guienne and Gascony should be im¬ 
ported in none but English, Irish, or Welsh ships, man¬ 
ned by English, Irish, or Welsh men, for the more part, 
or men of Calais, or of the marches of the same. This 
act was repeated in the fourth year of Henry’s reign, 
and Toulouse woad was included in the enactment; it 
was also ordained that no natives should freight an alien 
ship “ with any manner of merchandise,” either for 
export or importation, if sufficient freight were to be 
had in English vessels, on pain of forfeiture, one half 
to the king, the other to the seizers. In a subsequent 
actf, the commons stated how of time that no mind 
-is, the navy passing the Straits of Morocco, and so to 
diverse ports in'those parts, had been maintained, to the 
great increase of merchants and mariners, especially by 
lading of malmsey in the port of Candy ; but that 
recently the Venetians, to whom that port pertained, had, 
for the maintenance of themselves and their navy and 
mariners, laid a new impost there of four gold du- 
ca.ts (amounting to IS.?.), upon every butt of malmsey, 
over and above all other customs and charges afore that 
time used; this was represented as a great hurt, re¬ 
quiring a special remedy: and the remedy devised was, 
* 1 Hen. 7. c. 8. f 4 Hen. 7. c. 10. 
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to impose the same charge upon every butt imported by 
merchant strangers, to require that each butt should con¬ 
tain 126 gallons, or be abated in its price in proportion 
as it fell short of this quantity, and to fix 4/. as the max¬ 
imum price at which any such butt of such wine should 
be sold. This act was to endure so long as the Venetians 
exacted their impost, and no longer* ; “ Henry,” says 
lord Bacon, “ being a king that loved wealth and trea¬ 
sure, he could not endure to have trade sick, nor any 
obstruction to continue in the gate-vein which disperseth 
that blood.” 

Henry VII., like his contemporary Louis XI., Fer¬ 
dinand of Spain, and Joam II. of Portugal, was a so¬ 
vereign whose character was suited to the times that 
formed it. The spirit of chivalry had passed away: its 
pomp and circumstance survived; but it no longer in¬ 
fluenced the actions of kings, nor in any degree affected 
the affairs of nations. Wider views were now entertained, 
and schemes of cooler policy pursued, in which there was 
not so certainly more wisdom, as there was less generosity. 
In our own country the change was felt throughout all 
the higher ranks of society. That destruction of the 
great baronial power which the sword and the axe bad 
begun during the struggle between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, was completed by Henry, who, in effect¬ 
ing an object so necessary for the safety of the crown 
and the tranquillity of the nation, displayed at the same 
time his foresight and his want of grateful feeling. To 
this cause, as much as to any or all others, we may as¬ 
cribe the practice, at this time, so much complained of, 
of ejecting the yeomanry, and converting arable into 
pasture land. The great lords, whose importance no 
longer depended upon the force they could bring into 
the field, found that mone^ was of more consequence to 
them than men, and they cleared their estates of what 
they norv deemed superfluous tenants, with inhumanity 
as reckless as that of William the Conqueror when he 
depopulated the New Forest. One of the most sagacious 
* 7 J-Itrn. 7. c. 7. 
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of Englishmen has praised the wisdom with which Hen¬ 
ry and the parliament endeavoured to check the pro¬ 
gress of this evil. “ Inclosures,” he says, cc they would 
not forbid, for that had been to forbid the improvement 
of ! the patrimony of the kingdom; nor, tillage they 
would not compel, for that was to strive ivith nature and 
utility : but they took a course to take array depopulat¬ 
ing inclosures and depopulating pasturage, and yet not 
by that name, or by any imperious express prohibition, 
but by consequence.” This was done by an ordinance, 
that all houses of husbandry which had been used with 
twenty acres of ground and upwards, should be kept up 
for ever, the intent being, to “ amortise a great part of 
the lands of the kingdom unto the hold and occupation 
of the yeomanry or middle people, of a condition between 
gentlemen and cottagers or peasants : ” for this, it was 
thought, “ did wonderfully concern the might and man- 
nerhood of the kingdom, to have farms as it were of a 
standard sufficient to maintain an able body out of 
penury.” Heretofore it bad been considered as for 
the great surety of the king, and of the realm of Eng¬ 
land, that the Isle of Wight should be well inhabited 
with English people, for the defence as well of his avowed 
enemies of the realm of France, as of other parties.” But 
now, in consequence of the new system for improving 
estates, “ many towns and villages had been let down, 
and the fields diked and made pasture ; and many 
dwelling places, farms, and farmholds, that of old time 
were wont to be in many several persons' holds and hands, 
and many several households kept in them, and thereby 
much people multiplied, and the same isle thereby well 
inhabited, were now engrossed by one man, by reason 
whereof the isle was desolate and not inhabited, but 
occupied with beasts and cattle; so that,” said the act, fC if 
hasty remedy be not provided, that isle cannot he long- 
kept and defended, but open and ready to the bands of 
(he king’s enemies, which God forbid !”' The remedy 
provided was, that no man should take more farms 

* Bacon’s Works, iii. 234, 235. Montagu’s edition. 
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iii the island than one, “ of manors, lands and tenements, 
parsonages and tithes,” the annual rent of which, col¬ 
lectively, should exceed ten marks.* 

Henry was too wise a man not to seek peace and en¬ 
sue it, so long as a pacific course of policy could'be 
pursued with safety and with honour: but the most 
peaceful state is at all times liable to have its tranquil¬ 
lity endangered by the measures of its neighbours; 
and Henry, — though disquieted in his kingdom by the 
pretensions, first of ah impostor, and, secondly, of one, 
the truth or falsehood of whose claim to the character 
in which he appeared, the most critical investigation 
has only rendered doubtful, — watched with proper 
jealousy the .designs of France both on the side of- 
23retagne and of Flanders. His views upon this sub¬ 
ject were laid before parliament by Morton, archbishop mss. 
of Canterbury, then lord Chancellor, in a speech remark¬ 
able for its moderation and wisdom. It represented that 
the French king was making hot war upon the duke of 
Bretagne, and that both parties had prayed the king’s 
aid; and that he, after as much pains and cost to effect 
a peace as ever he took in any business, not being able 
to remove the prosecution of the war on the one side, 
nor the distrust caused by that prosecution on the other, 
had let fall the treaty, not as repenting, but despairing, 
of it. Wherefore he prayed the advice of his parlia¬ 
ment, whether he should enter into an auxiliary and 
defensive war for the Bretons against France. “ His 
grace,” said the chancellor, “ doth profess that he truly 
and constantly desiretli to reign in peace; but his 
grace saith he will neither buy peace with dishonour, nor 
take it up at interest of danger to ensue; but shall 
think it a good change if it pleases God to change the 
inward troubles and seditions, wherewith he hath been 
hitherto exercised, into an honourable foreign war. As 
touching both the French king and the duke, they were 
the men with whom he was, of all other friends and 
allies, most bounden, — the one having field over him 
* 4 Hen. 7. c. 1G. 
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his hand of protection from the tyrant, the other hav¬ 
ing reached forth unto him his hand, of help for the 
recovery of his kingdom. But howsoever these things 
do interest his grace in his particular, yet he knoweth 
well that the higher bond that tieth him to procure, by 
all means, the safety and welfare of his loving subjects, 
doth disinterest him of those obligations of gratitude, 
otherwise than these, that, if he be forced to make war, 
he do it without passion or ambition. If it be in the 
French king’s purpose (or if it should not he in his 
purpose, yet if it shall follow all one as if it were 
sought), that he shall make a province of Bretagne, 
and join it to the crown of France, then it is worthy 
their consideration how this may import England, as 
well in the increasement of the greatness of France 
by the addition of such a country, that stretcheth his 
boughs unto our seas, as in depriving this nation, or 
leaving it naked of so firm and assured confederates as 
the Bretons have always been. For then it will come to 
pass, that whereas, not long since, this realm was 
mighty upon the Continent, first in territory and after 
in alliance, in respect of Burgundy and Bretagne, which 
were confederates indeed, but dependent confederates: 
now, the one being already cast, partly into the great¬ 
ness of France, and partly into that of Austria, the 
other is like wholly to be cast into the greatness of 
France; and this island shall remain confined, in ef¬ 
fect, within the salt waters, and girt about with the 
coast countries of two mighty mouarchs. For the ex¬ 
ample, it resteth upon the French king’s intent. For 
if Bretagne be carried and swallowed up by France, as 
the world abroad conceives it will, then it is an exam¬ 
ple very dangerous and universal, that the lesser neigh¬ 
bour’s estate should be devoured by the greater. For 
this may be the case of Scotland towards England, of 
Portugal towards Spain, of the smaller estates of Italy 
toward the greater; and so of Germany ; or as if some 
of you of the commons might not live and dwell 
safely beside some of these great lords. And the 
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bringing in of this example will be chiefly laid to the 
king’s charge, as to him that was most interested and 
most- able to forbid it. But then, on the other hand, 
there is so fair a pretext on the French king’s part, 
(and yet pretext is never wanting to power), in regard 
the danger imminent to his own estate is such, as may 
make this enterprise seem rather a work of necessity 
than of ambition, as doth in reason correct the danger 
of the example. For that the example of that which 
is done in a man’s own defence cannot be dangerous, 
because it is in another’s power to avoid it. But in all 
this business the king remits himself to your grave and 
mature advice, whereupon he purposeth to rely.” * 

That advice was, that the king should espouse the 
cause of the duke of Bretagne, and send him speedy 
aid, for which a large supply was voted. That aid 
proved unavailing: the French warily confined them¬ 
selves to a war of skirmishes; the duke died, the nobles 
were engaged in factions and intrigues, and the En¬ 
glish, perceiving this, and “considering that it was in the 
midst of winter, in the which time it is not wholesome 
for men to lie in the frosty and moist field, were com¬ 
pelled, in manner by necessity,” within four months 
after their landing, to return to England f; and the 
annexation of Bretagne to the crown of France was 
brought about by marriage, the best means whereby 
such unions can be effected. On the side of Flanders, 
the French were taking advantage of the turbulent state 
of that country, to pursue their own plans of aggrand¬ 
isement. The whold of the Low Countries had de¬ 
volved to an infant son, upon the death of his mother, 
the only daughter of Charles the Bold ; and the go¬ 
vernment was administered, in trust for him, by his 
father Maximilian, king of the Romans. The people 
were tenacious of their rigltts and privileges, the king 
of his authority ; moderation and equity were alike 
disregarded by both: and though both parties avoided any 
thing like a general engagement, a war in detail was 
» Part. History, i. 451-455.. t Hall, 442. 
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carried on — not of that kind which was denominated 
bad war, in which no quarter was given, but in which, 
by agreement, a ransom was fixed per head ; and both 
parties reserved to themselves the right of burning 
houses and churches! * The war then extended through¬ 
out Flanders, Brabant, Hainault, and Namur. Things 
were in this state, when Philip, the young lord of Ila- 
vensteyn, forsook his lord Maximilian, and got pos¬ 
session of Sluys, with its two castles, which he manned 
and victualled, and made himself strong both by water 
and by land. He got possession of Ypres also, counting 
not only upon the disposition of the Flemings, but upon 
the aid of France. This was gladly supplied by the 
sieur des Cordes, who had revolted from the service of 
his own sovereign, Charles the Bold, to that of Louis XL, 
and was now lieutenant in Picardy for Charles VIII. : 
he, as one who had sufficient instructions upon any such 
offered occasion so to do, despatched 8000 Frenchmen 
to assist the Flemings in this revolt, and instructed them 
to take and occupy such towns as were on the way be¬ 
tween France and Bruges, or Calais and Bruges. The 
sieur des Cordes, indeed, used to say that he would 
gladly lie seven years in hell, so that Calais were in pos¬ 
session of the French t; and his views of aggrandisement 
included both the English pale and Flanders. 

Ravensteyn sent 4000 Flemings to join his allies: 
they besieged Dixmude, laying their siege on the 
north side of the town, in a marshy ground, which 
was then thy ; and they so deeply ditched their camp, 
and so highly trenched it, planting their artillery on the 
trench, that they thought it in a manner impossible for 
any assailant to enter their camp, or annoy them in it. 
Henry was duly informed of their proceedings. He 
desired nothing less than to have the English pale en- 

* “ Het was eeti schadelijcke oorloghe, sender eenige ordinante, want de 
ruyters ende lcnechten aen beyden sij’den hadden een compact ende over, 
draclit met malcanderen ghemaeckt van rantsoen te geven, ais een pont- 
groot-vlaems, ende yeghelijck die woude mochte alsoo veel huysen ende 
kercken aen brande steken als liy woude .”—Oudc Chronijcke van Hol¬ 
land, &c. 542. 

f Hall, 445. Holinshed, 499. 
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vironed with French fortresses; and he perceived that 
if the French won Dixmude, they could then attack 
Nieuport and Gravelines: and, “ consequently, what with 
force and what with corruption, that their purpose was 
to have the possession of the young duke Philip and of 
all Flanders, which could not be to the profit of him 
nor his subjects.” He sent over, therefore, to Calais, 
with all speed, 1000 archers and soldiers, chosen men, 1489. 
under lord Morley ; and on their arrival a report was 
spread, pursuant to his instructions, that they were come 
to defend the pale, in case any attempt should be made 
against it by the French or Flemings. But, drawing 
soldiers from that garrison, and from Hammes and 
Guisnes, about 2000 men, under the deputy of Calais, 
lord Daubeney and lord Morley issued out at nightfall, 
left 1)00 archers at Gravelines, for a stale, and also to 
keep the passage, and, proceeding to Nieuport, where 
they found 600 Germans, with whom the enterprise 
had been concerted, halted there for the remainder of 
the night. On the morrow, as they advanced toward 
Dixmude, they came to a gallows near the highway, on 
which the people of that town -were about to hang one 
of the besieging army, who had ventured among them 
as a spy. Luckily for him, he recognised among the 
English sir James Tyrrell, who was then captain of 
Guisnes, and, calling out piteously upon him, promised, 
if his life might be saved, to guide them so that they 
might come upon the enemy unperceived, and to be the 
first assailant himself. On that condition bis pardon 
was obtained from the magistrates and captain of the 
town; and on the day following he led them out at 
the south gate, under a high bank set with willows, 
which covered them from the sight of the besiegers, so 
that they came unperceivokl to (ho end of the camp, and 
there baited. The lord Daubeney then commanded all 
men to send back their horses and waggons ; Morley, 
however, said be would ride till be came to hand-, 
strokes. So they passed on till they came to a bank, 
low on that side, where the ordnance was planted, and a 
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ditch in front of it. The archers shot one flight of ar¬ 
rows , and immediately fell prostrate: and the enemy, 
discharging, in all haste, all their artillery, overshot 
them: upon which they instantly rose, let fly a 
second flight, and beat them from their guns. The 
Germans leapt the ditch with their pikes*, and then 
helped up the English who waded it; and while these 
“ set on the enemy, and slew and took many prisoners,” 
others hasted by the causeway to enter at the north 
gate of the camp ; and here lord Morley, being on 
horseback in a rich coat, was singled out, and shot. 
His death was dearly and wickedly revenged, for every 
man killed his prisoner, and no further quarter was 
given. The account which states the number of the 
slaughtered at 8000 must be greatly exaggerated : it is 
said, however, on the authority of some Flemish chro¬ 
nicle,. that of 2000 men who went from Bruges to 
this siege, not 100 returned. The loss of the English 
was less than that little number. They took all the ar¬ 
tillery, and sent it with the spoils of the camp to Nieuport, 
while they proceeded to Ostend, hearing that it was oc¬ 
cupied by some French ; but the French evacuated that 
place in time, and, having burnt part of it, Daubeney 
returned, left his wounded at Nieuport, and carried Mor- 
lfiy's body to Calais for honourable interment. “The 
field was profitable to the English: for they that went 
forth in cloth came home in silk, and they that went on 
foot returned on great horses.” f 

The sieur des Cordes, who was at Ypres with a large 
force, was “ sore discontent” at this overthrow, and, 
thinking to be revenged, came and besieged Nieuport 
strongly. His men fared well; for the three principal 
cities of Flanders, where the popular cause prevailed, 
took care that they should be abundantly, supplied. They 

- " Morishe pikes they are called by Hall, nioriee by Holinshed. Hoes 
this mean moorish, i. e. marsh pikes, so called as being meant to serve on 
occasion for leaping-poles ? During the famous siege of Ostend the be¬ 
sieged had a company of leapers, who used “ a long and great pike, with a 
flat head at the nether end thereof, that it should not sink too deep into the 
mud. With these they could clear a ditch four and twenty feet wide.” — 
Grimestone's Hist, of the Netherlands, p. 1299. 

, f Hall, 445, 446. Holinshed, 494. 
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carried on the siege with vigour, and breached the wall 
in many places; as the besieged, on the other hand, plied 
(heir artillery with effect, and such of the wounded 
English as could either stand or draw a how never left 
the walls. At length the assailants one day gave a great 
assault to one of the towers, and entered it by force, and 
set up the banner of the sieur de Cordes; hut, “ as 
God would, during the assault, a hark from Calais, 
with fourscore fresh English archers, come straight to 
the town. The women of the place no sooner perceived 
them, than they cried with lamentable and loud voices, 

‘ Help, Englishmen ! help, Englishmen ! Shoot, En¬ 
glishmen ! shoot, Englishmen ! ’ and what with the 
help of such as before were wounded and hurt men, 
and of the courageous hearts of the new-come archers, 
and the stout stomach and diligency of the women, who, 
as fast as the Englishmen struck down their enemies, 
were ready to cut their throats, they retook the town, 
and also the French who had entered it, and rent the 
banner of the lord des Cordes, and set up the pennon of 
St. George.” The enemy, supposing that a great succour 
had arrived, gave over the assault, and during the follow¬ 
ing night broke up the siege.* 

The semblance of peace between the two countries 
was now no longer observed. Henry called a parliament, 1490, 
and opened it in person, saying, “ My lords, and you 
the commons, when I purposed to make a war in Bre¬ 
tagne by my lieutenant, I made declaration thereof to you 
by my chancellor; but now, that I mean to make a war 
upon France in person, I will declare it to you myself. 

That war was to defend another man’s right, hut this is 
to recover our own; and that ended by accident,, hut 
we hope this shall end in victory. The French king 
troubles the Christian world. That which he hath is 
not his own, and yet he seeketh more. He hath in¬ 
vested himself of Bretagne ( ; he maintained! the rebels 
in Flanders, and he threatened! Italy. For ourselves, 
he hath proceeded from dissimulation to neglect, and 
* Hall, 44G. Holinshed, 495. 
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from neglect to contumely. He hath assailed our con¬ 
federates ; he denieth our tribute. In a word, he seeks; 
war. So did not his father, but sought peace at our 
hands; and so perhaps will he, when good counsel, or 
time, shall make him see as much as hi;-; father did. 
Meanwhile, let us make his ambition our advantage, and 
let us not stand upon a few crowns of tribute or ac¬ 
knowledgment, but, by the favour of Almighty God, try 
our right for the crown of France itself; remembering 
that there hath been'a French king prisoner in Eng¬ 
land, and a king of England crowned in France. Gur 
confederates are not diminished. Burgundy is in a 
mightier hand than ever, and never more provoked. 
Bretagne cannot help us, but it may hurt them : new ac¬ 
quests are .more burthen than strength. The malecon- 
tents of his own kingdom have not been base, popular, nor 
titulary impostors, but of an higher nature. The king 
of Spain (doubt ye not!) will join with us, not know¬ 
ing where the French king’s ambition will stay. Our 
holy father the pope likes no tramontanes in Italy- 
But howsoever it be, this matter of confederates is rather 
to be thought on than reckoned on: for God forbid but 
England should be able to get reason of France without 
a second. At the battles of Cressy, Poictiers, Agin- 
court, we were of ourselves. France hath much people, 
and few soldiers. They have not stable bands of foot. 
Some good horse they have ; but those are forces which 
are least fit for a defensive war. when the actions are in 
the assailants’ choice. It was our discords only that 
lost France; and, by the power of God, it is the good 
peace which we now enjoy that will recover it. God 
hath hitherto blessed my sword. My people and I know 
one another, which breeds confidence; and if there 
should he any bad blood left in the kingdom, an honour¬ 
able foreign war will vent it, and purify it. In this 
great business let us have your advice and aid. If any 
of you were to make his son knight, you might have aid 
of your tenants by law. This concerns the knighthood 
and spurs of the kingdom, whereof I am father ; and 
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bound not only to seek to maintain it, but to advance 
it. But, for matter of treasure, let it not be taken from 
tile' poor sort, but from those to whom the benefit of the 
war may redound. France is no wilderness; and I 
that profess good husbandry, hope to make the war, 
after the beginning, to pay itself. Go together, in 
God’s name, and lose no time; for I have called this 
parliament wholly for this cause.” * 

The cause for which Henry thus appealed to parliament 
appeared “ so just, that every man allowed it; ” and, to 
spare the poorer classes, c ‘ whom he ever desired to keep 
in favour,” the king raised money by an oppressive 
levy, misnamed a benevolence : it had been devised by 
Edward IV., and practised by him without the autho¬ 
rity of parliament, and its abolition by Richard was one of 
the popular acts of that prince, who gave sufficient indi¬ 
cation that he would have governed well, if the succession 
had rightfully devolved to him. While the armament 
against France was preparing, Henry sent a naval force 
to assist Maximilian in reducing the Flemings to obe¬ 
dience. This was an enterprise in which the interests 
of England were immediately concerned; for Raven- 
steyn “ being,” says lord Bacon, “ not only a subject 
rebelled, but a servant revolted, and so much the more 
malicious and violent,” had got together ships enough at 
Sluys to carry on a thriving trade of piracy against the 
vessels of all nations that passed along that coast, eithf 
to the great mart of Antwerp, or to any part of Brabant, 
Zeeland, or Friesland v The adjacent country and Picardy 
supplied him abundantly with victuals, and France 
afforded him secret assistance, for its own ambitious 
purposes. . This was “ to the great damage of English¬ 
men,” who were spoiled and captured by these pirates, 
arid it was an evil which could not easily be abated ; for 
when Ravensteyn was “set for” by land, he fled to the 
sea; and when he was chased on the sea, he sought 
refuge in his two strong castles at Sluys, and ever he had 
succour from Bruges and Ghent. Maximilian had often 
* l’arl. Mist. i. 4fil. 
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attempted to get possession of Damme, thus both to cut 
off Bruges from the sea, and Ravensteyn from the re¬ 
sources of that great and flourishing city ; but he had 
failed in all his attempts. Albert, duke of Saxony, now 
interfered, ostensibly as an umpire between Maximilian 
and his subjects, but, in truth, a fast friend to the 
former. Upon this pretext he repaired to Bruges, and, 
desiring to communicate with the states upon matters 
of great importance for their good, desired peace¬ 
able entrance for himself and a retinue of men-at- 
arms fit for his estate, though somewhat the more 
numerous, he said, the better to guard him in a dis¬ 
turbed country. This having been granted, his car¬ 
riages were sent before him, and harbingers to provide 
his lodging. The men entered peaceably, and he 
followed, they that went before still enquiring for inns 
and lodgings, as if. they would have rested there, and 
so going on till they came to the gate that leads towards 
Damme, they of Bruges the while only looking on, and 
giving them passage. At Damme, no danger was ap¬ 
prehended from the side of Bruges. The captains, who 
knew that some fresh attempt was likely to be made 
against them, supposed this body of men to be suc¬ 
cours sent them by their friends ; and so, mistrusting 
nothing till it was too late, allowed them to enter. By 
this kind of sleight rather than stratagem was Damme 
“ attrapped and taken, to the great discouragement and 
detriment of Bruges, ■which, it was thought, while it 
had no recourse to the sea, must needs fall in ruin and 
utter extermination.” * 

Duke Albert immediately sent to the king of Eng¬ 
land to certify him of this success. He said that the 
rebellion in Flanders was kept alive chiefly by Sluys 
and Ravensteyn ; and that, if the English would besiege 
it by sea, he would besiege it by land, and “ so cut out the 
core of those wars.” Henry, who was at all times distin¬ 
guished for his forecast, and who wished to uphold the 
authority of Maximilian, readily assented to the wish 
* Hall, 451, 452. Holinshed, 497. Bacon, 263, 264. 
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of his merchants that he should act against this den of 
thieves, for such it was to all that traversed those seas. 
He therefore despatched sir Edward Poynings, a man of 
approved worth, with twelve ships, well manned, and 
furnished with “ strong artillery.” With this force 
Poynings cooped up Ravensteyn in his fort, and held 
in strait siege the maritime part of the town. Duke 
Albert besieged the greater castle, having taken up his 
quarters in a church over against it. The English 
assailed the lesser one, issuing every day out of their 
ships at the ebb, and sometimes fighting up to their 
knees in water. This sort of war, in which there 
seerns to have been abundant courage and skill on both 
sides, continued for twenty days, with less loss than 
might have been expected, that of the English amount¬ 
ing to some fifty men, among whom was a brother of 
the earl of Oxford. At length the English set fire to 
the bridge of boats by which- the two castles communi¬ 
cated. Ravensteyn saw then' that he could no longer 
resist with any hope of success he capitulated, and 
surrendered the forts to Poynings and the town to the 
duke. When the duke and the English captain 
met in the town, “ there was between them,” says 
Hall, “ great salutation.” Something less agreeable 
occurred with the Germans in the duke’s service ; for, as 
the duke had nothing to pay them with, they demanded 
their wages of sir Edward. There was, however, a 
third party upon whom the expense was made to fall, 
with no injustice N as regards the case between Maxi¬ 
milian and the town of Bruges, but with no honour to 
duke Albert, who had gained his first advantage by a 
breach of faith. The two commanders c ‘ so handled 
. jthem of Bruges,” that they submitted themselves to 
Maximilian, and paid enough of the charge of the war 
for dismissing the Germans and other foreign troops. 
Ghent and the other revolted towns followed the example 
of Bruges, and Poynings continued at Sluys till all 
things were settled.” * 

* Hall, 4J2, 4 53. Holinshed, 497. Bacon, 265, 266. 
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Maximilian’s first thought, after the restoration of his 
authority in Flanders, was to take vengeance upon the 
French king for marrying the duchess of Bretagne, in 
breach of the contract with his daughter. He urged 
Henry, therefore, to cross the sea with all speed, and pur¬ 
sue the war with fire and sword. Henry was not ignorant 
that the king of the Romans was more quick in resolve 
than prompt in execution or firm in purpose; and 
though in this case he hoped, or rather expected, that 
policy and passion united might hold him to his inten¬ 
tions, he ordered a muster to he made throughout the 
realm, and his navy to he rigged, manned, and vic¬ 
tualled, ready to set forward at any hour. Couriers 
were sent into every shire to hasten the soldiers to the 
sea side. ec Then came without delay a huge army, as 
well of the low sort and commonalty as noblemen, har¬ 
nessed and armed to battle; partly glad to help their 
prince,” says the chronicler, “ and to do him service, 
and partly to buckle with the Frenchmen, with whom 
the English very willingly desire to cope and fight in 
open battle. And immediately as munition was given, 
every man with his band of soldiers repaired to Lon¬ 
don.” All being prepared, he despatched ambassadors 
to let Maximilian know that the English would set forth 
as soon as he was ready to join them; but Maximilian 
could draw no supplies from his own country, Austria, 
because his father was then living, nor from his matri¬ 
monial territories of the Low- Countries, part being held 
in dowry by his mother-in-law, the duchess Margaret, 
and part exhausted by tlie late rebellion. The ambas¬ 
sadors represented in their letters that no prince could 
be more unprovided; that “ he lay lurking in a corner, 
sore sick of the flux of the purse;'"’ so that he had 
neither men, horses, munition, arms, nor money: that 
his will was good, if his power had been correspondent; 
but that no trust was to be put in his aid. Henry had 
doubted that it might prove thus : he commended his 
ambassadors for having sent him intelligence, instead 
of returning with it: and instructed them to keep the 
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matter secret till they heard further from him. His 
care was how to retreat with honour from a contest which, 
on the failure of such an ally, he could not prosecute 
with any reasonable hope; and how to avert the unpo¬ 
pularity which would be brought upon him, if the 
people should suppose that he had never seriously in¬ 
tended war, but had made use of it only as a pretext 
for exacting tnoney. His council agreed with him that 
it was best manfully to proceed with the enterprise 
which they had begun ; and he, still dissembling the 
state of Maximilian’s affairs, lest it should dishearten 
the army, departed, in the second week of September, 
from Greenwich, towards the sea, “ all men wondering 
that lie took-that season, being so near winter, to begin 
the war ; and some thereupon gathering it was a sign 
the war would not last long.” * 

The king, however, gave out, that, seeing “ he in¬ 
tended not to make a summer business of it, but a reso¬ 
lute war, without term prefixed, until he had recovered 
France, it skilled not much when he began it, especially 
having Calais at his back, where he might winter, if 
circumstances should so require.” Nevertheless, lie lin¬ 
gered on his journey toward the coast, and so much the 
more, because he had received letters from the sieur des 
Cordes, “ who, the hotter he was against the English in 
time of war, had the more credit in a negotiation of peace, 
and, beside, was held a man open and of good faith.” 
The overtures were not such as he could dislike; but 
the utmost secrecy was still preserved, and on the 6th of 
October he embarked at Sandwich, and landed the same 
day at Calais, the rendezvous where all the forces were 
assigned to meet. No sooner had he arrived there, 
than “dhe calm winds of peace began to blow.” For, first, 
the ambassadors arrived from Flanders, and their news 
was made known that Maximilian could make no pre¬ 
parations for lack of money, and therefore there was no 
succour to be expected at.iiis hand. At this the En¬ 
glish were “ nothing abashed, t rusting so much to their 
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own puissance and company; but yet they marvelled 
greatly that Maximilian, receiving such great villainy 
not long before at the hand of king Charles, was not 
present to prick them forward, to cry and call, to 
move and exalt the Englishmen ; yea,” says the chro¬ 
nicler, “ and, if he had 600 bodies, to put them all in 
hazard, rather than to leave the English now setting 
upon his daily enemies and deadly adversaries.” * This 
intelligence, however, bravely as the army received it, 
acted to the king’s wish as a kind of preparative for 
peace; and peace was earnestly desired by the king 
of France, that he might pursue his ambitious projects 
in Italy, on which account he had just concluded a 
peace with Ferdinand and Isabella, purchasing it, as it 
were, by the free restoration of Roussillon and Perpig¬ 
nan, which had been mortgaged to France by Ferdi¬ 
nand’s father for 300,000 crowns. This news came 
also handsomely to forward Henry’s hopes ; “ both be¬ 
cause so potent a confederate was fallen off, and because 
it was a fair example of a peace bought, so that he 
should not be the sole merchant.” His care now was 
only to save appearances: he appointed, therefore, the 
bishop of Exeter and the governor of Calais to negotiate 
with the sieur des Cordes; and, moving from Calais 
nine days after his landing there, pitched his camp 
before Boulogne, as if with the intention of besieg¬ 
ing it. t ■ 

That town was well fortified and well manned ; and 
the siege, which continued nearly a month while the 
treaty went on, was, though only a feint on Henry’s 
part, serious to the besieged, whose walls were broken 
and sore defaced by the daily shot of his battering 
pieces. Few of the besiegers fell, of whom the only 
man of note was sir John Savage. This valiant cap¬ 
tain was riding with sir John Risely to reconnoitre the 

* Hall has before observed how JuJash/ Maximilian had deceived the 
king: here, however, lie admits that “ he lacked no heart and good will to 
be revenged;” but that “he could neither have money nor men of the 
drunken Flemings, nor yet of tile crakyng Brabanters, so ungrate people 
were they to their sovereign lord.” 

t Hall, 457. Holinslied, 501. • Bacon, 271. 
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walls, and see where they might be easiest assaulted. 
Sorpe of the French sallied and surrounded him ; llisely 
escaped by flight; hut Savage, “ of his high courage, 
disdained to he taken of such villains,” and, defending 
himself to the last, perished through his own wilfulness. 
Before the peace was concluded, Henry thought it 
prudent that some of his best captains should advise 
him to it, “ under their hands, in an earnest manner, 
in the nature of a supplication.” The feint of the 
siege had been carried farther than he had expected, 
owing to the length of time employed upon the treaty ; 
so that the town was distressed, and might have been 
assaulted: but, in the chronicler’s words, “ when every 
man was prest. and ready to give the assault, a sudden 
rumour rose that peace was concluded ; which fruit, as 
it was pleasant and mellifluous to the Frenchmen, so it 
was to the English bitter, sour, and dolorous; because 
they were ready at all times to set on their enemies, 
and refused never to attempt any enterprise which might 
seem to be either for their laud or profit. They were in 
great fumes, angry and evil content, railing and mur¬ 
muring among themselves, that the occasion of so glo¬ 
rious a victory to them manifestly offered, was, by 
certain conditions, to no man, nor yet to the king, com¬ 
modious or profitable, refused, put by, and shamefully 
slacked. But above all, other clivers lords and captains, 
encouraged with desire of fame and honour, trusting in 
this journey to have won their spurs, who, to set them¬ 
selves and their band the more gorgeously forward, had 
borrowed money, and for the repayment of the same 
had mortgaged their lands and possessions, sore grudged 
and lamented the sudden peace, and return of them 
unthought of, and spake largely against the king’s 
doings, saying that he, as a man fearing the puissance of 
liis enemies, had concluded*an inconvenient peace, Avith- 
out cause or reason.” But he, like a avise prince, repre¬ 
sented what bloodshed ancf loss both of captains and 
soldiers must of necessity have ensued at the assault of 
such a place, so well furnished Avitli men and munitions. 
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And. he made it appear that the peace was no less to 
the honour of the English. nation, tlian to its profit; 
for the French, were to pay 746,000 ducats for the 
costs of the expedition, and 25,000 crowns yearly for 
the charges sustained in aid of the JBretons : and it was 
left somewhat indefinite when the payment was to 
determine, and this made the English esteem it, as a 
tribute carried under fair terms. * 

Rich presents were made by the French king to all 
Henry’s principal counsellors, and large pensions as¬ 
signed them, which, "whether the king did permit to save 
his own purse from rewards, or to communicate the 
envy of a business that was displeasing to his people, was 
diversely interpreted.” His costs in the expedition were 
repaid, but that repayment went into his coffers; and 
they who had contributed to the general outfit by the 
forced benevolence, or who had embarrassed themselves 
by the expense incurred on their own, stuck not to say 
that , the king was willing enough to pluck his nobility 
and his people for the sake of feathering himself. 
Some made themselves merry with what he had declared 
in parliament, " that after the war was once begun, he 
doubted not but to make it pay itself: ” he had kept pro¬ 
mise, they said. From Calais Henry wrote letters to 
the lord mayor and aldermen "(which was a courtesy 
that he sometimes used), half bragging what great 
sums he had obtained for the peace, as knowing well 
that it was ever good news in London that the king’s 
coffers were full: better news it would have been,” says 
the great historian of this reign, "if their benevolence 
had been but a loan.” * The peace was for the two 
kings Hives. 

No attempt had been made to oppose the passage of 
the English army in ths invasion, nor to interrupt its 
communications with England: but the fleet had been 
annoyed by a set of homebred marauders, and the rob¬ 
beries and murders which these wretches committed were 
so frequent, and the scandal so great, that strict orders 
* Hall, 458, 459.; Holinshed, 502,503. Bacon, 273, f Bacon, 274. 
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were given to proceed against and punish them; and 
Robert Willoughby de Broke was appointed marshal of 
the fleet, with full powers for this purpose.* Where 
there are facilities for entering upon such a course of 
life, piracy will always be a tempting and a frequent 
crime t, because it may be committed with so little 
danger of detection : it was punished, therefore, severely 
at this time, w'hen the maritime states were sensible 
how much they -were dependent upon commerce for their 
strength. A large ship’s crew of Easterling pirates w r as A - D - 
circumvented and taken in the Meuse; they were all 14,1 ‘ 
beheaded, and their bodies exposed upon -wheels, upon 
the highest ridges of the sand-hills along the coast.;); 

Two freebooters. Pining and Pothorst by name, who 
had been banished from some of the Baltic states, 
collected a body of outlaws, and took possession of a 
high and rocky island, which is called Iluitsark, and 
described as lialf-w r ay between Iceland and Green¬ 
land; from thence, like the Vitalians, they infested the 
northern seas, till their depredations became so serious 
that all the states which suffered by them united for their 1494. 
destruction, and effected it.$ In the next generation, ^ 
the Plamburghers captured a galleon of great strength, 
commanded by a pirate named Knipoff; and he and 
seventy of his men were put to death, and exposed upon 
the wheel. 

The Scottish historians affirm, that the superiority of 
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their seamen over the English was signally manifested 
in Henry VII.’s reign. They say that five chosen ships 
of the royal navy infested the Firth of Forth;, soon after 
the accession of James IV., and occasioned loud com¬ 
plaints by the frequent captures which they made at 
sea, and the ravages which they committed in their de¬ 
scents on the coast. At length, sir Andrew" Wood, of 
Largo, whose loyalty to the late murdered king made 
him at this time a malecontent, was persuaded for the 
honour of his country to forego his just indignation, and 
act against these enemies. He was urged to attack 
them with a greater, or, at least, with an equal force; 
but he said that his own two ships -were sufficient; and, 
indeed, when the Scottish nobles, after they had mur¬ 
dered their king, called upon the Leith captains and 
sailors to reduce this officer, they -were told, in reply, 
“ that no ten ships of Scotland would dare to assault 
Wood’s two vessels; such was his strength in men and 
artillery, and such his maritime and military skill.” 4 ’ 
The Flower and the Yellow Carvel were the names of 
his vessels: with these he attacked the five English 
ships, which were lying off Dunbar, captured them all, 
brought them to Leith, and presented their commander 
to the king and council, t It is further added by Scottish 
historians, that Henry VII., mortified by this shame¬ 
ful defeat, and hoping to retrieve the honour of the En¬ 
glish navy, assembled a council of his naval officers, and 
offered to put any means at the disposal of him who 
would undertake this service, promising great rewards if 
Wood were brought to him either alive or dead. All 
hesitated, because they feared to engage with such an 
antagonist: till at length sir Stephen Bull:):, a man of 
distinguished prowess, offered himself. Three ships, 
chosen from the royal navy, were placed under his com¬ 
mand: with these he sailed to the Forth, and anchored 
behind the Isle of May,, waiting Wood's return from 

* Pinkerton’s Hist, of .Scotland, ii. p. 3. 

| This name occurs’among the captains of tile fleet under sir Edward 
Howard in 1512, 
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Flanders, whither he had escorted some merchant ves¬ 
sels'. Some fishermen were captured and detained, that 
by their look-out sir Andrew might he known : few 
days had passed before his vessels were seen coming by 
St. Ebb’s Head, and the fishermen were set at liberty as 
soon as they had recognised them for sir Andrew’s ships. 

It was early in the morning when the action began ; 
the Scots, by their skilful manoeuvring, obtained the 
weather-gage, and the battle continued, in sight of in¬ 
numerable spectators, who thronged the coast, till dark¬ 
ness suspended it. It was renewed at daybreak: the 
ships grappled; and both parties were so intent upon the 
struggle, that the tide carried them into the mouth of 
■ the Tay, into such shoal water, that the English seeing 
no means of extricating themselves surrendered. Sir 
Andrew brought his prizes to Dundee: the wounded 
were carefully tended there; and James, with royal 
magnanimity, is said to have sent both prisoners and 
ships to Henry, praising the courage which they had 
displayed, and saying that the contest was for honour, 
not for booty.* 

The French paid little attention to their navy at this 
time, but they did not wholly neglect it, as the English 
had done during the civil wars and the dissolute reign a.d, 
of Edward IV. Louis XI. had a ship which was said 1475., 
to be the largest man-of-war that had ever been seen: 
it was of such force that it put a whole fleet of Hollanders 
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shamefully to flight, and destroyed and captured nearly 
seventy sail*, to the ruin of many merchants and ship¬ 
owners. Much wild-fire was used by the French ship 
in this action. Yet this vessel, which was then so for¬ 
midable to a people not less remarkable for courage than 
for seamanship, was afterwards engaged and taken by 
a Genoese carrack ; which carrack w r as in its turn cap¬ 
tured by some Hollanders/!' There was a spirit of en¬ 
terprise in the French ports, which the English could 
not partake while their country was perpetually dis- 
a.u. turbed by factions or by intestine war. A fleet of 
1479. Norman privateers captured fourscore Flemish vessels, 
which were bound to the Baltic, for the herring fishery, 
and for grain; and this was said to be the greatest loss 
that the Flemings had sustained by sea for more than a 
hundred years4 

But though fewer naval incidents occurred under 
Henry VII. than in the reign of any of our earlier Icings, 
that reign belongs to the most important age of maritime 
history. 

The conquest of Carthage had put an end to the pro¬ 
gress of navigation, at a time when, but for the overthrow 
of that great maritime power. West and South Africa, 
and the Eastern world, ivould soon have been opened 
to its enterprising merchants. The spirit of maritime 
discovery being thus extinguished, the art of navigation 
became stationary; and received no new impulse till the 
revival of that spirit in the beginning of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury; But even in the darkest ages there w ? ere some 
who believed that the ocean was every where navigable § ; 

* Oude Chronijcke, 499. The Dutch chronicler confesses the shame- 
fnlness of the defeat, and is not likely to have exaggerated the loss. The 
Colonne, he says, was the name of that great ship. 

f lb. 513. " }• Continuation of Monstrelet, xi. 317. 

\ This belief was founded upon a notion that the Homans had navigated 
the seas in all parts. “ Certe nulla esj in mundo regio Mediterranea, nulla 
media via, nullie mediae insute, quas potestas Romana non adierit. Qui 
proferendi nominis curiossissima indagatinne ultimam omnium insularum 
Filetamprobant, quod insulam sub iusaperustaplagapositam, ipsosque liy- 
perboreas ultra polum nostrum feliciter viventes investigarc labore, maximo 
etiam cum vitto pcriculo, studuerunti Quorum industria probatum est 
oceamnn ex omui parte mundi esse navigabilem.” 

This remarkable passage occurs in an epistle which Marteneand Durand 
believe to have been written, about the year 890, by Remigius Autissiodo- 
rensis to Dado, bishop of Verdun— Coll. Ampliss. 1. 233, 234. 
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and that islands were to be found there, as well as in the 
navigated seas, was so received an opinion, that stories 
of discovering such were common both in the fictions 
of bagiology and romance. The progress of discovery, 
after its commencement, was slow, but it was continuous; 
and it was accelerated as the Portuguese were embold¬ 
ened by experience and success. Something more than 
eighty years elapsed after the first expedition which was 
sent out by the infante don ITenrique before Vasco da 
Gama reached the coast of Malabar ; and the second fleet 
which sailed from Lisbon to India was driven to the 
coast of Brazil. America would thus have been dis¬ 
covered, though Columbus should never have been born. 

The time for that discovery was come. 

Portugal refused the proposals of Columbus, be¬ 
cause that government knew that its ships were pursuing 
the certain course to India, and would not be persuaded 
to try an uncertain one. Henry VII. assented to them ; 
and if Bartholomew Columbus had not been captured in 
his way to England by pirates, and long detained by 
them as a slave at the oar, the ships which discovered 
the New World would have sailed under the English flag. 

Other nations have no reason to repent that the glory 
of that discovery, the influx of wealth which was. its , 
immediate consequence, and the immeasurable amount 
of national guilt incurred in the conquest, should have 
fallen to the lot of the Spaniards. Any other people 
would too surely have committed crimes as great : but 
it may be questioned whether any .other would, in that 
age, have manifested the same redeeming virtues. 
Henry was so “ sharpened” by Columbus’s success, that A> 
he assented to the proposal of John Cabot (who, though 1495.' 
a citizen of Venice, resided then at Bristol), and by his 
letters patent authorised him and his three sons to.sail, 
with five ships, under the English flag, to all parts, 
countries, and seas of the East, of the West,,and of the 
North ; there to “ seek out and find whatsoever isles, 
countries, regions, or provinces of the heathen and in¬ 
fidels whatsoever they might be ;. and to set up liis ban- 
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ner in every village, town, castle, isle, or mainland by 
them newly found; and, as his lieutenants, take pos¬ 
session of all such places as they could subdue and oc¬ 
cupy.” The question of right was as little regarded by 
the king of England as by Charles V. and pope Alex¬ 
ander. The expedition was to be at Cabot’s own cost; 
and the king, after all charges were defrayed, was to 
have “in wares or money,” the fifth part of the piofit. 
There is no account of this voyage : but in a second, on 
a.b. w hich he was licensed to sail with six ships, not ex'ceecL 
149 '■ ing the burthen of 200 tons, Sebastian Cabot discovered 
Newfoundland and the coast of Florida. One of the 
ships was sent forth at the king’s cost: some London 
merchants ventured small stocks in her: the otheis were 
belonging to Bristol merchants, of whom Robert Thorne 
and Hugh Eliot were the chief: and they were “ fraught 
with slight and gross merchandises, in coarse cloth, caps, 
and laces, points, and other trifles.”* j 

The use of fire-arms, without which the conquests of 
the Spaniards in the New World must have j been 
impossible, changed the character of naval war sooner 
than it did the system of military tactics, thoughj they 
were employed earlier by land than by sea. It has not 
been ascertained when cannon f were first employed at 
sea: though less cumbrous and unwieldy than tjie old 
engines, they necessitated very material alterations in 
the structure of war ships. The first port-holes, it is 
believed, were contrived by a ship-builder at Blest, 
named Eescliarges, and their introduction took pladc in 
1499- They were “ circular holes, cut through; the 
sides of the vessel, and so small as scarcely to admit of 
the guns being traversed in the smallest degree, or fired 
otherwise than straight forward.” The first use rrjade 
of this contrivance was the addition of another tier: 
and the consequent enlargement in the ship’s dimensions 
led to a change in the composition of the navy. For 


* Hakluyt, iii. p. 4—10. Capt. Southey, Chron. I-Iist. of the West 
Indies, i 49—51. 
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hitherto there had been no distinction between those 
few vessels that had been specially built for the king’s 
service and such as were used for commerce ; but thence¬ 
forth the king’s ships began to form a distinct class, 
appropriated solely to the use for which they were con¬ 
structed. , It was, however, still necessary, when any 
emergency occurred, to reinforce the navy by hiring 
some of the largest ships that could be obtained, and not 
fron English merchants alone, hut from the Genoese, 
the hmetians, and the Hanse Towns.* 

A: merchant ships were thus hired for the navy in 
time of war, so, during peace, it appears that the king’s 
shipswere employed in trade, or freighted to the mer¬ 
chant;. f Henry was very desirous of maintaining the 
relatims of peace and amity with other countries. In 
the commission to one of his ambassadors, he says : — 

Tie earth being the common mother of all mankind, 
wha can he more pleasant and more humane than to 
comnunicate a portion of all her productions to all her 
chilcren by commerce ? ” He renewed old commercial 
treates, made new ones, obtained privileges for our 
fishrs on the coasts of Iceland and Norway, and tried 
the ixperiment of lowering the customs on certain ar¬ 
ticle, with the hope of increasing their exportation. The 
treay which lie concluded with the archduke Philip, 
— a’ter, in consequence of a dispute with him, a total 
step had been put to the trade with the Low Countries, 
—was called the great commercial treaty (intercursus 
. mgnus ). It was framed with the greatest care to ren- 
de the intercourse between the two countries permanent, 
aii profitable to both : and when the English returned 
tcAntwerp (whither they had removed their factory from 
. Buges some few years previous, and where there was 
nt the same frequent danger of popiular commotions), 

Charnock’s Hist, of Marine Architecture, vol. ii. p. 2G. 28, 29. 

al woatq which lias before been noticed, 1 Hen. 7 c. 8. ; but, probably, 
tl royal trader did not go beyond the importation of wine'for his own 
hisehold. 
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they were conducted into the city with all public de¬ 
monstrations of joy.* 

Henry VIII., who in other respects so little reserr- 
blcd his father, endeavoured, like him, by every meals 
to promote the commerce of the kingdom, and incretse 
its maritime strength. With this view, the act con¬ 
cerning the importation of wine and woad was twice 
renewed during his reign f ; and old laws for clearing 
the navigable rivers from weirs and other obstructions 
were enforced, and new ones enacted to prevent the 
stream works of the tin mines from choking the iar- 
bours in Devonshire and Cornwall. The squadron, 
A . D . which carried l6’00 English archers under the lord Darcy 
1511. to assist Ferdinand in his war against the Moos of 
Granada, consisted of four “ships royal.” A truce 
had been made before they arrived, so that they hvl no 
opportunity of displaying any tiling more than ticir 
good-will for fighting, and their extreme licentious.ess 
and insubordination, 

The first incident in the naval history of this rign 
grew out of a circumstance which had occurred nany 
years before, and was itself followed by consequence of 
the greatest moment. A Portugueze squadron had in 
the year 1476, seized a Scottish ship, laden with ich 
merchandise, and commanded by John Barton. Leters 
of reprisal were granted him, which, it seems, he lad 
either not been able to use, or had adventured with then 
unsuccessfully; for, after an interval of no less than tliiry 
years, they were renewed to his three sons, Andrei, 
Robert, and John, authorising them and their assignes 
to seize upon Portugueze ships, till they should hav 
thus repaid themselves in the sum of 12,000 ducats c 
Portugal. Up to this time no application for redress lia 
been made to the Portugueze government; and, when noi 
made by the Rotlisay herald!, who was especially dele 
gated to conciliate this dispute, and restore the ancien 
amity between the two crowns, there is reason t 

* Henry, vi, 562. Ib. v. 8. Rymer, xii. £81. 374—3S1.578. 
f In 1515 and in 1531. $ Hall, 521. Holinshed, 561. 
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believe that the Scottish demands were too high, and that 
sufficient cause for recrimination had already been af¬ 
forded. The Bartons not only enriched themselves, 
but, “ in some degree supplied, by Portugueze captures, 
the want of distant trade ; ” and, when they felt their 
own strength, they seem, with little scruple, to have 
considered ships of any nation as their fair prize.* 
Complaints came against them from the Netherlands ; 
and, in whatever character they may have appeared to 
their countrymen, it is certain that other nations re¬ 
garded them as pirates. Henry VIII. was at Leicester, 
in the summer of 1511, when tidings were brought to 
him that Andrew Barton robbed every nation, under the 
pretext that James, his master, was at war with the 
Portugals : that he stopped the king’s streams, so that 
no merchants almost could pass; and saying, when he 
took Englishmen’s goods, that they were Portugueze 
property, he cc haunted and fobbed at every haven’s 
mouth.” Henry’s position at that time with regard to 
France, made hint unwilling to break with Scotland; 
and the complaints of the merchants were but coldy 
received, till the earl of Surrey, then treasurer and 
marshal of England, declared at the council board, that, 
while he had an estate that could furnish out a ship, or 
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a son that'was capable of commanding one, the narrow 
seas should not he so infested. 

Surrey had two sons capable of such a charge, — 
sir Thomas and sir Edward Howard. Two ships were 
immediately made ready, at their or at their father’s 
expense, it is supposed, hut with the king’s knowledge 
and consent, though not by his special commission or 
immediate authority. The two brothers lost no time in 
putting to sea : they were separated by chance of wea¬ 
ther. The same chance separated sir Andrew Barton’s 
two ships, with which he was then infesting the Chan¬ 
nel, the Lion, which was his own vessel, and the Jenny 
Perwin, or Bark of Scotland* ; and sir Thomas, as he 
lay in the Downs, descried the former making 'towards 
its own country. Immediately he gave cliace, and sped 
so well that he overtook it, “ and there was a sore 
battle. The Englishmen were fierce, and the Scots 
defended them manfully, and ever Andrew blew his 
whistle to encourage his men : yet for all that the lord 
Howard and his men, by clean force, entered the main 
deck. Then the English entered on all sides, and the 
Scots fought sore on the hatches; but, in conclusion, 
Andrew was taken, being so sore wounded that he died 
there, and then all the remnant of the Scots were taken, 
with their ship.” Meantime sir Edward Howard had 

* Their strength is thus described in the old ballad, by a merchant 
whom sir Andrew had just robbed, and who relates his tale to sir Thomas 
Howard: — 

“ He is brass within, and steel without, 

With beams on his topcastle strong; 

And thirty pieces of ordinance 
He carries on each side along; 

And he hath a pinnace dearly Sight, 

St. Andrew's Cross it is his guide: 

His pinnace beareth nine-score men, 

And fifteen cannon on eacli side. 

“ Were ye twenty ships, and he but one, 

; I svvear, by kirk and bower and hall. 

He would overcome tKem every one 
If once his beams they do down fall.” 

The ballad, however, is but apocryphal authority; it sinks the pinnaces, 
and makes the old English gunner, I’fter Simon,. 

— “ put in chain full nine yards long 
With other great shot less and moe,” 
and kills a thousand men with one shot. 
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fallen in with the Bark of Scotland, “laid him on 
board,” and, though the Scots defended themselves 
like “ hardy and well-stomached men,” carried it by 
boarding. Both prizes* were brought to Blackwall; and 
the prisoners, 150 in number, being all that were left 
alive (so bloody had the action been), were sent to 
Whitehall, which was then the archbishop of York’s 
palace, there to be kept at the king’s charge, till other 
directions should be taken for them. The bishop of 
Winchester, and certain other of the king’s council, 
were deputed to deal with them there- and the bishop re¬ 
hearsed to them, says the chronicler, “ that, though there 
was peace between England and Scotland, they, eon_ 
‘trary to that, as thieves and pirates; had robbed the- 
king’s subjects within his'streams, ■wherefore they had de¬ 
served to die by the law, and to be hanged at the low- 
water mark. Then said the Scots, c We acknowledge our 
offence, and ask mercy, and not the law : ’ and a priest, 
which was also a prisoner, said, c My lord, we appeal 
from the king’s justice to his mercy.’ Then the bishop 
asked if he were authorised by them to say thus, and 
they all cried, c Yea, yea!’ 'Well, then,’ said the 
bishop, ‘ you shall find the king’s mercy above his 
justice; for, where you were dead by the law, yet by 
his mercy he will revive you. You shall depart out of 
this realm within tw'enty days, on pain of death if ye. 
be found after the twentieth day: and pray for the 
king.’” James is said to have been -wonderful wroth at 
the death of sir Andrew, and the loss of his two ships. 
He sent letters, requiring restitution, according to the 
league between the two kingdoms : hut IJcm v. replying, 
“with brotherly salutation,’ represented “ the rob- 

* I’inkcrtnn says (hat “Barton's ship, the Dion, had the honour nrhoitii; 
the second ship id war in the Knpdish navy, the Ureal, Hairy, built in I lit) I. 
Imvint! been the first; tor, till ihatHnw, only merchant vessels had been oc¬ 
casionally used in warlike alliiirs,” p. 71. Jim Cliainoe!; (ii. CM.) savs that 
tiicOreat Harrjrww^ a little Im-iW his 

acrv?':!*,*!. 1 r«f»ixs'tj>*a lncinjlir i'nUw Ar^ XVi'llei) 
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beries and cruel doings of Andrew Barton, and said it 
became not a prince to charge his confederate with 
breach of peace for doing justice upon a pirate' and 
thief.” The case, indeed, was so flagrant, that the 
claim for restitution could not be insisted on ; yet it left 
behind it so deep a feeling of resentment, that the war 
which speedily ensued, and which, by the early death of 
the Scottish king, prepared the way for the union of the 
two crowns, is believed to have originated chiefly in this 
cause.* 

The Scottish parliament, in the reign of the preced¬ 
ing king, had passed an act forbidding any ship freighted 
with staple goods from putting to sea during the three 
winter months, under a penalty of five pounds.t But so 
widely had their views changed in the course of one 
generation, that great exertions were made for training 
seamen and raising a maritime force. An act was passed 
sn 1493, whereby, considering the great innumerable 
riches that were lost for want of ships and busses to be 
employed in fishing, and the policy and gain that might 
be had thereby, and for the sake of making idle men 
and vagabonds labour for their living, to the eschewing 
of vice and idleness, and for the common profit and. 
universal weal of the realm, it was ordained that ships and 
busses, the least to be of twenty tons, should be made in 
all burghs and towns within the realm, and fitted out ac¬ 
cording to the substance of each town, and provided with 
mariners, nets, and other gear for the taking of great fish 
and small. The officers in every burgh of regality were 
to make all the stark idle men within their bounds go 
on board these vessels, and serve there for their wages, 
or, in case of their refusal, banish them from the burgh. 
In the burghs of barony which were near upon the sea,' 
the sheriff was to pursue the same course: and the 
officer or sheriff who neglected the duty should pay a 
fine of twenty pounds in the royal exchequer. :|: 

This act appears to have' produced no effect: the 

* Hal], 525. Holinsliedi 5B5. Pinkerton, (59—71, Campbell, i. 264. 

t Acts of the I J arl. of Scotland, it. 87. a. n. 1467. The term fixed was 
from the Feast of St. Simon and; St. Jude to the Purificatioa 

J Pinkerton, ii. 21, 22. Acts of the Pari, of Scotland, ii. 235. 
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people were in too lawless a state for any such enact, 
ment to be enforced. What, however, could be effected 
by the king’s will was done. James IV. built a ship 
called the Great Michael, which, according to Scottish 
writers, was larger than any that had ever sailed from 
England or Franee, and of superior strength. “ The 
ship, they say, “was of so great stature, that she 
wasted all the oak forests of Fife, Falkland only ex¬ 
cepted;” but it must be remembered that the Scots 
were at that time little less barbarous than the Irish, 
and that, in the constant feuds between families and 
clans, the woods had been destroyed, by some to pre¬ 
vent the danger of ambuscades, by others to cut off the 
possibility of refuge. ■ Timber for this ship was also 
brought from Norway; and, though all the wrights in 
Scotland, and many others from foreign countries, were 
busily employed upon it by the king’s command, it was ' 
a year and a day before it was completed. It is de¬ 
scribed as twelve-score feet in length, and thirty-six 
feet within the sides, the sides being ten feet thick, so 
that no cannon-shot could go through^them. “This 
great ship cumbered Scotland to get her to sea. From 
the time that she was afloat, and her masts and sails 
complete, with anchors offering thereto, she was counted 
to the king to be thirty thousand pounds expense, by 
her artillery, which was very costly.” She had S00 
mariners to sail her, six score of gunners to use her 
artillery, and a thousand men of war, captains, skip¬ 
pers, and quarter-masters. Sir Andrew Wood and 
Robert Barton were two of the officers, “ that this large 
body,” says Pinkerton,, “ might not be without a 
soul.”* 


“Pinkerton, ii. 68. Charnock, 5. 359. The former says thatthe authen 
appears incontestable because it was from Wood 
ini Barton that Lindsay the historian derived it. He knows not whether 
he larger cannon were sixty-four in number or thirtv-two. The official 
ecount says that “she bare many cannon, six on every side: with three 
reat bassels; two behind on her deck* and one before; with three hundred 
hot of small artillery, that is to say, viynnti and balfcrd > falcon, and 
carter falcon, flings, pestilent serpentens and double dogs, with ha°tor and 
ulvering, corsbows and handbows.” ° ° 


1 Query, bastard ? 
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This'-huge ship, so disproportionate to any service 
whereto it could Ire applied, was neither so successful as 
to have any of its exploits recorded, nor so unfortunate 
as to leave a tragical remembrance of its fate. No 
purpose,was served by it except that of gratifying the 
•■kin£, who seems to have had a passion for ship-build¬ 
ing.’ Louis XII., for obvious motives, encouraged him 
in his endeavours to create a maritime force, and with this 
a n. v * ew presented him .with two large ships equipped for 
1509. war.* But there was no remissness on the part of 
England, while its old enemies were increasing their 
1511. naval strength. When rc it was concluded by the body of 
the realm in the high court of parliament assembled, 
that war should be made on the French king and his 
dominions, Henry with all diligence caused new ships 
to be made, and repaired and rigged the old; and 
caused guns, bows, arrows, and all other artillery, and 
instruments of war to be made in such number and 
quantity, that it was wonderful to see what things were 
done both for sea and land in so short a space/’t Sir 
Edward Howard was ordered with all diligence to take 
the sea; and, while his brother, sir Thomas, now called the 
lord Howard, proceeded to Spain, under the marquis of 
Dorset, with 10,000 men (where Ferdinand employed 
them, ingloriously for themselves, while he took posses¬ 
sion of Navarre), he sailed with twenty ships for the 
coast of Bretagne, landed in divers parts near Conquet 
and Brest, and ravaged the country, burning and wast¬ 
ing towns and villages; the Bretons sadly exclaiming, 
“ Alas ! the king of England hath ever before this time 
been our ally, and now he intendeth to destroy us: 
shame come to him that is the cause thereof!” The 
want of concert among the people, rather than of cou¬ 
rage or good-will, prevented them from making any 
vigorous resistance to these invaders. A council was 
held ; and, seeing there was^no trust in the commonalty, 
and that the gentry alone could not defend the country. 


■S Pinkerton, 69. n. 


Hall, 527. 
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they resolved upon an appeal to the humanity of the En¬ 
glish admiral. Certain of the nobles, therefore, having 
obtained his safe-conduct, went off to the fleet, and 
entreated him to “ surcease from his rigorous and cruel 
war, and especially from burning their towns, which, 
they said, could be no profit to him. If hewished to have 
Brest castle, it should be at his command, so he were 
-able to defend it: for themselves, they desired nothing 
so much as peace.” Whatever might have been tlie lord 
admiral's wishes^ his commission allowed him no such 
discretion as he was now supplicated to use. And he 
replied, “ Nay, we are sent* hither to make war, and 
not peace,” They then requirted st six days’ tjfoce, for 
God's sake, that they might send to their king, and in¬ 
form him of’ their distress. But to this lie answered, 
that gentlemen ought to defend their country by force, 
rather than to sue for peace,— a prouder answer than 
the occasion required or justified. The conference, 
however, terminated in mutual courtesies; the Breton 
lords were entertained with a banquet on board, and the 
admiral sent ashore for fresh provisions and water; 
then hearing thaf the French had ships of war at sea, he 
coasted Normandy, and scoured the seas in search of 
them, without success; and at length, thinking that they 
might perhaps appear on' the English coast, be took 
his station by the Isle of Wight, to await them.* 

The havoc which this expedition had made in Bre¬ 
tagne had provoked the French government to great and 
well-directed exertions in their marine; and they col¬ 
lected thirty-nine sail in Brest harbour, under a Breton 
admiral of doubtful name.'!' Their preparations were 
such, that Henry, on his part, caused all his remaining 
sbips and galleys to be made ready for reinforcing the 
lord admiral: the llegent, a ship royal, being "-the 
chief ship of that navy.’* The soldiers for this fleet 
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were mustered on Blackheath, and sir An Lhony Ougbtrcd, 
sir Edward Ickynghame, and William (father of the ex¬ 
cellent sir Henry Sydney, and grandfather of the admir¬ 
able sir Philip), were appointed with other gentlemen 
captains, for that time. On the way to the Isle of 
Wight a galley was lost by the negligence of the 
•master. “ The king desiring,” says Hall, ec to see his 
navy together,” rode to Portsmouth, and there appointed 
his master of the horse, sir Thomas Knevet, and sir 
John Carew, of Devonshire, captains, of the Regent ,■ 
and to another ship-royal, called the Sovereign, he ap¬ 
pointed sir Charles Brandon and sir Henry Guildford: 
and with them in the Sovereign were put sixty of the 
tallest yeomen of the king’s guard : and many other 
gentlemen -were made captains. ‘ c The king made a great 
banquet to all the captains, and every one sware to an¬ 
other ever to defend, aid, and comfort one another with¬ 
out failing, and this they promised before the king, which 
committed them to God. And so, with great noise of 
minstrelsy, they took their ships, which were twenty- 
five in number, of great burden, and well furnished 
with all things.” The lord admiral’s force, after this 
junction, consisted of forty-five sail, and with these he 
resolved to sail and attack the enemy.* 

The two fleets came in sight of each other, on St. La w¬ 
rence's day, off St. Mahe, on the coast of Bretagne. 
The English had the advantage in number, the French 
in the size of some of their ships : their admiral, Le 
Cordelier, which belonged to the queen, carried 1200 
soldiers, besides seamen, according to the French ; hut 
the English estimate the whole number at 000, their 
own largest vessel, the Regent, carrying 700. There 
was another vessel in the enemy’s fleet, large enough to 
be called the great ship of Dieppe. “ When the En¬ 
glishmen,” says the chronicler, “ perceived the French 
navy to be out of Brest haven, then the lord admiral 
was very joyous ; then every man prepared according 
to his duty; the archers to shoot, the gunners to loose, 
* Hall, 353. Holinshed, 572. Campbell, i. 260. 
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the men of arms to fight, the page's went * to the top 
castle with darts. Thus all things being provided and 
set in order, the Englishmen approached towards the 
Frenchmen, which came fiercely forward, some, levying 
his anchor, some with his foresail only, to take the most 
advantage; and when they were in sight, they shot ord¬ 
nance so terribly together that all the sea coast sounded 
of it.” — “The lord admiral made for the great ship of 
Dieppe, and chased her still, and she was also attacked 
by the Regent ; while the Sovereign made with the 
Cordelier, and laid to that huge carrack stem to stem : 
but whether by the master’s fault, or mishap by reason 
of the smoke, the Sovereign was cast at the stern of the 
Cordelier, and with this advantage the Frenchmen 
shouted for'.joy.” Knevett was at this time ready to 
have boarded the great ship of-Dieppe, but seeing that 
the Sovereign had missed the Cordelier, he made for 
that carrack and grappled it; and when the French saw 
that they could not loosen themselves, they let slip an 
anchor, and so with the stream the ships turned; and 
tlie carrack was on the weather side, and the Regent on 
the lee side. The fight then was “ very cruel, for the 
archers of the English part, and the cross bows of the 
French part, did their uttermost;” but finally the English 
entered,the carrack. In what manner the dreadful 
catastrophe was caused is variously reported, and never 
can he ascertained. One account says, that sir Anthony 
Oughtred “ chased hard at the stern of the carrack, and 
bowged her in divers places, and set her on fire.” 
Another, that a varlet gunner, when he saw that the 
English had entered the ship, desperately fired her 
powder/* Both ships were presently in Haines ; they 
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were now so grappled, that it was impossible for them 
to separate, and both were consumed. The French, 
fear and horror struck, fled in all haste, some to Brest, 
some to the isles adjoining. The English, who were 
also “ in manner dismayed,” sent out boats to save their 
countrymen in the Regent: but the fire was so great, 
that none durst approach ; and except some few French¬ 
men, who were picked up by the James of Hull (worthy 
to be named for having thus distinguished itself), all 
on board both ships perished, — 900 in the French, 700 
in the English! " 5 

This event is said to have been happy for the French 
navy, for otherwise “they would have been better as¬ 
sailed of the Englishmen, who were so amazed at this 
chance that they followed them not.” The English fleet 
lay that night in the bay t where the action was fought. 
The lord admiral called his captains together, and ex¬ 
horted them not to be abashed by this chance of war ; 
it was the worse fortune, he said, that could happen to 
them, and they must now study to be revenged. So, 
as the enemy bad dispersed, they resolved to scour- the 
coasts of Bretagne, Normandy, and Picardy ; many 
ships they took, and such as they could not carry away 
they set on fire, “ to a great number, small and great, and 
thus they kept the sea.” if 

It was because of the loss of the Regent that Henry 
.is said to have advised “ a great ship to be made, such 
ax was never before seen in England," and which is 
well known in our naval history by the name of Henry 
Grace de .Dieu, or the Great Harry. The Grace de 
D'ieu was (as has been seen) a name of earlier date : 
and there is reason to suppose, that when the ship which 
bore it became, through age and decay, unfit for service, 
a successor was built, to which the name was transferred ; 


fighting, each claiming the victory, to which probably neither had a very 
aond title.” 

Hall. SSL Holinshed, 573. Campbell, m 
t it is variously called by the chroniclers ISretayne Bay, Bartram amt 
Bertram, 
t Hall, 535. 
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and it was long the custom to transmit it'as it were 
lineally and hereditarily to the principal of the kings 
ships.* There are many ancient representations f, more 
or less authentic, of the Great Harry : its cost is said to 
have been nearly 11,000/.; and it appears that 400 men 
were employed during four whole days in working the 
ship from Erith, where it was built, into Barking creek, 
a circumstance which tlje historian of modern archi¬ 
tecture observes, “ proves very sufficiently the inexpert¬ 
ness of the navigators, or the unwieldiness of the 
vessel; not improbably both.” 

Meantime it had been determined that the king him¬ 
self in person, with an army royal, should invade what 
was called “ his realm of France,” with fire and sword. 
The archbishop of Canterbury, who in his office of lord 
chancellor opened the session, began his speech with the 
text, “ Justice and mercy have kissed each other;” he 
said, that in proclaiming war with an enemy, we ought 
first to examine the justness of the quarrel, and the 
intention of the proelaimer ; and he observed, that in 
those who took the field and hoped for victory;*; t was 
absolutely necessary that they should walk in the ways 
cf the Lord, and on him alone place their dependence ; 
that every one should keep to the post he was ordered 
to, and that each should he contented with his pay, and 
abstain from all plunder, j; When the king's deter¬ 
mination was made known, “ no man,” says the chro¬ 
nicler §, “ can doubt, but that preparation was made of 
harness, weapons, artillery, banners, and all other things 
necessary for such an enterprise.” But neither were 
preparations for defence neglected. The commons 
represented that the land of Bretagne and the haven- of 
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Brest lay straight opposite the south coast of Corn¬ 
wall ; that the French and Bretons, by reason of their 
fishing upon that coast, knew every haven there, and 
creek and landing-place, as well as any of the king’s 
subjects ; and that seeing the said county was threescore 
miles and ten in length, “ and the substance thereof 
little more than six miles in breadth from the southern 
to the northern sea,” they knew that no great number 
of people could speedily be collected to oppose them at 
their landing, and that at many of the landing-places 
there was neither pile, blockhouse, nor bulwark,— con¬ 
siderations which ga!ve the enemy “ audacity, comfort, 
and courage to arrive and land there.” The justices 
and sheriffs of the county were therefore required to visit 
tire coast from Plymouth to the Land’s End ; and when 
this was done, every mayor and constable was ordered 
to see that the inhabitants repaired with proper instru¬ 
ments to the places appointed, and there made good and 
substantial bulwarks, brays, walls, ditches, and all other 
fortifications needful. The same precautions were to be 
taken to the eastward, wherever the local authorities 
should deem them necessary. Such works might be made 
upon any man’s ground, of what estate or degree soever, 
and stones, turf, and heath taken for the purpose, with¬ 
out any compensation.* 

Such precautions were not uncalled for. The French 
king, after the last disastrous action, had sent for the 
most experienced of his naval commanders from the 
Mediterranean. The English say that he was a knight 
of Rhodes, and call him Prior John; he was a Gascon 
gentleman f, Pierre Jean le Bidoulx by name. He 
brought with him four “galleys of force, with divers foists 
and row-galleys, so well ordinanced and trimmed that the 
like had not been seen in these parts before his coming.” 
The “ great navy which the French had prepared, and 
which was so well furnished in all things, that no doubt 
it was a wonder to see,” was lying in Brest harbour, 

* 4 Hen. VIII. s. i. 

f Captain Pregent, Du Bellay calls him ; Pregent, the editor of the me. 
moirs says, signifying, in the use of those times, Pierre Jean. 
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ready to join him on his arrival, when the English 
fleet of “ ships royal, and others meet for war, to the 
number of forty-two, besides ballengers, sailed in March 
from Portsmouth, under the lord admiral sir Edward 
Howard. He made straight for the coast of Bretagne, 
came into Bertram Bay, and there anchored in sight of 
the French fleet, which wisely kept itself close in Brest 
harbour. The English, with that confidence in their 
own courage which they had always possessed, and 
which the event has seldom failed to justify, determined 
to attack them there ; and “ so in good order of battft 
they sailed forward.” But in this instance they ven¬ 
tured rashly, not being acquainted as they ought to 
have been with the navigation; and at the first entry 
one of the ships, whereof Arthur Plantagenet was cap¬ 
tain, struck on a hidden rock, and “ burst : in sunder.” 
Upon this all the others stayed, to their own great dis¬ 
pleasure, and “not to the little joy of the Frenchmen, 
who shot at them without doing any harm. So the 
English captains, perceiving that the haven was danger¬ 
ous to enter without an expert pilot, returnedxto their 
harborough in Bertram Bay.” The enemy, not doubt¬ 
ing that it was the intention of the English to attack 
them, moored their ships as near to the castle as they 
could, and erected “ bulwarks on the land, on every side, 
to shoot at'” their assailants. There were lying in the 
harbour four and twenty great hulks, which had come 
thither to load with salt. These they “ set in a row,” 
meaning, when the attack should be made, to use them 
as fire-ships, and let them drive witli the stream against 
the invading fleet. “ The lord admiral,” says Hall, 
“ perceiving the navy of France to be thus in fear, and 
not willing nor daring to come abroad, hut to lie as 
prisoners in a dungeon, wrote to the king to come 
thither in person, and have the honour of so high an 
enterprise ; which writing the king’s council nothing- 
allowed, for putting the king in jeopardy upon the 
chance of the sea : wherefore they wrote sharply to him, 
to accomplish that which appertained to his duty; and 
n 3 



this caused him to take courage and put thing:-: in ad- 

Sir Edward Il<n id m' d<h i o eh , n>, ,in,i r h 
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adventure is proof sufficient that hr- own eonrar/r: 
amounted to rasnness. Meantime Prior John. van his 
galleys from the Mediterranean. arrived on the coast : 
and having learnt that the English nett were so stationed 
as to prevent Ins junction with the. direst fleet, he 
entered Conquet Bay, drew Ins galleys to the snore, ana 
“ set his basilisks and other ordnance at the mouth of 
the bay, which was so bulwarked on every side, that bv 
water it was not possible to lie won." from lienee he 
sent out his small foists, upon every fair occasion, to 
annoy the English, in the hope of provoking them tc 
some rash enterprise. These were generally chased 
back to the bay, which the English vessels were too 
large to enter. At length the lord admiral manned 
some of his boats, and they, with the most imminent 
hazard, took one of the best foists, " the galleys and 
bulwarks shooting upon them so freshly that it was a 
marvel how they escaped.” Sir Edward Howard hears 
a high character in the history of his times, as an 
able statesman, a faithful counsellor, and a free speaker, 
as well as a brave soldier and skilful seaman: but it is said 
to have been his maxim, that no sailor could be good 
for any thing, unless he were resolute to a degree of 
madness. To that degree the king's letter had now 
excited him ; and he is not the only man who has been 
driven to destruction by an undeserved or intemperate 
reproof. He held a council, in which it was concluded 
that lord Ferrers and sir Stephen Bull should land with 
an adequate force to attack the land-defences, while he 
entered the hay “ with row-barges and little galleys ”— 
thus simultaneously to attach the enemy by sea and by 
land. But there was a Spanish knight on board, who per¬ 
suaded him that there was less risk in entering the bay 
than had been supposed; and Howard, in whose’ heart 
* Hal), 536. Holinshed, 574. 
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the king’s words were rankling, caught eagerly at a pro¬ 
posal which assured him of an honourable death if he 
failed of eminently distinguishing himself. So he 
tf called to him William Fitzwilliam, William Cooke, 

John Colley, and sir Wolstan Brown, as his chief and 
most trusty friends, and made them privy to his intent, 
which was to take on himself the whole enterprise, with 
their assistance. These, "like men of high courage,” 
gladly assented; and so, on St. Mark’s day, " he put April 
himself in a small row-barge, appointing three other 25. 
small rowing-ships, and his own ship’s -boat, to attend 
him, and therewith rowed suddenly into the bay,” where 
Prior John had moored his galleys fast to die shore. 

So hot a fire was opened upon him, both from the 
galleys and-.the bulwarks, that they who should have 
supported .him were afraid: but he pushed forward, 
grappled the prior’s galley, and boarded it, the Spaniard 
and seventeen Englishmen bravely following him. He 
is said to have driven the French out, and to have been 
in possession of that galley; but the enemy rallied, 
when they saw that he was unsupported. They re¬ 
entered it. Whether they cut the cable, or the En¬ 
glish sailors themselves let it slip, is uncertain ; but his 
row-boat fell off when he would- have stepped into it. 
Sixteen of the English, and the Spaniard was slain; 
and Howard himself, when he saw that it was impossi¬ 
ble to escape, took the whistle (the badge of his degree) 
from his neck, and threw it into the sea, before lie him¬ 
self was borne overboard by the enemies' pikers. * 


* Hall, 535, Holinshed, 574. Campbell, i. 2S3. 1 
Egerton Brydges’s ed.) i. 83. .“He was thusunhappi 
“before he could have notice that he hart been elected 
most noble orderof the Garter. The king of Scots, in a 
VIII., bemoan^his death in these v--m-ds • ‘ And envoi, 
think more loss is to you of th 
honour, than the advantage ni 
galleys : which valiant knight land ethers 
employed than on the enemies of Christian religion,’" 
Campbell^ begins his series of the Lives of the' Admirals, w 
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The lord Ferrers and other captains “ much were 
dolent of this chance : but there were some who re¬ 
marked that the admiral had acted without counsel, and 
so he had sped.” The effect, however, upon the spirits 
d. of the sailors was such, that the officers, upon the plea 
14 - that they had now no admiral in commission, deter¬ 
mined to do nothing further till they knew the king’s 
pleasure; and accordingly they sailed for England. 
Upon this the French came out of their harbour ; and 
Prior John drew forth his galleys and foists, made for 
the coast of Sussex with all his company, landed there, 
and fired some cottages : the gentry raised the country, 
and drove him to his ships. Henry is said to have 
been “ right sorry for the death of his admiral.” He 
appointed the lord Thomas Howard to succeed him, 
telling him to revenge his brother’s death. That lord 
immediately put to sea, and the enemy then thought it 
prudent to keep within their own ports.* Prior John 
was too skilful a commander, either to give his adver¬ 
saries an opportunity, or to let one pass. Next year, 
when the seas were unguarded, he again crossed the 
channel to the Sussex coast, and landing in the night, 
at the then C1 poor village called Brighthelmston, he took 
such poor goods as he found there,” and set fire to the 
place. But when the beacons were fired, and the people, 
by the time it was day, began to collect, Prior John 
sounded his trumpet to call his men aboard. A hand¬ 
ful of archers, who kept the watch, followed him to the 
sea, and heat the galley-men from the shore ; and when 


providence, which (lie Pagans implied (though wanting the light of grace) 
in the name of destiny, by them counted inevitable. A destiny lamentable, 
considering the quality of the person, with the manner of his dying; 
wherein, although manv vainly dispute that fortune led hint to so miserable 
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the Prior waded to his foist, they followed him into 
the water, till they were driven hack with pikes. He 
lost an eye in this affair. The wound was dangerous; 
and looking upon his recovery as miraculous, he had his 
image made in wax, with the English arrow in its face, 
and offered it as a memorial at the shrine of our Lady'of 
Boulogne.* The lord admiral resented this expedition, 
by sending sir John Wallop with a squadron to infest 
the coast of Normandy; where landing frequently, 
though with not more than 800 men, he “ burnt ships 
and boats in the harbours,” and destroyed more than 
twenty villages and towns, “ with great slaughter of 
the people.” One nation could not in that age reproach 
the other for this barbarous system of warfare, which 
inflicted so much misery upon iiidividuals, without con¬ 
tributing in the slightest degree to bring the, contest to 
an issue. 

In the land war which meantime was carried on 
under the king in person, the English displayed their 
usual courage, and that want of wisdom which was too 
often felt in their councils. Terouanne was takten and 
burnt, and Tournay taken and retained,— a glorious but 
burdensome conquest, soon to be restored. Peace was 
made, and followed by a marriage, of which Henry’s 
Low Country allies spake truly when they spake shame¬ 
fully of it, — the marriage of the princess Mary, his 
sister, then in her eighteenth year, to Louis XII., a 
feeble and diseased old man. While she waited at 
Dover till the weather should be favourable for her pas¬ 
sage, one of the fleet, a ship royal of 900 tons, was 
driven ashore near Sandgate, and of 6'00 men scarcely 
the half escaped, and the most part of these “sore hurt 
with the wreck.” And when, after Henry had kissed 
her and commended her to God and the fortune Of the 
sea, and the governance of,the French king her hus¬ 
band,” this fair lady had “ taken her ship, with all her 
noble company, and sailed ai»out a quarter of the way, 
the wind arose and scattered the. squadron; some got 
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into Calais, some were driven to Flanders : her ship 
was with great difficulty brought to Boulogne, and 
there, at the entrance of the haven, with great jeopardy, 
the master ran it hard aground.”* In less than three 
months, this unseemly union was dissolved by the 
death of the French king; the widow lost no lime in 
making a better choice for herself; and the kindness 
■with which Henry received her after her clandestine 
marriage with the duke of Suffolk, was some reparation 
for having, in his late disposal of her, regarded nothing 
but state policy.j- 

Francis I. wished to recover Tournay, and also to 
form a dose alliance with Henry. He proposed a con¬ 
ditional treaty to Wolsey, that his expected and unborn, 
child, if it proved a son, should he married to Henry’s 
daughter Mary, then only two years old. The hoped 
contingency took place, the treaty was concluded, and 
one of the conditions was, that on the day of the mar¬ 
riage Tournay should be given up to France upon 
a. d. payment of 600,000 crowns of gold. But it was not 
J.ol8. necessary to wait for the lapse of time, always so slow 
to expectant hope. Wolsey obtained a pension from the 
French king, and it was agreed that Tournay should 
1520. be given up before the close of the year. “ Then,” 
says Hall, “ began the captains and the soldiers to 
mourn,—and many a young gentleman, and many a 
tall yeoman, wished that they had not spent their time 
there.” Sir Edward Belknap, acting for the earl of 
Worcester, who was commissioned to carry this part of 
the treaty into effect, refused to deliver up the city to 
the sieur de Chastillon, who was sent to take possession 
of it, unless he certified, by an indenture sealed with his 

* Hall, 570. On the day after her marriage, “ all the Englishmen, except 
a few that were officers with the said queen, were discharged, which was a 
great sorrow for them; for some hadserved her long in hope of preferment, 
and some tiiat had honest homes left them to serve her, and now they were 
without service, which caused them to take thought, in so^ much, that 
some died by the way returning, and some felt mad; but there was no 
remedy.” ‘ . 

+ “ No brother,” says Mr. Turner, “ could act more kindly than the king, 
on an event so trying to bis pride, and so interceptive of his future po- 
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seal of arms, “ that it was received as a gift, and not 
rendered as a right to the king of France.” The earl 
carried this punctilious spirit further, when the French, 
having sent in the sealed indenture, approached with 
colours flying: the city, he said, was neither yielded 
nor won, but delivered for confederation of marriage, 
and therefore they should not enter with banners dis¬ 
played. To this also the French angrily but in good 
policy conformed. The cession was not a popular mea¬ 
sure in England. The people had been proud of the 
conquest, and said, “ that the king Was evil counselled 
to give away the city of Tournay, because the main¬ 
tenance of a garrison there should have nourished and 
brought up men and younger brothers in feats of war, 
to the great strength and defence of the realm.” When 
?he garrison returned to England, Henry sent for the' 
“ yeomen of the guard, and, after many good words, 
granted them four-pence a day without attendance, ex¬ 
cept they were specially commanded:” yet we are" told 
that many a tall yeoman who lacked living, and would 
not labour after their return, fell to robbing, pilwring, 
shifting, and other extraordinary means of maintenance^ 
whereas before they were staid upon a certainty of hope, 
so long as they had allowance from the king.*' 

The pension assigned by the French king to Wolsey 
on this occasion was under the colourable pretext of an 
equivalent for his emoluments as administrator of the 
diocese of Tournay. The cardinal has been charged 
with having listened favourably to proposals for the sale 
also of Calais to the French: the charge rests upon the 
single assertion of an historian f who, for general fide¬ 
lity, is in no good repute, and who bore "a particular 
ill will to Wolsey. According to bis statement, the 
other ministers were sounded upon the subject.'and • 
Wolsey, whenTiefound them averse toil, found it dan¬ 
gerous to proceed Anther. *The memorable meeting 
between the kings of England and France, on the Field 
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of the Cloth of Cold*, took plate at this time: it was 
designed to coniine tile friendship between the two 
kings, and. by (lie generous frankness which was dis¬ 
played on iiotii sides, seemed at the time not unlikely to 
have produced that effect. But. ill omens were remem¬ 
bered and applied, after the event had afforded appli¬ 
cation for them. On one of the days there was such a 
hideous storm of wind and weather, that “ many con¬ 
jectured it did prognosticate trouble and hatred shortly 
after to follow/’ A more impressive incident occurred 


when the interview with the emperor ensued. The 
English had erected for this occasion a banquetting- 
liouse within the walls of Calais, “ after a goodly 
device.” t The roof was painted to represent the sky, 
“ witli stars, sun, moon, and clouds, and divers other 
things made above over men’s heads ; and there were 
great images of great men of divers strange nations,’’ 
witli escutcheons showing to what country they be¬ 
longed. and scrolls declaring whom they represented. 
There were also. " as it were, many ships under sail, 
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ami wind-mills going,” and platforms erected round 
about the great central pillar for the musicians, and 
“ for pageants to be played when the king of England and 
the emperor should be at their banquet. But in the 
morning of the same day the wind began to rise, and 
at night blew off the canvass, and all the elements, with 
the stars, sun, moon, and clouds ; and the wind blew 
out above 1000 torches and other lights of wax, that 
were prepared to give light to the banquet; and all the 
kings’ seats that were made with great riches, besides 
all other things, were all dashed and lost.” * If the eyes 
of Henry VIII. and bis ambitious favourite had been 
opened, they might have seen typified in such an 
edifice, and such a catastrophe, the instability jfnd the 
issue of their own projects. 

When Wolsey had alienated the king from his French A - D - 
connection, and was secretly negotiating an alliance with 1521 ‘ 
the emperor, it was part of Henry's plans that they 
should jointly provide for the destruction' of the French 
navy, — rr a great arid high enterprise,” the king thought 
this, ie if it might suddenly be made against the "French 
king, and thus by wisdom and good policy be brought 
to pass;” hut he did not intend that it should pro¬ 
ceed otherwise than by their common assent f; and the 
emperor was not likely to employ any part of his forces 
in attempting an object in which his own interests were 
so much less concerned than those of his ally. Before any 
open breach had appeared between England and France, 
the French captured a Spanish vessel, with English 
property oh board, in the mouth of the Thames; “ a 
presumptuous attemptate in his stream, which it was 
said the king took very displeasantly, and could in no 
wise be contented therewith, unless satisfaction were 
made to his honour to all parties, he being the more 
moved because the French»had before, in like manner, ! 
misordered themselves in his ports. The French would 

* Holihshed,654. R5(i. 

t State Papers, published under Ihe authority of his majesty’s commis¬ 
sioners, L 23,24. ' ■ 



at that time willingly have avoided a war with England ; 
they promised full restitution, with damage:-; and interest; 
hut when such restitution had been awarded, after long 
suit in the French courts, an;l sentence given in favour 
of the demandants by due course of law, the English 
ministers complained that the parties were ordered to quit 
France on pain of their lives, with this sentence alone 
and no money.” They complained also that French 
men-of-war, as well as pirates, spoiled the king’s sub¬ 
jects of their goods at sea, and cruelly handled, them, 
and put them in danger of their lives.® It was then 
neither war nor peace with France,-—a state of tilings 
as favourable for the freebooter as it was injurious to the 
peaceable merchant. Six ships, therefore, under Chris¬ 
topher Coo, an expert seaman, were sent to protect 
the king’s subjects against French, Scotch,, and other 
rovers. A Scottish sea-rover, who seems to have been 
no unworthy successor of sir Andrew Barton, was cap¬ 
tured, after a long fight, by John Arundel, an esquire of 
Cornwall, and presented to the king, and detained, a 
long time prisoner in the Tower. A squadron of five 
ships was sent to Scotland, and entered the Forth, 
meaning to attack the vessels that lay in the havens 
there. The Scotch ran them aground; the English 
followed in boats, landed, burnt the vessels, and. car¬ 
ried off some prisoners, whom they brought to London. 

A . d. Charles V. was, at this time, about to remove from 

1522. his dominions in the Low Countries to Spain ; he pro¬ 
posed to make England in his way, and keep Easter 
there; and therefore applied to Henry to put his navy in 
readiness for the defence of the narrow seas, and the 
security of his passage from Calais to Dover, according 
to the treaty ; and also to send convenient ships for the 
transport of himself and his train. The notice was 
very short: one reason which made it inconvenient was 
cr the unreadiness of the navy, not being victualled with 
fish meet for Lent,” which;- it was said, “ could not be 

* Holinshed, 675—677. Hall, 629, 630. 

f State Papers, 3S. 42. SB. 59. 61. 
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had;” another was, that if the emperor came at the 
time which he appointed, it was foreseen that he and 
the king “ would be enforced to labour in Palm Sunday 
week ; which was not convenient,” said Wolsey, “for, 
princes, nor for meaner personages, but rather to be oc¬ 
cupied in prayer and contemplation.” He thought the 
emperor’s hasty movement was intended to accelerate 
the king’s declaration against France, which Henry was 
not bound to make till Charles should be in England. 
Wolsey’s reasons were approved, and the visit was de¬ 
ferred for six weeks. The cardinal being less skilled in 
nautical affairs than in the intrigues of diplomacy, had 
proposed : that the Peter Pomegranate* and the Mary 
Gonson should.be despatched for the emperor : but the 
king was of opinion, that these ships were “of too great- 
portage for those straits, and could not, by reason of 
their bigness, approach either to the one coast or to the 
other. The great galleytand two row-barges, he thought, 
were better fitted for the business, and sufficient for 
The earl of Surrey, then high admiral of England, put 
to sea, “ with all' the king’s navy,” giving out that his 
only object was the safeguard of the emperor ; but, 
having landed him in Spain, he made, according to his 


hip was of 400 tons’ burden. Four years later, Wol: 
riling this ship to sir Thomas More.' “ It is somewl 
t the king’s highness maketh difficulty for the lend! 


good deserts of the said ambassador, and the great profit am 
that shall arise unto his grace thereby. It is not to he suspe 
may be used against the king’s highness m any hostility, con 
the sureties shall be bound as well for that point, as for her 
the year’s end, and that there is more likeness of stricter com 
France, than of any breach. And whereas your letter pnrpot 
king may have .500 marks for the loan of the said ship, besid 
tage ot his customs of his own subjects; thereto it is to be coi 
the customs ot the strangers amounteth far above the cusf on 
subjects; for, for 100 1. paid by the Englishmen, the stranger 
Besides this, I suppose if the king have, for the loan of her, ;> 
grace must, at his own cost and charge, new rigg. Iron, am 
winch, percaso, would surmount the sum ol the said a!• i m.-n 
tile ambassador offerctli to do the same at ins own nmper 
Slntc Papers, 174. * 

f In a report of this year’s date, tnc great galley is said f 
age MX) tons. Charriock (u. 10;-U observes, Hint, its name 
ill anv other place. Ho had not; seen Hr. .Sampson’s letter ui( 
the State Papers); and I suspect that the amount ul tonnage 
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instructions, for the coast of Bretagne; commanded “the 
wisest masters and mariners” to buoy the haven of Mor- 
laix, and moored his whole fleet in that haven the next 
night. All men were then commanded “ to harness/’ 
and to advance their standards; and all soldiers to give 
their attendance to their' captain; fourteen falcons were 
landed, and drawn forth by strength of men; and Surrey, 
at the head of about 7000 soldiers, marched towards 
the town in good order of battle, with banners displayed. 
The alarm soon spread, and “ the gentlemen of the 
country showed themselves pricking; but when they 
heard the guns, they fled,” says the chronicler, “ as if 
they had never used war.” Morlaix was five long miles 
from the landing place ; the inhabitants had closed their 
gates, and “laid ordnance where was most- jeopardy;” 
and the contest was carried on by the archers on one 
side, and the arbalasters on the other; but the master 
gunner, Christopher Morrice, who had brought three 
falcons against one of the gates, and saw that it was 
well defended with haebusses, cried, “ Have at the 
wicket, and in the smoke of the guns let us enter'!” A 
well-aimed shot struck the lock, the wicket flew open, 
and through the smoke the assailants entered, put the de¬ 
fendants to flight, and opened the great gate for their 
companions. When the Bretons on the walls saw that 
the town was entered, they fled, each as he could. Sur¬ 
rey displayed his banner in the market-place, and called 
to him certain squires, whom, for their hardiness and 
noble courage, he made knights. As the gentlemen 
suffered the soldiers to do what they would, they 
fell to pillaging the chests and warehouses of the mer¬ 
chants, for the town was very rich, and “ specially in 
linen cloth.” When they had “ taken their pleasure 
of the town, and laden themselves with as much, for a 
truth, or more, than they (j could bear away, the lord ad¬ 
miral commanded the trumpets to blow, and all men to 
set fire to all parts of ( the town, the holy places ex¬ 
cepted; the fair market-place,” - says Hall, “ was set 
on fire, and the suburbs burnt ardently.” They were 
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then ordered t<j their standards ; burnt houses and vil¬ 
lages as they withdrew ; lay that night ashore, as if 
braving the enemy; and the next day, with honour (such 
honour as such an exploit may be thought to deserve), 
they took to their ships, with little or no loss. They burnt 
some sixteen vessels in the haven ; then proceeded to 
St. Pol de Leon, anchored before it, and, when they at¬ 
tempted to land, found the Bretons too strong for them, 
so that all they could do there was to burn one ship of 
200 tons and some smaller craft. The whole fleet next 
sailed into Brest haven, where the boats landed, and set. 
some houses on tire near the castle. This wasteful war 
Surrey continued for more than a fortnight, till he was 
recalled to the Isle of Wight. “ The king commended 
him greatly for his pains and hardiness, and praised his 
guard, especially fifty of them who abstained from pil¬ 
fering, and never went from the lord captain.”* 

Soon after the imperial visit, a Spanish fleet had 
arrived at Portsmouth : the force consisted of 4000 
men embarked in sixteen ships, well equipped, and 
“ with five months and a half of wages.” Meantime 
the French had not been remiss in their preparations : 
it was known from some prisoners, whom the Rye-men 
had taken at the commencement of hostilities, that they 
had eighteen or nineteen ships ready to sail from Havre 
de Grace (then called the New Haven) and from 
Dieppe, with the intention either of attacking Jersey, or 
Guernsey, or of landing 2000 adventurers in Scotland. 
It was proposed that the Spanish admiral, Lestano, 
should send some part of his fleet to sea, to form a junc¬ 
tion with the English vice-admiral, sir William Fi:z- 
william, and perform some great exploit upon the ex¬ 
pedition on its voyage northward. But the Spaniards 
were slow in their proceedings; and when Fifzwilliam, 
some two months afterwards, was about to make an at¬ 
tempt against the enemy’s force in Boulogne, bis fleet 
suffered so greatly in a storm thet few or none of the ships 
could he refitted for any service that year, either for 
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guarding the passage, or annoying the French in their 
fishery. The first was an object of considerable mo¬ 
ment, inasmuch as an English army had taken the field 
from Calais ; the other was deemed so, Wolsey being 
of opinion, that “ to keep the Frenchmen from their 
fishery was one of the greatest annoyances and dis¬ 
pleasures that could he done unto them.” Such was 
the temper in which war was canned on in that age ; 
projects of extensive ambition were entertained, and 
yet petty mischief was pursued with as much eagerness 
as if it were to affect the issue of the contest. Gonson, 
therefore, (who was afterwards surveyor of the navy.) 
was ordered to take such small ships as could be found 
at Calais and the Cinque Ports, and with these, and 
such as had escaped the storm, to guard the passage, 
and “impeach the fishery,” till a force should be pre¬ 
pared, “ for the tuition of the sea,” that winter.* 
a. d. In the following year, the senseless project of de- 
1523. stroying the haven at Calais was renewed; the French 
supposing that, if this were effected, they should easily 
take the town “for fault of rescue.” The scheme was 
craftily designed and executed: they loaded an old ship 
of 400 tons “ with great Caen stone,” in the port of 
Dieppe, and brought her out with a foresail and no 
masts; so that, as she came before Calais, all who saw 
her supposed “ she had been weather-driven, and had 
M;, y lost her mast by tempest.” It was about ten at night 
21 ' when she came to the mouth of the harbour, as if mak¬ 
ing thither for shelter ; hut she missed the channel, and 
turned to the sands towards Risebank, when the men 
on board, supposing that they were in the very channel, 
set her on fire, took to their boats, and so escaped by the 
shore. The people in Calais saw the fire, and were 
moved with compassion for the supposed sufferers. 
When the tide fell, they perceived the ship consumed, 
and the goodly Caen stones lying whole. They were 
speedily removed into the town, and the lord deputy, and 
the other lords in office at Calais, sent by their pursuivant 
* State Papers, 98, 99, ICO.—12..21. 23. 
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a letter to the captain of Boulogne, desiring him to com¬ 
municate their thanks to M. Lodowyk, captain of Di¬ 
eppe, for sending so fair a ship and so much goodly 
stone to Calais. The stone, they said, they had taken 
into the town, where it was of much use to them for the 
fortifications; and, if the French would send more, they 
would gladly receive it at the same price.* 

At this time Albany, the regent of Scotland, who had 
gone to France to solicit men, money, and stores for the 
war against England, was preparing to return with the 
reinforcements which he had obtained. Fitzwilliam 
was therefore sent with a fleet of thirty-six sail to 
watch the French coast, while one smaller squadron 
cruised in the western, and another in the northern 
seas. Impatient of inaction while he hovered on the 
coast, Fitzwilliam and his captains determined upon 
a descent, that they might “ do some harm toTreport,” 
which was the seaport of the neighbouring town of Eu. 
Their intention was perceived; the townsmen fired the 
beacons, aid came to them in good time front all the 
fortresses in that quarter, and they erected bulwarks 
to defend the landing. Nevertheless the English per¬ 
sisted in their design: 700 men made for the shore in 
their boats ; and though the French “shot out ordnance, 
quarrels, and stones,” they made good their landing, 
stormed their bulwarks, and, crying “ St. George ! to 
the gates of Treport ! ” pursued the fugitives. Morrice, 
the master-gunner, was neither so fortunate nor so well 
provided as he had been at Morlaix: he attempted 
to force an entrance by using a broken mast, Avhich he 
found by the way, as a battering ram. Anthony Kni- 
vettand Francis Newdigate, with their men, ran with it 
to the gate ; but the gate was so strong that it could 
not he broken, and “ at every loop lay a piece 01 ord¬ 
nance,” which was well plied, so that the assailants 
found it expedient to retreat. They set fire to the 
suburbs, “ which was a fair street, and all was burnt.” 
While the flames were raging there, they made for the 
* Hall, 658. Holinshcd, 687. 
o 2 
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haven; and being unable, owing to the state of the tide, 
to bring out seven fair ships which were lying there, 
they set fire to them and reimbarked, carrying off 
twenty-seven pieces of good cannon from the bulwarks, 
not without imminent hazard of losing those who were 
the last on shore; nor “ without some loss and damage of 
men both hurt and slain; as it often happeneth,” says 
Hblinshed, “ where those who are unadvisedly assailed 
are found not unprovided.” The king, however, was 
“ singularly well contented with this valiant acquittal of 
Fitzwiiliam and his company, as a thing much redound¬ 
ing to the honour of his grace and the nation, with high 
reproach and rebuke of his enemies; ” and he directed 
that letters of thanks might be sent them ; “ by which 
they might, to their comfort and for their courage, un¬ 
derstand how acceptable their good service was to him.” 
Soon afterwards Fitzwiiliam got sight of twelve French 
ships, aboard one of which was the archbishop of Glasgow-, 
with other persons.of rank: he chased them into a French 
harbour; two were lost, and Albany relanded his stores, 
and spread a report that the expedition was deferred till 
the spring. Deceived thereby, the English admiral 
returned to his own port, and Albany then put to sea, and 
effected his passage safely.* 

The English were more alert in annoying the ene¬ 
my’s coast than in protecting their own. Six ivell- 
appointed French ships met with the Katharine galley 
off the coast; the galley was only of forty tons, and many 
of the crew ashore: but the captain, fC one John Mariner, 
so encouraged his men, that all fear tvas set aside; and 
ever as the Frenchmen approached they beat them off 
with arrows and fighting, and still they continued from 
four in the morning till nine. By that time "she had 
spent her arrows with shooting, and her bills with hew¬ 
ing, and her pikes with keeping them off from coming 
aboard ; and almost all the company were sore hurt, 
and the captain wounded tc the death.” Then, having no 
Other remedy, they sought to escape; and captain Mark- 

* Kali, 660. Holinshed, 687. Pinkerton, 222. State Papers (Sir T. More 
to Woisey), 125. 
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ham, of the bark of Sandwich, seeing the chase, man¬ 
fully called his men out of Sandwich haven, and made, 
with a fair wind, to the assistance of the galley. When 
the enemy left their pursuit, and prepared to attack him, 
lie comforted his men, and made the quarters of his 
ship defensible. “ The French set on fiercely, and their 
tops were higher than the top of the English ship. Out 
went the ordnance, quarrel, and darts of the French; 
the English shot fiercely again, and when the French 
proffered to enter, beat them off with bills.” At length 
the enemy with a great gun beat down the top of the 
bark, and slew those who manned it; lastly they struck 
down her mast. The conflict had now continued from 
ten of the clock till two. Markham strove then to 
regain the harbour, “and ever the English shot arrows 
while they had any left.” The enemy durst not enter, 
till the arrows were all spent, so that'they came aboard 
all at once and entered her. No action was ever main¬ 
tained against greater odds; and the French, when they 
carried the hark into Dieppe, said they had never bought 
prize so dearly; it cost them twenty-seven in slain, and 
eighty sore hurt: the number of English who fell was 
twenty-three.* Soon afterwards four French ships 
chased the Rye fisher-boats to the very shore, and were 
repulsed when they landed with intent to carry them 
off; Some English men of war came up as they were 
departing, and two of the enemy were captured.t 

It w^ surprising, at a time when maritime war 
tvas confined to predatory attacks upon the coast, that k 
points of considerable importance should have been 
left without due means of defence. When Wolsey, 
on his return from the Continent, landed at Dover, 

“ he found it in no little disorder,” he said, “ and 
for lack of reparation in marvellous decay, clearly un¬ 
furnished of timber, stone, board, and of every other 
thing requisite; greatly unpurveyed of victual, and the 
poor soldiers far behind, and unpaid of their wages.” 
Wolsey’s unstable politics had now changed: he repre- 

* Hall, 0/3. + II). 071. t State Pajiers, 123. 
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sented to Henry that the wars between England and France 
“ had been in a manner the ruin of both realmsand 
that the perpetual peace which by the king's high wisdom 
and providence was now to ensue, would be to his 
“ eternal honour, glory, and renown, and to the repose, 
enriching, and tranquillity of his realm and his subjects 
for ever.” * The king was easily guided by a minister 
who had not yet been shaken in his favour, and war 
was declared against the emperor as the first consequence 
of a new alliance with France. But this was a most 
unpopular measure; with the common people, because 
“the emperor’s dominions had holpen them with corn, 
and relieved them with grain,” whereas they could have 
little or none from France : with the merchants and 
clothiers, because all broadcloths, kerseys, and cottons f 
lay on their hands, insomuch that when the clothiers of 
Essex, Kent, Wiltshire, Suffolk, and other shires that 
used clothmaking, brought cloth into Blackwell Hall, in 
London, to be sold, as they were wont, few merchants or 
none bought any. When the clothiers lacked sale then 
they put from them their spinners, carders, tuckers, and 
such others that lived by clothworking, which caused 
the people greatly.to murmur, especially in Suffolk; and 
if the duke of Norfolk had not wisely appeased them, 
no doubt but they had fallen to some riotous act. The 
king had seized upon all ships in the ports that belonged 
to any of the emperor’s subjects ; and this was much 
talked of by those who frequented the empevor’s do¬ 
minions, and they openly said that this interruption of 
commercial intercourse would lead to the great loss of 
the respective princes; “ but yet Englishmen were 
content to obey the king and his council.” English pro¬ 
perty was in like manner seized in the Low Countries; 
and “ if this war was displeasant to many in England, 
surely it was as much, on more so, to the towns and 
people of Flanders, Brabant, Holland, and Zeeland, 
and especially to Antwerp and Bruges, where the marts 
were kept, and where the resort of Englishmen was; 

* State Papers,250. t What were these?. 
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for they said that their marts were undone if the English¬ 
men came not there; and if there were no mart, their 
ships,, hoys, and waggons might rest, and all artificers, 
hosts, and brokers might sleep, and so the people should 
fall into misery.” * 

The age was past in which war brought with it no 
other evils than those of its direct infliction; when bar¬ 
barous kings went to battle with as little reflection and 
as little foresight as they went to the chase, and their 
subjects followed them with as much alacrity to the one 
as the other. It was now beginning to be felt what 
complicated interests were affected by public disputes; 
and when some of those empty and rash advisers, who 
are often found in cabinets and councils, represented to 
Henry that he was strong enough and rich enough t$>> 
make war upon any prince in Christendom, while no 
prince could hurt him by war or invasion, others more 
sagely set before him the extent of the emperor’s do¬ 
minion, who was “ lord of all Spain, Naples, Sardinia, 
and so southward to Epuskaia(?), and north-eastward from 
Gravelines to Riga and Revel; so that English mer¬ 
chants passing on those coasts were ever in danger.” 
To this opinion the king, “ as a wise, well learned, and 
far-casting prince,” gave ear, and, “ leaving the glory of 
war, he took mercy on his subjects.” The lady Mar¬ 
garet, who ruled in the Netherlands, entreated him to 
persevere in “ his godly mind and appetite of peace; 
and however it might hap to fall between him and Spain, 
yet to consider his ancient amity, and continue his good 
and gracious favour towards Flanders and those Low 
Countries, which, of all folk living, loatheth war and to 
have any enmity with him and his people.” + A re¬ 
newal of friendly intercourse was soon effected with 
those countries, both parties seeing their mutual interest 
so clearly; and how confidently the Flemings relied 
upon it was shown by an occurrence in the river Thames, 
such as was never beard of before or since. A French 
crayer of thirty tons lay at Margate, watching to make 
* Ball,'«4-6«i. llolindied, 735. f Hall, 7*7. State Papers. 2S4- 
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prize of some Fleming that might come down the river, 
A crayer from Arnemuiden, which was appointed to 
protect the fishing-boats between Gravelines and Ostend, 
had come up to Gravesend to take in bread ; and, having 
victualled, made to the seaward. Espying the French ves¬ 
sel, which hove toward them under a sail, the Zeelanders 
sirspected mischief, and made themselves ready. There 
was little difference in the size of the vessels, the Zeelaader 
being twenty-eight tons, but a considerable disparity in the 
crew; the French were thirty-eight in number, and the 
Zeelanderonly twenty-four. When they came near enough 
to hail the French, the Frenchman, by way of reply, C{ shot 
a piece of ordnance, and with that laid the Fleming 
aboard: and there was sore fighting, for the Frenchmen 
had cross-bows, and the Flemings had hand-guns.” The 
French, however, when they had sufficiently tried the 
enemy’s mettle, fell off, and would fain have been gone. 
ee That seeing,” says the chronicler, C! the Fleming 
whistled, and after the Frenchman made sail. Now, 
the wind was so strainable east that the Frenchman 
could sail no whither but into the Thames, and so he 
did, and the Fleming followed, and before Gravesend 
the Fleming boarded the Frenchman, and there they 
fought again; but away again went the Frenchman, . 
and the Fleming after with all his sails; and so far 
sailed the Frenchman, that he ran along the Tower- 
wharf as though he would have riven liis ship; the 
Fleming set on, and entered the ship for any thing the 
Frenchman could do, and cried, f I have taken the 
thief!’ Sir Edmund Walsingham, lieutenant of the 
Tower, was on the wharf, and seeing them fight, called 
his men, and entered the ships, and took both the cap¬ 
tains and their men. . The Fleming boldly challenged 
his prize, for he said that open war was between France 
and Flanders, and said, further, that the Frenchman was 
a pirate. The king’s counsel took up the matter, and 
made an end between them.”* 

* Hall, 74S. “ This chance was much talked of, that two ships should 
sail in chase from Margate to the Tower-wharf, because that, before time, 
such alike thing had never been heard.” 
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Another royal meeting was appointed, to confirm the 
new league between the kings of England and France; 
and though it was less magnificent than that of the Cloth 
of Gold, there was, on both sides, a proud display and a 
profuse expenditure: 2d<00 beds, and stabling for 2000 
horses were provided in Calais, besides what the adjacent 
villages could contain. The two kings met between 
that place and Boulogne, and went on, hawking as they 
went, to the latter town, where both made their offering 
at the shrine of our Lady of Boulogne, to whom Louis 
XI. had done homage, and of whom, in like homage, 
his successors professed to hold the Boulonnois, paying 
upon every succession a heart of .fine gold, weighing 2000 
crowns.*- Sumptuous apartments had been fitted up for 
the king of England : his retinue was lodged, every maip 
according to his degree, the best but straitly for lack of 
room; but they were most hospitably entertained: “ the 
poultries, larders, spiceries, and cellars of wine were all 
open; and likewise hay and litter, and all other things; 
ask and have, and no man durst take any money* for the 
French king paid for all. He caused also two gowns to 
be made of white velvet, pricked with gold and damask; 
and the capes and vests were of frets of whipped gold 
of damask, very rich:” these he fent to Henry, request¬ 
ing him to choose one, and wear it for his sake: “ so 
that day the two kings were both in one suit.” When 
the visit was returned, and the kings were saluted as 
they entered Calais, “ what out of the town and the 
castle, and wha$ out of Risebank, and the ships in the 
haven, the Frenchmen said they never heard such a 
shot. And when they were entered the mill gate, all 
the soldiers of the town stood on the one side, apparelled 
in redfand blue; and on the other side of the streets. 
stood all the serving-men of England, in coats of French 
tawny, with their lords’ an # d .masters’ devices embroi¬ 
dered, and every man a scarlet cap and a white feather, 
which made a goodly show. There were lodged in 
Calais that night, besides the town-dwellers, 8000 per- 
* St. Julion, Melanges Historiallcs, p. 070. 
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Sons at the least/' Whether the guests were as straitly 
lodged as at Boulogne or not, they must have been quite 
as closely packed. "If the French king,” says Hall, 
" made good cheer to the king of England and his train, 
X assure you he and his train were requited.”* The 
concluding scene was near Sandyngfeld; the two kings 
" alighted on a fair green place, where was a table set, 
and there the Englishmen served the Frenchmen with 
wine, hippocras, fruit, and spice abundantly.” When 
Henry and Francis " had communed a little, they 
mounted on their horses, and at the very entering of 
the French ground, they took hands, and with princely 
countenance, loving behaviour, and hearty words,, each 
embraced the other, and so then departed.” f 

The peace lasted several years, which were rendered more 
eventful to England by the changes in religion, and the 
king’s capricious cruelty, than any foreign war could have 
made them. At length Henry began to apprehend that 
the pope would succeed in forming a strong confederacy 
for the purpose of reducing this country to the obedience 
of the church of Rome. In his own person, therefore, 
he took "very laborious and painful journeys toward the 
sea-coast;” and caused all those places where a landing 
AtI)m could be conveniently effected to be well surveyed and 
1540. fortified; and ordered the earl of Southampton, then lord 


* “ The king’s officers of England had made preparation in every place, 
so that the Frenchmen were served with such multitude of divers lisbes, 
this Friday and Saturday, that the masters of the French king’s household 
much wondered at the provisions. So likewise on the Sunday they had all 
manner of flesh, fowl, spice, venison, both of fallow and red deer, and as 
for wine they lacked none, so that well was the Englishman that might well 
entertain the Frenchman. The lords of France never fetched their viands, 
but they were sent to them ; and often! imes their proportion of victual was 
so abundant, that they refused a great part thereof. ... The Sunday at night 
tile French king supped with the king of England. The French king was 
served three courses, and his meat dressed after the French fashion; and 
the king of England had like courses after the English fashion; the first 
course of every king was forty dishes, the second sixty, the third seventy, 
which were costly and pleasant.” — Hall, 793. 

f Hall, 790—79f. “ While the king of England was in the French king’s 
dominion, he had the upper hand.'and likewise had the French king in his 
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admiral, “ to prepare in readiness ships for the sea, to 
his great cost and charges.” * At the same time the old 
statutes against exporting goods of any kind, and im¬ 
porting wine and woad in any but English bottoms, were 
confirmed, the preamble complaining that the navy and 
multitude of ships had been of late marvellously impaired; 
the people who had their living thereby were minished 
and impoverished ; and the towns, villages, and inhabit¬ 
ations adjoining the coasts utterly fallen in ruint and 
decay.J These acts had from time to time been relaxed, 
as the immediate interest of the merchants prevailed over 
the permanent good of the state. But the necessity of 
maintaining an efficient naval force was well understood, 
and nothing was deemed unimportant which affected its 
efficiency. The inhabitants of Bridport represented that 
the greater part of the cable ropes and other tackling for 
the navy, and for most other ships, had been made in 
their town, and the king and his subjects right well 
served ; but that, of late, evil disposed persons, for their 
private lucre, had removed from the town intb the ad¬ 
joining country, and things had there by these persons 
been slightly and deceivably made, to the injury of the 
buyer, and enhancement of the price, and the ruin of 
that town, unless speedy remedy were provided. The 
relief for which the petitioners applied was granted : it 
was enacted that no hemp grown within four miles of 
that town should be sold any where hut in that market, 
on pain of forfeiture ; nor any cordage or other tackle 
made of hemp be manufactured within the same dis¬ 
tance^ An act was passed for amending and maintain¬ 
ing the ports of Plymouth, Dartmouth, Teignmouth, 
Falmouth, and Fowey; which, it was said, had been, in 
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times past, the principal and most commodious havens 
within this realm for ships resorting from all places of 
the world, as well in peril of storms as othenvi.se: for, 
hitherto, all vessels under the portage of 800 tons might 
enter them at low water, and there lie in surety what 
wind or tempest soever did blow; and in time of war 
these ports had been the greatest fortification and defence 
of that part of the realm, and the special preservation 
of the greater part of the navy. But of late the stream- 
works from the tin mines had so choked these ports that 
vessels of 100 tons could scarcely enter at half flood. 
Regulations were made for the miners to prevent such 
evil in future, and enforced by penalties which were 
doubled t when it was found that they were not ob¬ 
served. 

For some time, things continued in an uneasy state 
between England and France: “ there was neither per¬ 
fect peace nor open war, but ships were taken on both 
sides, and merchants robbedafter a while the mer¬ 
chants’ goods were mutually seized, and the ambassadors 
of both realms detained: “ they were soon set at 

liberty, but yet the merchants were robbed, and no war 
proclaimed.” ^ Meantime Henry was negotiating aleague 
offensive and defensive with the emperor. War was 
A - D - then declared. Vengeance was taken upon Scotland by 
1544. Qne 0 p t jj 0se barbarous invasions, the object of which 
was to lay waste an enemy’s country, and inflict upon 
it all the evil that could he done by sea and by land; 
and Henry, attending more to wliat was then deemed 
purely English interests, than to aid the general purposes 
of the confederacy, sent an army under the duke of Nor¬ 
folk against Montreuil, and another under the duke of 
Suffolk against Boulogne. The lower town was abandoned 
by the inhabitants ; the tower, called the “Old Man,” 
which served as a beacon for tjiose who were to enter the 
haven, was surrendered, and the upper town had been 
vigorously attacked and bravply defended for some days, 
when Henry came to take the command of the siege in 
» 23 Hen. 8. c. 8. f 27 Hen. 8. c. 23. t Hall, 857. 
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person. Not many years had elapsed since''he had visited 
Boulogne as the friend and guest and sworn confederate 
of the still reigning king of France, and made his offering 
at Our Lady’s altar: the steeple of our Lady’s church was 
now battered down by his artillery, “ and the town so 
beaten with shot out of the camp, and from the mount 
and trench by the mortar pieces, that very few houses 
were left whole therein.” It was defended with great 
courage. A party of 200 men, guided by a priest who 
could speak English, attempted to enter the place; and 
the daring enterprise was so Well conducted, that they 
passed by the scouts and then the watch ; and though 
they were discovered before they had all passed over the 
trench, more' than half succeeded in getting in. Small 
as this succour was, it encouraged the inhabitants; hut 
contrary winds frustrated an attempt made to throw in 
supplies by sea, and the lord high admiral arrived to 
assist in the siege with liis fleet from the coast of Scot¬ 
land, which he had ravaged. The admiral Was sir John 
Dudley, then viscount Lisle, afterwards more arid worse 
known in history as duke of Northumberland. He was 
a brave seaman, and is said to have boarded the admiral 
off Sluys, in some action, of which nothing further has 
been recorded, “ fighting her ship to ship.” When 
part of the castle had been blown up, and such breaches 
made as were deemed practicable, he solicited and ob¬ 
tained permission to make the assault with his seamen *: 
it was resisted as gallantly as it was made; and, after 
considerable loss, Henry called off his men. But on 
the part of the besieged, Philippe Corse, by whom the 
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defence was conducted, fell. Marechal du Biez, -when 
lie threw himself into Montreuil, had appointed Ills 
son-in-law Vervin to the command at Boulogne, a young 
man, who seems to have relied upon Philippe Corse for 
the performance of a duty to which he found himself 
unequal; and, having been deprived of that support, 
he thought further resistance hopeless. Accordingly, he 
proposed to capitulate, on condition of marching out 
with bag and baggage. It is said, that the burgesses 
protested against this surrender, and that the mayor, 
representing to him how the breach was well repaired, and 
the place abundantly provided witli food and military 
stores, undertook to defend it with the citizens alone, 
if he and the garrison were afraid, and thought proper 
to retire. Vervin, nevertheless, signed the capitulation. 
Before hostages had been exchanged, a storm arose, which 
inundated part of the English camp, threw down their 
tents, and ruined great part of their works. The mayor 
then renewed his remonstrances, and urged the com¬ 
mander to profit by this unexpected advantage; but 
Vervin replied, that his word was given to the king of 
England, and he could not with honour break the en¬ 
gagement that had been made. The point of honour 
was not admitted in his excuse by the French court, 
and, by sentence of a court martial, he, suffered death.* 
It was Henry’s intention that Boulogne should be 
annexed to the English pale: the town,-therefore, accord¬ 
ing to the custom of that age, was cleared of its inhabi¬ 
tants, the old and sick excepted, who were not able to 
depart. The women and children were nearly 2000, the 
soldiers about 2400; the whole number of those who 
went out with heavy hearts, some6000. Suffolk took pos¬ 
session ; and on the morrow the king, “ having the 
sword borne naked before him by marquis Dorset, like 
a noble and valiant conqueror, rode into Boulogne, and 
the trumpeters standing on the walls sounded their 
trumpets at the time of hi^ entering, to the great com¬ 
fort of all the king's true subjects the same beholding.” 

Pfere Daniel, rii. 893. Hall, S6I. Holinslied, 838—840. 
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After surveying the town, he ordered Our Lady’s 
church to be pulled down, and a mount thrown up 
upon its site, for the better defence of the place; then, 
having appointed Dudley to be his deputy, he returned 
to England, with a precipitancy that gave the French 
some colour for imputing it to a sense of danger. 
Norfolk, indeed, had expressed an anxious wish that the 
king were safe in his own kingdom, or at least at Calais. 
He was received, however, hy the English as a con¬ 
queror. The conquest which he had made was re¬ 
garded with great exultation and joy by the nation, iii 
whatever light it may have been considered by states¬ 
men*: but the emperor, meantime, had pursued his own 
interests, without regard to those of his ally, and had 
made peace with France, which was thus enabled to 
direct its immediate efforts for the recovery of Bou¬ 
logne, before the breaches were repaired or the trenches 
levelled. The siege of Montreuil was of necessity raised: 
near as that place is to the coast, the army before it had 
suffered greatly for want of <c such behoveful refresh¬ 
ment as those were stored with that lay before Boulogne, 
having the seas open, and all things at pleasure brought 
unto them forth of England.” They were, indeed, so 
weakened by death and sickness, that, if the dauphin had 
made better speed, their retreat was likely to have been 
most disastrous. But timely foresight had been used, 
and reinforcements sent to cover this necessary though 
humiliating movement, so that it was effected without 
loss. Norfolk, however, did not venture to make a 
stand at Boulogne: he added 500 men to the garrison, 
thereby increasing the number to 3300, besides the 
pioneers. The place was abundantly provided ; lie left 
14,000/. in money ; and, having retreated to Calais, he 
and the other members of the council associated with 


* Dr. Nott has justly observed tTiat Boulogne "was of importance not. 
Sv as it would contribute to I he defence of the English possessions around 
u'isnes and Calais ; but as it would protect the English coast itself front 
mult.. Our fleets at that period wire not always able to cope with those 
’France alone; or to preserve the communication open between Dover 
id Calais. Henry, therefore, justly deemed it a point of no trivial import to 
>tain possession of Boulogne.” — Works of Surrey and Wyatt, voL i. p. Ixv. 
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him, among whom were Suffolk, Russel, and bishop 
Gardener, wrote to the king, explaining the reasons upon 
which they had thus proceeded. 

This despatch called forth an angry answer from 
Henry to his right trusty and right entirely well-be» 
loved cousins; “ for as there was none,” he said, " more 
willing to take in good part the good doings and pro¬ 
bable grounds of his counsellors for excuse, though 
sometimes they failed in executing his command, yet 
there was none that more hardly could bear bolstering 
and unapparent reasons, especially when they incul¬ 
cated a feigned necessity, to cloak and maintain their 
faults. He cordd not but marvel that men of such 
experience would think a town so sore ruinate, as all 
men’s eyes might perceive, might he in five or six days 
so repaired, that it was able to resist a main power of 
France ! What, after this fond and sudden departure, 
was there to hinder the enemy from taking all the stores 
left in Basse Boulogne, being the great mass, and all his 
ordnance also?” And to their assertion, that, if they 
had remained there they should have consumed provi¬ 
sion faster than it could he sent to them, " we here.” said 
the king, "knowing best the order in which affairs are 
put, and you there not being yet advertised of it, do think 
it as possible for us to have victualled you, as you 
think the same impossible, and that, if you had bidden 
it, you should have well seen the proof, which at length 
trieth all.” Another reason alleged by them'was, that 
many of those who served before Montreuil had burnt 
their tents for want of carriages; for which cause, and 
for want of huts and straw, they could not lie in camp 
without great destruction of people,..." we think, verily,” 
said the king, “ that men of courage, and -willing to serve 
in such a case of necessity, would not have had so great 
respect to their own persons, as to the service of the 
king their master. For how can the Frenchmen keep 
their camp, their victuals and forage being so far devas¬ 
tated round about, and the way so ill to carry, and 
their provisions scantily yet well ordered for them, the 
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time of year also well considered, when you orcc'is 0 
yourselves that you cannot lie no nigh a good town mid 
such a village as Basse Boulogne is being in your am, 
with the haven for your victual, so commodious to 
come,, to 'you?- He hade them, therefore, seed ro 
more indirect excuses to cloak their ill favoured iV ear, 
but rather study to . see his honour reduhhed, which 
therein had been somewhat touched.” * 

Some part of the reproach winch Henry thus un¬ 
sparingly addressed to those whom he Lad left behind 
him in France he might have taken to himself. After his 
ostentatious entrance into Boulogne, he ought not to have 
hurried to England while that place was in such a stated 
that it seemed as if he were leaving it to he rc-ePicrvd 
by the enemy. On the dauphin's arrival at Marred w. hr 
was informed by a spy from the town, that all the 
stores were in the Basse Fille, that none of the breaches 
had been repaired, that the place was as open as a vil¬ 
lage, that he had only to enter it, and the upper town 
being wholly unprovided, would in a few days he at Ids 
mercy. Montluc (the liveliest old soldier that eve- 
wrote the history of his own campaigns), who had just 
received his commission as maitre-de-camp, was one of 
the persons who went to ascertain how far the report of 
this espial might be trusted. He found the camp and die- 
artillery just as Henry had left them, and every thing in 
such a state, that the French general determined uuon a 
camisado the following night. Norfolk, and the ether 
members of the council had given their opinion that 
the town, fortified as it then was, might resist the power 
of France for that winter ; though they acknowledged 
that no works which they could during that time con¬ 
struct could prevent the enemy, if he came in strength, 
from burning the base town, and the, ships in the har¬ 
bour, nor from erecting a,bastion which should ecus- 
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maud the entrance. They seem not to have considered, 
that if the stores were taken the upper town must 
fall. The volunteers for this enterprise set off in the 
night, wearing their shirts over their armour. They 
entered at three breaches bravely; but M. de Tais, 
by whom the information upon which the attempt was 
concerted had been obtained and verified, was wounded 
at this time, and compelled to withdraw. Montluc 
made his way into the town, through a fourth, without 
resistance, and amused himself, as he says, by attacking 
three or four houses which were full of Englishmen, 
whom he judged to be pioneers, because they were 
mostly without arms, but of whom, nevertheless, more 
than 200 were killed. The adventurers thought them¬ 
selves in safe possession of the place: they found there 
all the store of provisions, with wine in abundance; and 
they began to pillage, and to revel upon the good cheer of 
which they made prize. The lord deputy Dudley had 
left sir Thomas Poynings in command, an able and ex¬ 
perienced officer, whose measures upon the first alarm 
were taken as promptly as judiciously. He occupied 
most of the breaches through which tlie enemy had en¬ 
tered, and attacked them in the town, when thus cut off 
from succour and from retreat. More than 800 were lost, 
besides prisoners. Montluc behaved, as he always did, with 
consummate courage, and that presence of mind, with¬ 
out which courage itself is unavailing.® It was chiefly 
to his exertions that those who escaped were indebted 
for their preservation. He made his way hack to the 

* Ho says, “ J’appellc Dieu en tcsmoing, qu’il mo punisse, si do tout 
ce jour.Wi je perdis jamais,I’c-ntendemcnt. Et mo servit bien quo Dieu rue 
le conservast; car si je l’eussc perdu nous eussions receu une grande 
escorne, laquelle n’eussions scou couvrir, et j’eusse csto oil grand danger de 
n’estre jamais maresclial de France. Nolls eussions perdu toutes nos en- 
seignes, et ceux qui les portoient, avee lesqnels toutesfois Dieu me list 
la grace dc sauver. Deslors qu’on cst saisi de la pour, et qu’on perd le 
jugement, on ne sqait ce qu’on fait; e’est la rcejueste principale que vous 
devea faire t Dieu dc vous garder l’entendenient; car quelque danger 
qu’il y ait, encore y a-t-il moyen d’en sortir, et peut-estre t\ vostro lionncur. 
iilaislorsquelacraintede la niort vous oste le jugement, adieu vousdis: vous 
. pensez fuir ;t poupc que vous allez ti proue. Pour un eunemi, il vous sem- 

voy eat m'd^cliandenefa^coup.' °b legrand’licur - 5 ue e'est iuXommc 
de nostre mestier, quand le danger ne lui oste le sens; il pent prendre son 
parte, et eviter la mort et la honte.’ ’ — CalL dcs Mumoires, tom. xxii. p. SIS. 
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army, bearing with him three arrows in his buckler, and 
tpe in the sleeve of his mail, as his share of the booty.* 
r The dauphin and liis brother, the. due d’Orleans, had 
both so little consideration, or so little feeling, that the? 
jested at this disaster, and laughed at Montluc, as if lie 
and the old soldiers of Piedmont had lost their charac¬ 


ter. But when Montluc seriously asked the dauphin if 
he was of opinion that he had behaved ill, for if he 
were, he would instantly return to the town and find 
his death there ; adding, that men were fools, indeed, 
to expend their lives in his service, the prince per¬ 
ceived his error, and made amends for it. The failure 
of the camisado, and the severe loss which had attended 
it, had abated the hope and the confidence with which 
he had taken the field. Heavy rains at this time set in; 
and the difficulties which Henry had foreseen, of ob¬ 
taining provisions in a devastated country, and where the 
roads were so had, were soon severely felt: the army 
was three days without bread, and the soldier was. known 
to give his armour for a loaf. The dauphin f, therefore, 
retreated to Montreuil, dismissed there his Swiss and 
Gascon mercenaries, left mareschal du Biez with the 
troops which had been drawn from Piedmont to act 
against the English at Boulogne, and leaving the army 
himself, went to join the king, his father. Soon after 
Christmas, M. du Biez, with all the force that had hr- :• 
left in Picardy (about 14,000), came down to the coast, 
and encamped at Portet, a little fishing port, about a 
mile to the west of Boulogne. Before he could fortify 
his camp, the earl of Hertford (afterwards the pro’tecto: 
Somerset), the lord admiral, who had then returned to his 
charge as lord deputy of that town, lord Grey of Wil¬ 
ton, and Poynings, sallied about four one morning, with 
all the strength they could collect, consisting of 4000 
*.Montluc, 804—320. Nott’s Surrtf and Wyatt, i.lxii. Jxiii. IJoliu- 


+ Norfolk says, in one of his despatches 
disappointed to have environed our wlnsi 
hphblud us with horsemen (on the farther r 


is likely to return without d 




foot and 700 horse.* Coming to the place where the 
king had encamped during the siege, they placed them¬ 
selves there in order of battle ; and at low water, 
captain Edward Braye, with 300 shot, passed over to give 
the enemy an alarm in their camp. At the same time 
the trumpets sounded, and the drums struck up. The 
army then showed themselves, in three battles, each 
with 200 horse ; and the French, not thinking it pru¬ 
dent to await this unexpected attack, drew off in two 
bodies, with all haste, towards Hardelot. The English 
captains, in equal haste, followed with their horse only. 
During the night their workmen, protected by a com¬ 
pany of liarquebussiers, had repaired a bridge called 
Pont de Bricque, over one of the streams which unite 
to form the harbour of Boulogne : this they crossed, 
advanced to St. Estienne, surprised 500 Germans, 
" called Swart rutters,” who were stationed there, and 
took most of them prisoners ; but these poor prisoners, 
being left, with the followers of the army, were after¬ 
wards slain, "'because they knew not where to bestow 
them!" 

Having thus gained the hill of St, Estienne, the 
lords appointed 100 of their men-at-arms "to follow 
and keep aloof, as a stale to relieve their fellows in time 
of need." Then arraying themselves again in order of 
battle, they rode up and down among the troops, and, 
" using many comfortable words," desired that, although 
they were but a handful, they would yet, for the honour 
of England, make proffer of an onset, and follow as 
they should see them lead the way. Then pushing for¬ 
ward, they came up with the enemy some “ three mile3 
on tlie hitherside of Hardelot sands," and, valiantly 
giving the charge, "thrust in between the two French 
battles, overthrew their carriages, took their ordnance and 
' munition, and slew and hare clown many of them that 
pressed forward to defend it.” M. du Biez upon this 
brought up his best meng and began to array them with 

* Some eighty or 100 of these were Albanians, a people who often appear 
among the mercenaries of that age. 
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a view to enclose the English between his forces and the 
seji. The lord admiral perceived liis purpose: by his 
encouragement the English made a new charge, broke 
through the enemy, came to the hundred men-at-arms 
■whom they had left as a reserve, and there halted for 
their infantry, by this time in sight, hut at the distance 
of about two miles. The French also saw them ;*and 
M. du Biez, covering his retreat with the troops on 
whom he had most reliance, continued it till he came to 
Hardelot sands, —“ a place of such strength and advan¬ 
tage, by reason of . the strait, that being once , there he 
might account ; himself out of all danger.” Halting 
there, he sent a herald to the English chieftains, saying 
that there lie meant to abide, and would give them 
battle if they chose to engage him ; an offer which they 
thought it as unwise to accept as he did to meet them 
upon the fair field to which they invited him in reply. 
“ Whereupon the English,” says' 'Ilolinshed, “ to 
light them a candle that they might see where they 
were, set all the villages and houses about on fire, con¬ 
tinuing, there all that afternoon and most part of the 
-following night. Early on the morrow they returned 
to Boulogne with ail their spoil and prisoners.” They 
took in this affair two brazen and five iron. guns, 
and “ the pieces of advantage ” of six mareschals, 
which were sent to the king as proof of the cc good 
success that had happened to his people in this famous 
enterprise .”—“ Apparel, plate, and furniture,” in great 
plenty, were taken, both in the field and in the earn]), 
where the French left their tents standing and all (heir 
provisions. This success was obtained with the loss of 
less than twenty men in killed and wounded. 1 
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The English government did not at this time trust to 
its own maritime strength, but now, for the first time, is¬ 
sued a proclamation, allowing and exhorting all its sub¬ 
jects, who should be so inclined, to arm ships at their own 
costs and charges, for the annoyance of its enemies, the 
Frenchand Scots. This they were authorised to do without 
taking out any licence, or entering into any recognisance ; 
and whatever they made prize of was to be wholly for 
their own benefit, without paying any part or share to 
the lord admiral, the lord warden of the Cinque Ports, 
or any other officer or minister of the king. Moreover, 
.no officer might take from them any mariners, muni¬ 
tion, or tackle, against their own consent, unless the 
king, for the furnishing of his own ships, should send 
for them by special commission, and when need might 
require. One proviso, more likely to he needful than 
efficacious, was made, that they should not presume to 
spoil his majesty’s subjects, nor his friends, nor any one 
having his safe-conduct, on pain of the laws enacted for 
such offences.* Adventurers hastened to take advan¬ 
tage of this general licence; and being so numerous, they 
scoured the Channel with extraordinary good fortune. 
More than 500 French prizes were brought into the 
English ports ; and so large a part of their cargoes was 
brought to London, that the Gx - ey Friars’ church was 
filled with wine, and both St. Austin’s and Black Friars’ 
with herrings and other fish intercepted on the way to 
France.f 

At the commencement of his reign, Henry :|; had en¬ 
deavoured to promote the interests of commerce. At a 
later period lie sent out a squadron of six stout ships 
under Christopher Coo, to protect our trade from French 
and Scotch freebooters, who, taking advantage of a dis¬ 
pute between the emperor and the king of France, pirated 
at large, expecting that theq; depredations would he im¬ 
puted to the ships of the two contending powers. But 

t 5?- h ‘E nock> 110. 4 f Holinshed,84fj. 

$ u!r Thomas More, in his poem upon the accession of this king, says,— 
“ Mercator variis deterritus ante tributis 

Nunc maris insuetas puppe resilient aquas.” 
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in his latter years, the licence which he had given to 
privateers produced evils as great as those which he 
had formerly repressed. When the first harvest was 
over, and French trade afforded little farther spoil, 
neither Spaniard, Portugueze, nor Fleming, escaped these 
adventurers, some of whom called themselves Scotch, 
and others, when they boarded a ship,, wore visors.* The 
ill consequences which the lord admiral Dudley appre¬ 
hended 1 from these outrages came to pass: English ships 
were detained in the Spanish ports, as the surest way of 
obtaining restitution. In one case an officer f in the 
king's service was* the offender; and when the matter 
was investigated, an unwillingness was found in some 
persons in authority, who had to refund their shares of 
the captures. ' 

The French, on their part, made unusual exertions 
for increasing their naval force. Francis saw- how 
greatly the English pale would he strengthened by the 
addition of Boulogne, if Henry were allowed fax retain 
it j;; and that the opportunity for speedily recovering 
it had been lost. Great efforts were now necessary, and 
these, he determined upon making, both by sea and by 
land. The first business was to collect such a naval 
force as might boldly seek the. English fleet and give it 
battle ; and naval superiority being once attained, it- 
would be possible to seize upon the Isle of Wight 
establish a French force there, and then get possession 
of Portsmouth. Ten galleys were built at Rouen, 
twenty-five ordered from Marseilles, and some large 

* State Papers, 841. 

f “ His majesty will be pleased that such things ns Rencger tool; !:n 
restored ; for that the same cannot be well defended 5 and then ltcnegor, 
to have justice against^them who unjustly stayed his prise in Spain. Tins 

other men had been as ready to have rendered for their _parts«ich portions 

deliver his (which his majestv com'rnaflded ’long age to be done), all these 
matters had been long ago past and * depeched.’ "—State Vavers, MS'). 

.John Rcneger appears in the list of Dudley's fleet (ibid. SUM as captain 
of the Galigoc Kcneger, of SO tons and SO men — probably, by its name, 

i “ Laissant longucment les Anglois dedans Boulogne, ils pourroient do 
jour en autre so renforcer, et prendre pied on son royaume, cc qui seroit 

r 4 
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Genoese carracks 0 hired for this service. Mean¬ 
time a “great and mighty ” army was raised, v.-ilh t:;e 
i;■■.tent-ion of encamping before Boulogne, while the fleet 
was executing its part of the campaign, and there erect¬ 
ing a fort, in which 4000 or 5000 men might be left, 
to curb the garrison and command the entrance of the 
harbour. This work was to he ready by the middle of 
August, at which time it was calculated the fleet would 
have performed its object and have returned. Iiis plan 
then was to inarch in person against Guisnes, take it. 
fortify it, hold Calais and the Terre d’Oye in subjection 
from thence, and thus cutting Boulogne off from all 
supplies either by sea or land reduce that place by fa¬ 
mine. t The command by sea was intrusted, to admiral 
d’Annebault, by land to mareschal de Biez. 

As Francis was on bis way fronrR-omorentin to Havre 
de Grace, that he might in person superintend the em¬ 
barkation of the troops who were to plant the French 
flag in the Isle of Wight and at Portsmouth, a feet 
hove in sight, which he supposed to he the English, 
about to make a descent on Normandy. They proved, 
however, to be Iris own ships from the Mediterranean; 
but in a few days the English appeared. The lord ad¬ 
miral Dudley, hearing that the French king’s ships- 
royal were riding in the fosse between Havre and Har- 
fleur, thought it not impossible to make a present cf 
some of them to his own king, or else to burn them 
where they were. He had embargoed some hulks in 
the Downs; and his plan was to hire eight of these for 
the king’s service, like other stranger ships, hut to man 
them with some of his own sailors, “ which be the men,” 
said he, “ that must do the feat.” Thus manned, he 
intended,that some of his small vessels should chase them 
Into the mouth cf the Seine, and then turn about and 
give over the pursuit, wheh lie would bring the whole 

* -Seymour’s intelligence was, that. the galleys were to bring with them 
irom me Mediterranean “all manner of great ships that they could meet 
withal, as Venetians, Arragonese, Italians, or whatsoever they might be, 
either bv fair means or foul .”—State Papers, 776. 

f Bu Bellay, 208-211. 
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fleet in sight before the mouth of that river, the better 
to deceive the enemy. While the French were engaged 
in watching his movements, these hulks were simul¬ 
taneously., by two and two, to lay oh board the great 
carrack, and two or three other of the greatest ships 
•which lay next her, and, if the wind and tide did not 
serve for bringing them out, they were to set them on 
fire, and escape in their boats. The great boats and 
small rowers of the fleet were to be in readiness, ■well 
appointed, to succour them within the river, so that even 
though tile galleys should be there, he trusted few or 
no lives would he lost: the chief adventure, he said, 
was in the hulks, which were better to be adventured 
than any of the king’s own ships. The fleet with which 
Dudley sailed upon this enterprise consisted of l60 sail: 
and it appears not to have been feasible when he reached 
the spot. The French force there was estimated at 200, 
besides the galleys: he thought it imprudent to set 
upon them where they lay, both by reason of hjs in¬ 
feriority in number, and because none of his vessels 
would have been serviceable in shoal water. As he ap¬ 
proached near enough to fire at them, this brought the 
galleys out to exchange shot, and at first to their great 
advantage, it being perfectly calm. “ Twice either 
party assaulted each other with shot of their great artil¬ 
lery ; but suddenly the wind rose so high that the 
galleys could not endure, the rage of the seas,” and the 
English,, for fear of the shoals, stood out to sea. They 
seem also to have thought the enemy so formidable as to 
determine upon returning immediately to defend their 
own shores.* 

Henry had, at this time, repaired to Portsmouth, " to 
see his realm defended. ’ A new- fortress had been 
erected there,, which excited the admiration of all be- 



holdersbut the force appointed to j_a i ni Cr <-1 1 
only of a captain, twelve gunners, eumt soldiers, and a 
porter. The town, however, was now acieouateiv sup¬ 
plied: the Isle of Wight, also, t a i>ic| <_ 1 t „ r he 
enemy an English v,welcome : and nreparauons were not 
neglected upon the coasts of Kent and isssex, and along 
'the east coast, though the points which the Trench in¬ 
tended to attack were known by sure intelligence. The 
enemy met with some disasters at their outset: the Ge¬ 
noese carracks arrived too late; and most or them, by tne 
fault of the pilots, it is said, were lost in the mouth of 
tlie Seine. The admiral’s ship, le Philippe, was ac¬ 
counted not 4 only the most beautiful ship but the best 
sailer then upon the seas. The admiral, Philippe Cha- 
bot, had it built at Havre, as a present for the king. 
It was of 1200 tons burden, and carried 100 large 
brass guns. Just before the expedition sailed, the king 
meant to give an entertainment on board to the ladies of 
the court; and in preparing for this, owing to the care¬ 
lessness of the cooks, the ship took fire. It was im¬ 
possible to stop the progress of the flames : and when 
tlie guns began to go off, the galleys no longer dared 
approach to pick up the poor wretches who leaped into 
the water. The money for the payment of the fleet was 
on board, and this was saved. Montluc was in the ex¬ 
pedition ; and when he saw this fine ship thus miser¬ 
ably destroyed at setting forth, he had little hope that 
any good fortune could attend it.f 1 

The French fleet consisted of 150 great ships, sixty 
smaller ones.!, an( l twenty-five galleys. They sailed on 

* Sir Antony Knyvet, in a letter to the king, says it “ may be called a 
castle, both for the'compass, strength, and beauty; and the device and 
fashion thereof is strange, and marvellously praised of all men that have 
seen it, with the commodious and profitable situation thereof, as well for 
the defence of this your majesty’s town and haven, as of the country there¬ 
abouts. The like is not within tlie realm. I- dare say your majesty had 
never so great a piece of work done, and so substantial, in so little time, as 
all skilful men that have seen it do report ,”—Slate Papers, 771. 

f Du Bellav, 213. Bleaurv Hist, du Havre de Grace (quoted in the 
Coll. Gen. ties." Mem. t. xxii. p. 445. Montluc, S22. 

I Flovins they are called by Du iSellay ; “ espece de petits vaisseaux,” 
says the editor, “ rassemblants i ce que nous appellons flutes.” The 
editor complains that tlie abbti Lambert, in his edition of Du Bellav, lias 
curtailed the narrative of this expedition. “ Ces r.etranchemens,” he 
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the l6th of July, ami arriving off Brighthelinston cn 
the 18th, landed troops there to burn anti spoil the 
country ; but the beacons were fired, and the people col¬ 
lected in such strength, and exerted themselves with 
such good speed, that the invaders re-embarked with 
some loss.* They then proceeded to the Isle of Wight, 
with the intention of provoking the English fleet to come 
out from Portsmouth, and giving it battle. The}' cast 
anchor at St. Helens, and sent sixteen of their galleys 
to insult the English in the harbour: baron de la Garde 
commanded this part of the fleet; a person infamous in 
history for the atrocities which he had recently perpe¬ 
trated attainst the Vaudois at Cabrieres and Mernwlol. 
The English were neither unprepared for this denance 
nor unwilling to accept it: they set forth to meet the 
hold invaders. - and still the one shot hotly at the other : 
hut the wind was so calm that tl% king s slops could 
hear no sail, which greatly grieved the minds of the 
Englishmen, and made the enemy more bold to approach 
w»t!t their galleys, and to assad the ships with their shot. 
even in the haven. On the admiral's return to St. Helens, 
after this day s meflectum action,liewas informed that La 
Maitresse. which was the best ship in his fleet, and tnc 
one in which lie meant to have fought himself, hau 
sprung so dangerous a leak, in consequence of some in¬ 
jury which she had received m leaving Havre, that it 
was necessary to take every thing out of her, and send 
her hack to he repaired. A more fatal mishap occurred 
on the morrow in the English fleet, when they came 
out meaning to give battle; for “in setting forward, the 
poodlv ship called the Mary Rose was. ihioug,n too 
mu h f llv lr w 1 i tl i 1 t t 1 1 1 

reason that she was overladen with ordnance, and (he 
ports, which were very low +, had been left open, aud 
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the great artillery unbreeched, so that when the ship 
should turn., the water entered, and suddenly she sunk.'" 
Her captain, sir George Carew, was on board, with 
400 soldiers, and not more than forty persons were 
saved.* 

M. d’Annebault thought at this time, by means of his 
galleys, to draw the English out, and he arranged his fleet 
to receive them, taking the van himself with thirty 
ships, and having thirty-six in each flank. The loss of 
the Mary Rose was not the only unfortunate circum¬ 
stance with which the action commenced : the wind fell, 
and the galleys, which were ably commanded, had for 
about an hour greatly the advantage ; hut then the wind 
rose, and they escaped destruction only by the skill 
of the sailors, and the great exertions of the rowers. 
The English row-barges t distressed them in their re¬ 
treat; for the galley#, having no guns at the poop, were 
unable to defend themselves, and did not dare turn upon 
their pursuers lest the ships should be upon them. A 


Grafton. Hall, 863. Holinshed, 818. Cliarnock, ii. 52. Du Bella;' 
18.) says, this ship was sunk by the enemy’s lire, “ a coupe de canon fat 
is au fonds.” This is proved to be false by the State Papers recently 
Wished, in which Russell, writing to Paget, says, “Jam very sorry of 
e unhappy and the unfortunate chance of the Mary Rose, which through 
ch rcchcnes and great negligence should be in such wise cast away, with 
ose that were within her.” P. 791. These papers contain (796.) “a 
mcmhrance of things necessary for the recovery, with the help of God, 

the Mary Rose.” In the list ar “ ' ‘ ”—".’. J - 

metlan carpenter, “and 
sms, therefore, that it w 


and b 


ie Mary Rose, 


11 happen.” (Lisle to Paget, Aug. 2.) 




to Her masts mere are uen inra cables, with other engines, to weigh her 
up; and on every side of her a hulk to set her upright, which is thought by 
the doers thereof, God willing, to be done to-morrow, some time in the day. 
And that done, tliev purpose to discharge her of water, ordnance, and all 
other things, with as much diligence as is possible, and, by little and little, 
to brine her nearer to the shore; and as we shall from time to time work 
with her to save her, hismajesty shall i e advertised accordingly.” (Suffolk 
to Paget, Aug. 5.) “The Mary Rose (which I trust, with the leave of 
God, shall he brought up right once to-morrow,) hath so charged all the 
king’s majesty’s shipwrights with making engines for the same, that they 
have had no leisure to attend any other thing, slthence his majesty’s de. 
parturo lienee.” (Lisle to Paget, Aug. 5.) 

■f Sambsrges Du Beliay calls them. 
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general action, however, was not brought on* ; and, on 
the following day, the French admiral thought it better 
to try his' fortune by land. There could be no likelier 
way, he reasoned, to make the king of England send his 
fleet out, than to lay waste the country with fire and 
sword under his eyes ; and if no such effort were made 
for the relief of his subjects, then the admiral hoped that 
discontent might move the people to insurrection. Ac¬ 
cordingly, a descent was made upon the Isle of Wight 
in three places. Pietra Strozzi landed in one part, 
near a little fort which had annoyed the galleys: it was 
abandoned oil the approach of his force, and his people 
killed some few of the retreating garrison, and burnt the 
houses round about. Another division was commanded 
by the sieur de Tais, who was general of the foot sol¬ 
diers, and by the baron de la Garde : they landed with¬ 
out resistance; hut had not penetrated far into the 
country before the inhabitants made head against them, 
taking possession of ground where they could attack the 
enemy to advantage, and when they retired were safe 
from pursuit, unless the enemy followed in disorder, and 
exposed themselves to farther loss. This detachment, 
therefore, obtained no success : the captains Marsay and 
Pierrebon, who commanded the third, were both ■wound¬ 
ed; and their party found it advisable to retreat with 
all speed to their ships. Meantime the troops who had 
been left on hoard, seeing the flames that Strozzi had 
kindled, and that there were no enemies on the adjacent 
shore, landed without leave to take their pleasure, and 
come in for a share of die pillage: they got among the 
hills, were attacked there by horse and foot, and driven 
back to the coast: there, under protection of the ships, 
they rallied, and being reinforced, again advanced ng m t 
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the islanders, who in their turn rec-cuton, uh, having 
crossed a river, they broke down the undue. and defied 
farther pursuit. The admit d then ( i i r} l^ ( > 

and held counsel how to proceed.~ 

But it was not an ordinary council of war that was 
held on this occasion: the admiral summoned ad the 
pilots, captains, and sailors to a puonc meeting, that die 
nature of the coast might be better investigated, and the 
best means devised for oveicon 15 u, he rii ch 

it presented to their interd c e to 1 e 1 pre¬ 
sented to them their gre^t c q c i t u ’i 1 e of 

ships, and also in the courage of tneir peouie, ana what 
a benefit such a victory ss tl e t “ c r ^ n dj ? n 
if they could only get at t le ■'up 1 d b 0 e 

king and to the'realm of I m c On c s hi o - 

dared themselves all reau> rOi d e m it 1 *1 r ca 

captains and the pilots affirmed that it counot be 
made without evident ruin : the channel by winch they 
must enter, they said, would not admit of more than 
four ships abreast, and might, therefore, easily be de¬ 
fended by the enemy, who could oppose to them an 
equal number. It could only be entered by favour of 
the wind and tide ; but if any tiring impeded tire fore- 
■ most ships, those which followed would be driven against 
them by the force of the current. Moreover, the battle 
must he fought near the shore, consequently they would 
be exposed to a fire from thence; and if they cctdd sue™ 
ceed in laying the English ships aboard, and grappling 
.them, the force of the tide would carry them ashore to¬ 
gether. Here it was proposed by some one, that, to 
avoid this danger, they should anchor as soon as they 
had closed with the enemy: to this the pilots replied, 
drat their cables might be cut; and that even if they were 
not cut, the danger would be quite as great; for the 
nature of the tide was suclmthat it ahvays made the 
prow of the vessels turn towards it, and thus their ships 
would expose the poop to the enemy, instead of pre¬ 
senting to them the prow or the broadside. They 
* Du Bellay, 218—S21. 
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added, also, that were they to cast anchor, the ship 
could not immediately he brought to, and if it strained 
it would either slip the anchor or break the cable : there¬ 
fore it would be necessary to give out the cable little by 
little, and so arrest the ship’s way ; but while this-was 
doing, they might touch the ground, and be lost.*' 

To these representations no reply was attempted. 
The admiral and the captains, however, would not yield 
to them without farther investigation, fearing, it is said., 
that the pilots, who were unanimous in their opinion, 
had for cowardly motives magnified the difficulties and 
dangers of the attempt. Three pilots and three captains, 
therefore, were sent to sound the channel in the night, and 
measure its breadth, and ascertain what facilities for de¬ 
fence the English would derive from the nature of the 
port. These persons, on their return, confirmed all that 
had been stated at the public council; and they added, 
that the entrance of the channel was so winding, that a 
strange ship could hardly enter without a pilot, even 
though coming in peace, and with no apprehension of 
being opposed. All thought, then, of attacking the EjW 
glish fleet at Portsmouth was abandoned. It was then - 
debated whether they should make for the coast of 
Picardy, to co-operate with the army there, and prevent 
the enemy from throwing succours into Boulogne; or 
if they should establish themselves in the Isle of Wight, 
and fortify themselves there, which would he to the 
great damage of the realm of England. The chiefs 
who supported this latter proposal argued, that h.nin 
once got possession of the Isle of Wighi, the;. mich; 
easily make themselves nuwte-s of Portsmouth, w’,r<h 
was one of the finest 1 url oais in flunk "d: h- J 
means they should put too Englbh to an ii'cia <Milr 
pen'se, seeing that it would be necessary for -them con¬ 
tinually to keep up a force bofh by sea and land to mid-a¬ 
head against an enemy who was. thus established, t lie 
passage to Spain and blunders t mdd ibe i 1 n. 
and in time the island itself might be cultivated so as to 
* Du Ik-)lay, 
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feed the garrison which the king might think proper to 
maintain there.* 

These, the French historian observes, were great 
utilities and worthy of profound consideration; but, on 
the other hand, the difficulties that occurred were not 
less considerable. The sieurs de Tais and de Saint 
Remy, and others who were versed in such matters, 
agreed in opinion that it would be necessary to erect 
three fortresses at the same time; on the spot which had 
been deemed best suited to that purpose: the ground 
was semi-circular in its form, and at the trvo points of 
the semi-circle two forts were required to defend the 
road and protect their own fleet; a third was necessary 
for lodging the troops. The cost of these works would 
be excessive: it would not he possible to complete them 
in less than three months, even if 6000 pioneers were 
employed; and the place being as it were in the heart 
of the enemy, less than 6000 soldiers ought not to be 
left there, but it was impossible to leave so many now, 
and retain enough for manning the ships. Nor .were 
these the only objections. The fleet could not depart till 
the works should be in a defensible state; but it was 
impossible for them to remain there so long, because they 
had no port to secure them from the winds, neither were 
they victualled for such a time: the rainy and stormy 
season was coming on, -when the ships would he in dan¬ 
ger, and the soldiers on shore would be exposed to the 
effects of the weather, having'no habitations to shelter 
them, nor tents, nor covering of any kind. These ar¬ 
guments had such weight .that even those who were for 
taking possession of the isle submitted to them, and 
agreed that the intention must be deferred till the 
king’s farther pleasure cotdd be known. c< For my 
part,” says Martin du Bellay, “ without offence to the 
sieurs de - Tais and de £aint Remy, it appears to me 
that, considering the desire the king had to secure him¬ 
self against his enemy »the king of England, and the 
means which he then possessed an opportunity for so 
* Du Bellay, 22S-22a 
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doing was at that time presented, which will neither 
easily nor soon he found again. But God orders all 
things as he pleases.”'* 

. This determination having been taken, a watering 
party was sent on shore, and the chevalier d’Aux, who 
commanded the Norman galleys, landed to protect them, 
distrusting the vigilance of the officer who had charge 
of the party. But he was incautious enough himself to 
fall into an ambush, where he was slain. On the mor¬ 
row the fleet departed, coasting it towards Dover: they 
outstripped the galleys, having a fair wind, and, there¬ 
fore, lay to for them on a part of the coast which ap¬ 
peared so inviting that many of the men landed without 
orders,, and without precaution of any kind. When a 
good part of them had passed over some deep w ater by 
a wooden bridge, the English issued suddenly from- a 
little fort in wdiich they had concealed themselves, broke 
down the bridge"!', and attacked the invaders, who took 
to the water in their flight, to sink or swim as might 
bc-tide them. The admiral now crossed the straits, and 
landed 4000 men and 3000 pioneers at Portet, near 
Boulogne; retaining still a sufficient number $ for the 
service of the fleet. The weather soon made them stand 
off. and make again towards the English Coast. Mean¬ 
time, the first care of the English had been to put 
Portsmouth in a defensible state §, and to lay a chain 

* Dti Bellav, 228-2.30. 

f Du Bellay calls the place Valseau, and says it is fourteen leagues front 
the Isle of Wight. 

i “ Par la,” savs Du "I'ellar, vmis pouvez coqnnistrc ou'il nouvoit 
taisser en l’lsle d’Huicht Jesuits 4000 hommes ct«X» pionniers, qni em.lt 
sufhsamment pour garder ladite isle, attendant nouveau retvniselussenvnr. 
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across the h;w.’i). The fleet was at tnai lime much 
weakened hy sickness, winch was imputed to trie- 
great heat, had flood, and close in Lo id <■ 

that many seamen as well as soldiers -were not in a con¬ 
dition l'ov service. The west country slims If <•, 
had not yet joined, and when they came., mu hk k 
moved from the smaller and least serviceable, to hil up 
the complement in the large vessels, * ne cmci oojcci 
of the French admiral, at this time, T 3= to p c < n t 1 
English from victualling Boulogne, a”o from tennwr 
supplies to Portsmouth. And when JJuulev, haviiiu 
been reinforced with fresh men, received orders to pm 
forth against the enemy, “ to set the Vm!Z n"s "fe n c 
victual at liberty,” he replied, ‘ r There shall be no time 
forstowed in the advancement of his mgestw - n j c, 
in that behalf: and I most humbly th?iL h"- 1 * r 
that he hath been pleased to give me liberty to lock 
towards them, for I never thought myself m prison 
till now, since the time of our lying here, doing no 
service.” 

Henry had signified his pleasure that some of his 
ships should be made to row, that they might keep com¬ 
pany with the row barges, and act against the enemy’s 
galleys : as much should be done in this way, Dudley- 
said, as stuff and time would serve to perform : but, 
whereas the king's intention was that each of these 
rowing vessels should have two captains, the lord 
admiral observed that one would do his majesty better 
service, for two minds would not always agree, and 
their difference would furnish an excuse for any mis¬ 
hap or disobedience.* The vanguard of Dudley's fleet 


chain shall be ready to be laid over the haven, with lighters, and all things 
meet for that purpose put in a readiness to furnish the same, for the de¬ 
fence of the enemies accordingly.”— Suffolk- to Pagcl, 1 Aug. p. -7«7. 

“ Assure yourself, 1, the duke of Suflolk, intend to put the town in such 
force and strength, as it shall be a Igtsy piece of work for the enemies to 

* “ For if there be two rulers, one will have his mind, the other will have 
his : if any thing frame amiss, the one will exciise him by the other; the 
residue under them will excuse theifi (selves) by two commanders: ‘ he bade 
me do that, and t’other this.’ If there be but one having charge, neither 
he that hath the cl-.arge committed only to him, neither those which be 
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consisted of twenty-four ships with 3800 men. The 
largest vessel in this division was the Aragozia of Haim, 
ton, admiral Sir Thomas Clerc. The sum of ships for 
“ the battle” amounted to forty, with 6'846' men. 1 The 
lord admiral was in this division, on board the Herifv 
Grace a Dieu, — the Great Harry of 1000 tons and 
, 00 men. Admiral William Tyrrell commanded the 
wing, of forty galliasses, shalupes, and boats of war 
manned by 2002 men : his flag was hoisted on board 
the Grand Mistress, of 450 tons, 250 men. Dudley’s 
orders were, that when a convenient time for battle shcuhl 
be perceived, “ our vanward shall make with their van- 
ward, if they have any ; and if they be in one company, 
our i an ward,' taking the advantage of the wind, shall 
set upon the foremost rank, bringing them out of order : 
and our vice-admiral shall seek to board their'"vice- 
admiral, and every captain shall choose his equal, as near 
yS he may. 1 he spirit of an English seaman breathes 
m mat order. ' The admiral of the wing was to be 
always in- the wind with his whole company ; and when 
they formed with the enemy, he was still to keep that 
advantage, to the intent that' he might the better heat 
oh the galleys from the great ships. The watch-word 
ror tne fleet in the night was,''Gcd save king Henry 
to which the answer was, “ and Ion." to reign over os' 

M. d’Annebault, though greatly superior in numbers 
seems not to have placed much reliance upon his ships!, 
hut rather to have: dreaded an engagement in which he 
could not have the active assistance of his "alleys. Ho 
was at anchor on the Engiisji- coast, at a"plac" which 
the French historian calls ies Ferrate, when be lor,re* hv 
a Flemish vessel, which Dudley had embargoed, biit 
which had made its escape during the liirdit^ that the 
English fleet was in search of him, ami at no "Teat dis! 
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tance. Had it found him in his present position;, with the 
wind as it then was., the galleys would have been use¬ 
less; and the only way of avoiding an action under that 
disadvantage, must have been by passing the straits and 
making toward Flanders, a thing, it is said, which could 
not be done without disorder and great danger; and 
with this additional evil, that their return would be cut 
off. The French admiral resolved, therefore, as soon as 
the tide favoured, and the wind either changed or fell, 
to put to sea, meet the enemy, gain the weather-gage, 
and give him battle. Meantime he ordered the galleys 
to take their station under a point of land which covered 
them from the wind, and there lie with their poop to¬ 
wards the shore, while the ships were drawn up in order 
of battle a little below them, as close as the weather 
would permit; thus, when the English fleet approached, 
it would, in attempting to close with the French, pass 
by the galleys, and leave them to windward: the 
galleys were safe, .because even the smallest English 
ships drew too much water to approach; and the ad¬ 
miral thought it not impossible that the English might 
not only , pass the galleys, but be carried by the tide 
beyond the body of his fleet. ^The wind continued so 
high throughout the day that it was not prudent for 
them to weigh anchor. On the morrow the wind 
changed and fell, becoming so favourable, that about 
noon they desired nothing more than to fall in with the 
English ; and when, from some Flemings, the admiral 
learnt that they were not far off, the admiral went on 
hoard the ship in which he meant to engage the Great 
Harry, and sent the galleys forward to discover the 
Aug. enemy, the ships following, but, because of the calm, 
3 little faster than the tide carried them. The galleys 
came m sight at daybreak: both parties manoeuvred, 
the English not seeking Jo engage till the opportu¬ 
nity should be more favourable, and the French being 
in no haste to use that which'the weather afforded 
them-* 

Dudley wrote to the king at this juncture ; — it is the 
* Du Bellay, £34-»23S. 
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eldest despatch of the land from a British admiral 

At This present, said he, - it may like your majestv 

^ : he rrr nd r ehave sight ° iie ° f ^0^, 

. tnvmg who shall get the advantage of the wind : thei- 
galleys roweth fast for it/and our wing doth their 
oest; they have yet the advantage of the same ; never¬ 
theless, they make no haste, such as they-might do an 

'Ll! 167 7T. di T- Sed t0 fight - Wherefore I think we 
shall not fight tins day. They have weather as they 
would Wish, for it bloweth little wind; and yet if they 
were better disposed to the matter than they seem 0* 
this time to be, yet may we dally with them a day or 
"o before we need to fight, except we see a better ad 
vantage with opportunity. I intend not to omit to see 
what God will send m the mean time. They seem to 
oe many more ships in number than we be: but the 
victory resteth not always in the number of ships nor 
men, but only on the goodness of God, workiim vrini 
Him as much as men may to serve the turn; wherein 
God willing, ive shall do that may lie in us, according 
to our duties. And if it shall please Him to send im 
a commodious wind, I have good hopes your majesty 
sha hear such news of our proceedings with them as 
snaH.be cxt aUe unto the same, to the laud and praise of 
Almighty God, who, grant it sb: Amen. The place 
where we be at this present is thwart of Shoreham, too 
Icennys * almost from the shore. The wind, ever si B . e 
the first night of our coming out at midnight, hath been 
at east south east and at east,, that we could not fetch by 
east of Bechiefe, and it hath been almost cairn ever 
since. I pray God send us a fresher gale of wind, and 
then I trust there shall no advantage lie forslmvcd that 
may he taken of them ; as knoweth the livin''- God 
, who <;vor preserve your most excellent majesty iii l, m - 
and ]>rosperous felicity, IWth fj, c continiuii derimo-'' 
your most royal heart ! ! ’t 
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unolaxu. 

Dudley’s intention was, “ as mu eh. as in lam might 
1)0, to eschew the light that dav: for a hotter day.” he 
said, “ than the same was for then <• !j d / rou'd 
not wish.” About noon the gadev as 1 1 1 un V 

continued to do so the whole day. " me tide <■ d d 
wind,” he says, in a subsequent despatch. “ > fie <r 
favourable at that time unto them, tliat if tney lird 1 c 
earnestly determined to have taken th > ad’ t nr ~ , u 
would hardly been avoided from a battle \ " cm 

did put our confidence in the goodness of God. arm 
shewed ourselves to be nothing affrayed of them, bur 
Icepfc together, close by a wind, putting our ships tna; 
would not row, and such as.had no pieces to er t 1 
galleys, furthest off; and our rowing pieces, a t uc 
other of your highness’ great ships as were best or- 
dinanced, next unto them.' If we should straight have 
given them place, the gallies would have been tco 1 w 
at our poops, whereby their fleet might hare t 1 e -1 
occasion of. canvass, which I thought not meet to give 
them; assuring your majesty the Mistress, St. Anne tj-ai- 
launt, the Greyhound, with all your highness’ shal- 
lups and rowing pieces, did their parts right well; but 
especially the Mistress and the Anne Gall aunt did so 
handle the galleys, as well with their sides as their prows, 
that your great ships in a manner had little to do. Their 
whole fleet did still keep the advantage of the wind, 
making no haste towards us, until the sun was almost- 
set, by which time their galleys -were well beaten and 
repulsed towards them ; and being no time, then, for 
two such armies to begin a fight so near night, gave me 
occasion to think that they rather minded to make us 
affrayed than to do us any harm; and when they were 
come within a league of us, I caused our fleet to come 
to an anchor, to the intent they should perceive we were 
not affrayed of them. And thereupon their admiral shot 
off two warning pieces, as though they would do the like. 
But in the morning, when (the day brake, their whole 
fleet was as far off from us as we could escry them our; 
of my top gallant, haling into the seaward, the wind 
being somewhat fresh, so that if they had tamed,'their 
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galleys could have done them little pleasure. And 
whereas the day before they came together like a whole' 
wood, they kept now in their removing none order; for 
some of our small boats-which-could lie best by a wind, 
and which I did purposely send to see what course they 
hcdd, and what order they kept, brought me word that 
they lay east with the sails, as though it should seem 
that they minded to fetch the narrow seas before us. 
There was four miles in length, as they thought/between 
their foremost and their hindermost ships.”* 

This was the first time, since the general use of can¬ 
non, that two great fleets had encountered in the British 
seas. • On neither part was there any thing like victory 
to boast of; but the object of the French had been 
effectually defeated: they found it necessary to return 
to port immediately after this partial action, not for 
any damage that they had sustained in it, but because 
of the state of the ships and the sickness that prevailed 
on board : and they felt that there bad been some loss of 
credit in an expedition which, having been undertaken 
at a great expense, bad proved so. bootless, f The ships 
were distributed in different pertsy there being no hope 

* State Papers, SIG—819. The French account is, that the English, ns soon 
as they perceived their enemy meant to give battle, made sail,- “ sans plus 
disshnulqr,” toward the Isle of Wight; that La Garde, with the gallevs, 
attacked some of their heaviest sailers, and thus made the others slacken sail; 
but the wind freshened, and enabled them to effect their retreat without 
disorder: nevertheless, that there was an action of two .hours with the gal¬ 
leys, and at such close quarters, that the French had.havriiy room to fire their 
guns; that more than three hundred shot were fired oil both sides; but 
that the galleys, being lower than the English ships, were least exposed, 
and that, in the morning, many splinters and many dead bodies were seen 
in the sea; that night put an end to the action) wind and tide, mean¬ 
time, having carried the English toward their port; and that M. d’ Anne- 
bault, finding, in the morning, that they were safe there, soiled forthwith 
for Havre, to land his sick, who were very numerous, and refresh his 
people. (Du llclloy, £39, 240.) This statement, false as it is, has the merit 
of being a modest one: of the truth of Dudley’s there can he no doubt. 

t Mcmtluc says, “ Le desir que le roi avoit de sc venger riu roi d’Angle- 
terre !e fit entrer dans une ext.r£me despense, lnquclle eniin servit de pen, 
quoique nous eussions prins terre, et depuis combattu les Anglnis sur mer. 
on d’un coste et d’autre il y eut plusi^urs vaissenux mis a foods. Deslors 
tjue je vis h nostre depart emhrazer le grand Carracon, quo cstoit. ce erois- 
jc, le plus beau vaisseau qu’il estoit possible, j’cus mauvaiso opinion tie 
nostre entreprinsc. Et parco que pour mon partienlier jc ue fis rien qui 
fust digue d’estre escrit, et que ie gcnei'.il est usscz discount par d'antres, 
je lri’en tairai pour descrire la complete de la terre d’Oyo; attssi nostre 
fait est plus propre sur la terre que sur l'eauc, oil je no si,ids pas one nostre 
nation ait jamais gagin'-de grandes hataillcs.” — p. 392. 
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of their putting to sea again that year, both for want of 
stores and of men. “ There he also in this army,” said 
Dudley, in one of his despatches, “ divers ships, which, 
after another storm, will be able to look no more abroad 
this year; and I think our enemies be in as evil a case, 
or worse. For among such a number of ships as they 
.have, and as we have, all cannot be strong, and all 
cannot be well tackled.” He .would not, however. 
Sent retuin till he had' revenged “ their bravadoes and pre- 
2 sumptuous attempts made at Portsmouth and in the 
Isle of Wight:” — more accustomed to indict than to 
endure the evils of war, in this light the English re¬ 
garded their enemies’ attempt at invasion. Six thousand 
men were landed about three miles west of T report. 
Three ensigns.of the French had taken a position to 
oppose the landing ; they were beaten, but as they re¬ 
treated received continual reinforcements; the. English, 
however, a second time entered that unfortunate town, in 
spite of all resistance, set it on fire, burnt some of the 
adjacent villages, destroyed thirty ships in the harbour, 
reembarked with the loss of only fourteen men, and then 
returned to Portsmouth, concluding the campaign with 
this exploit.* If it had not been thus honourably ter¬ 
minated, the plague which now broke out in the fleet 
must speedily have rendered it inefficient.'!' 

That fleet had not been equipped without great ex¬ 
ertions. Most of the fishermen had been pressed into 
it; and this was not only an individual hardship, but n 
serious inconvenience to all persons near the coast, when, 
the observance of fast-days was enjoined by the law and 
enforced by it. Fish was then one of the necessaries 
of life; and that the market might not be wholly 
unsupplied, the women of the fishing towns ventured 
out in the boats by themselves, or with the help of a 
boy,, or of a man, if one could be found, to assist them. 
It was not remembered that women had ever before 
been driven to this occupation. + The costs of the war 

* State Papers, 889 . Holinshed, 850. , f Ibid. 882 , 8S3. 841. 

t state Papers,;826, 827. 
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had been very great. “-The king’s majesty,” says the 
chancellor Wriothesley*, writing to the council, “' hath 
this year and the last year spent 1,300,000/. or there¬ 
abouts;: and his subsidy and benevolence ministering 
scant 300,000/. thereof; as I muse sometime where the 
rest, being so great a sum, hath been gotten, so the 
lands being consumed, the plate of the realm molten 
and coined^ whereof much hath risen, 1 sorrow and 
lament the danger of the time to come, wherein is also 
to be remembered the money that is to he paid in 
Flanders ; ■ and, that is as much and more than all the 
rest, the great scarcity that we have of corn, being 
wheat, in all places in manner, Norfolk excepted, at. 
twenty shillings the quarter, and a marvellous srnail 
quantity to be gotten of it. And tbo the king’s ma¬ 
jesty should have a greater grant than the realm could 
bear at one time, it would; do little to- the continu¬ 
ance of these charges, which be so importable, . that I 
see not almost how it is possible to bear the charges 
this winter till more may be gotten. Therefore, good 
rhy lords, tho you write to me still c Pay, pay, pre¬ 
pare for this and for that,’ consider it is your parts to 
remember the state of things with me, and by your 
wisdoms to ponder what may be done, and bow things 
may be continued.” 

The defence of Boulogne was one of those pressing 
occasions for which money was wanted. Poynings died 
at this time. Lord Grey of Wilton was appointed-to 
succeed him in that fortress^ and Surrey to take tho 
-place of-lord Grey at Guisnes. Surrey had gone over to 
command the vanguard of the army with-which Suffolk 
was to march for the relief of Boulogne ; and. to equip 
himself for the expedition, he mortgaged the furniture+ 
of his house at St. Leonards, near Norwich. Suffolk. 
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who, if the enemy had effected their threatened in¬ 
vasion, should have been the king’s lieutenant-general to 
oppose them, died when he was about to cross the 
Channel, with the hope of meeting the French king in 
the field, — “ a right hardy gentleman,” says 11 ol — 
inshed; “ and yet not so hardy as almost of all degrees 
and estates of men, high, and low, rich and poor, heartily 
beloved, and his death of them greatly lamented.” 
The French king waited only for the construction of 
the fort before Boulogne to execute his intended move¬ 
ment against the English pale, tiiat iu. uu JOiez might 
be at liberty to serve with lus army wherever it might 
be needed; and expecting, upon lus report, that it 
would be completed in r to i 1 , tl e 1 g advanced 

to the abbey of Forest Monuer. between Abbeville 
and Montreuil. There he received auvice from the 
maresclial that Boulogne was distressed for provisions; 
that the enemy were assembling a force at Calais, with 
the view of. relieving it by land; and that he was 
about to leave some- 4000 men in the fort, cross the 
river with the rest of his army, and encamp upon Mont 
Lambert, to give them battle, if they persisted in their 
intent. Accordingly, lie repaired to Pont de Brique, 
and made this movement, at which Francis was so little 
pleased, that, he said, it seemed as if M. du Biez had 
no wish that Boulogne should be retaken ; because in 
that event he would lose the command over so many 
princes and so great an army.* 

That army consisted of 12,000 French infantry, 
6000 Italians, and 4000 whom Du Beliay calls legion¬ 


aries; about 1200 men-at-arms, and some S00 light 
horse. The youth of the court, in hopes of a battle, 
hastened to join it, some with the king’s leave and some 
without it. Mont Lambert is within gunshot of Bou¬ 
logne.' shots were frequently exchanged between the 
camp and the town, and daily skirmishes took place. 
While the army occupied this position, the due d’Or- 
Mans, who was the king’s second son, died in the abbey 


* Du Beliay, 210—245. 
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of Forest Montier: his disease was supposed to be the 
plague; and the king, in consequence, removed to 1’Hos- 
pital, a village at the other end of the forest of Cressy. 
That name would have given him no pleasant fore¬ 
bodings, if a battle had indeed appeared inevitable. 
From thence he deputed persons on whom he could rely 
to inspect the fort; and upon their report that the 
winter must be far advanced before it could be in a 
defensible state, without an army to protect it, he saw 
that his plans for that year were frustrated, and re¬ 
tired to the abbey of St. Fustian, two leagues above 
Amiens, that city being infected with the plague. There 
he received intelligence that Henry had hired 10,000 
lansquenets and 4000 horse in Germany, to.reinforce 
his army in the Terre d’Oye, and raise the siege. 
Upon this he repaired to Le Fere sur Oise, there to 
take measures for preventing this junction, and for the 
defence of his own frontier; and, before he departed, 
he ordered the. mareschal to enter the Terre il'Oye and 
lay it waste, that, if the Germans should arrive there, 
they might find no subsistence. 

La Terre d’Oye was that part of the English pale 
which lay to the east of Calais: it extended from that 
town to the Flemish town of Gravelines; a marshy 
tract, but rich in herbage, about four leagues in length, 
and three in breadth. It was well, protected, not only 
by Calais itself, and Guisnes, and the castle of Hammes, 
but by a wide and deep ditch along the French border, 
with*ramparts and blockhouses, .at due distances, to 
flank them. The enterprise , began well, though the 
bridges which had been prepared for the passage of tire 
artillery were, by some neglect, left at Anlres. Near 
Gravelines the attack was made : one of the blockhouses 
was stormed, and the,garrison put to the sword. Montluc 
was in the assault: the men^vaded through the ditch, 
and, by filling it, a way was made for thr artillery- Tile 
mareschal then entered; met and routed with, great 
slaughter, but with the loss also of some 80 or 
100 horse, several new companies of " Leicestershire 
men and others,” lately sent over; set fire to some 
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villages, and foraged the country almost to the little 
town of Marc, in its centre. But, in the night, there 
came on a heavy rain; the trenches with which the 
land is intersected became formidable streams, not to 
be crossed without a bridge; and, lest it should soon 
be impossible to withdraw the guns, the mareschal 
thought it prudent to retreat. * Some credit the French 
gained by this, successful inroad: they derived a more 
important advantage from the retreat of the lansquenets, 
who, having arrived at Fleurines, in the territory of 
Liege, were refused a passage by the emperor through 
his hereditary states: they waited there for three weeks, 
when their pay-day came; the English agents were 
not ready with the means of payment, which would 
have been provided on their, arrival within the English 
pale;- the men, therefore, mutinied, and marched back 
into Germany, carrying .with them these agents as hos¬ 
tages for the money which they looked upon as their 
due. f 

The fort at Outreau, though still unfinished, had 
been, by the great exertions and good management of 
Montluc, put in a state of defence before the army re¬ 
moved to Mont Lambert. -During the expedition to 
the Terre d'Oye, the garrison of Boulogne were de¬ 
feated in an attempt to surprise it; and, after the 
failure, each party seemed to place its chief hope upon the 
possibility of reducing the other by famine. Here the 
advantage was on the part of France, both by land and 
sea; they had a great superiority in horse!; and 
they had constructed boats, purposely for the revictual- 
ment of this fortress, drawing but three feet water, 
though of such great stowage, that they were capable 
of carrying 140 men. Surrey, who commanded at 

* Du Beliay, 253-25R. Montluc^ S23—S3S. Holinshed, SSI. Montluc’s 

1S f Du Bellay, 258—SfiO^^Par^inoyen Ie (lit Anglois feit une despcnse 
excessive, qui revint en fumte; et esperisa bicn ses tresors, ilesja fort en- 

J The great difficulty in all your majesty’s wars hath ever been of horse¬ 
men ; tire service of whom is either in battle to encounter the like, or to 
convey the victual .”—Surrey to the king. 
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Boulogne when seven of these were captured bv the 
English cruisers, advised that such vessels should be 
provided for relieving the town, by stealing along the 
shore from Calais. Surrey displayed, during his com¬ 
mand, the ardour and activity which might be expected 
from his character; his enterprises were well planned; 
but, in the most important of them, which was under¬ 
taken to prevent Du JBiez from introducing a convoy 
into the fort, the object was effected at a heavy cost: 
the enemy's .horse had been routed, and their harque¬ 
bus seers broken; the squadron of pike and bill-men, 
led on by Surrey himself, then attacked the lansquenets. 
When they came to the push, the second rank took 
panic and fled; and the first, which was chiefly com¬ 
posed of captains and gentlemen who had volunteered 
their service there, suffered severely; for being thus 
abandoned, they did their devoir, and maintained their 
country’s honour and their own to the uttermost. Surrey ^ 
exerted himself in vain to rally the runaways; “ the j 
fury of their flight,” he says, “ was such, that nothing 
could avail to stay them.” The loss was 205, all in the 
first rank, brave men, and many of them were of note. 
The French, in their account, exaggerate it from 700 
to 800 slain, and seven or eight score prisoners. But 
Surrey said, in his letter to the king, that ie albeit the 
success in all things was not as we wished, yet was the 
enemies’ intent disappointed, which could not have been 
otherwise done; and more of their part slain than of 
ours, arid the fortress in as great misery as before, and 
a sudden flight the let of a full victory. And if any dis¬ 
order there were, we assure your majesty there was.no 
default in the rulers, nor lack of courage to he given 
them*- but a humour that sometime reigneth in En¬ 
glishmen.” f 

Negotiations for peace ware now commenced through 
the emperor’s mediation : they were of no effect :; and 
France, meanwhile, had remitted none of its exertions 
for the recovery of Boulogne. By the advice of two 

» Nett's- Surrey, 19a lf.7,18-1 f lliiil. WS-iOl. 



Hungarian engineers, cannon were marie of a greater 
calibre than ever had been seen in those parts. The 
rliinegrave was engaged to bring from Germany 84 
ensigns to reinforce the old bands ; and, besides other 
levies, it was said that 4000 gipsies were to serve as 
pioneers, “ whom it was thought the French Icing mind-' 
ing to avoid out of his realm, determined, before their 
departure, to employ this year on that kind of service ; 
and that by their help, before their despatch, he hoped 
with a tumbling trench to fill the dykes of the town.”* 1 
Henry was informed that the French meant to erect a fort 
at St.John’s road, between Boulogne and Calais, which 
would be to the great annoyance of both places: to pre¬ 
vent them, therefore, he sent over Hertford and the lord 
admiral Dudley, and they arrived in the road two days 
before the French had appointed to be there. They 
came in too great strength for M. du Biez to attempt 
any thing against them' by land; and they constructed 
two fortresses, one at Ambleteuse (which the English 
called Hanible-Tliew), and another about two miles off, 
at Black Ness. The enemy meantime were not inactive 
by sea: their galleys now and then approached the shore 
where the English army lay in camp, and shot off their 
ordnance; they came also before Calais, and fired at the 
town; arid, before Dudley went out to encounter them, 
they had done much hurt, and captured several vic- 
May tuallers. One day, when four of the king’s ships and 
is. as many pinnaces were off Ambleteuse, they were 
assailed by eighteen galleys, “ and so there was great 
shooting between them: ” at length one of the galleys 
was taken, having 280 soldiers on board and 140 rowers; 
“ the rest of their galleys packed away.” A more 
serious danger threatened the English in their own 
camp. There were 5000 mercenaries in the army, of 
whom 3000 were lansquenets, under their colonel, Con- 
rade Phenning, commonly called Court-penny; these 
latter, upon some dispute with their captain, mutinied, 
put themselves in order of battle, seized upon the great 
artillery, and defied the whole camp. Upon this every 
, * Council of Boulogne to the Privy Council, Nott’s Surrey, 208, £09. 
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people in the struggle for retaining it; and the name of 
one of the oldest inns in London, absurdly corrupted as 
it is, shows at this day that Boulogne and its harbour 
were then the favourite topic of popular discourse. And 
while Calais was considered to he a most important pos¬ 
session, as assuredly it then was, the people were not 
wrong in thinking that its value was greatly enhanced, 
and its security improved, by the annexation of Bcu= 
logne to the English pale. 

Peace/however, even to warlike nations, hath ever a. 
blessed sound; for,- however warlike a part of the people 
may be, the far greater number must always be desirous 
of enjoying the fruits of their labour in tranquillity. 
Both nations are said to have been pleased with it, avid 
yet both mistrusted its continuance.- And “ verily (in 
the chronicler’s words) the old proverb seemed to be 
thoroughly verified, which sayth, cc that what the eye 
seeth the heart rueth for the Frenchmen still longed 
for Boulogne, and the Englishmen meant not willingly 
to give it up.” The captain of Montplaisir, M. de Chas- 
tillon, afterwards so well known in history as admiral 
Coligny, began to erect a bastion at the very mouth of 
the harbour, sportively naming it Chastillon’s garden : 
he did this as if it were presumed on both sides that no 
possible contingency could prevent the fulfilment of the 
agreement; the motive by which he -was actuated being, 
that if such a contingency should occur, France might 
command the harbour, and thus at any time he enabled 
to reduce the town by blockade. Lord Grey of Wil¬ 
ton, who was again in command there, lost no time in 
despatching information to the king, and asking for in¬ 
structions. Henry laid it before his council, and de¬ 
manded their opinion. They gave it to this effect,—that 
the conditions of the peace were not in anywise to he 
infringed. Sir William Piaget, the secretary, was com¬ 
manded accordingly thus to write, and the king signed 
the letter, willing at the fame time that the messenger, 
sir Thomas Palmer, “ should know of his further plea¬ 
sure before he departed.” Sir Thomas, therefore, liav- 
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iiig received his despatches, repaired to the Icing’s privy- 
chamber. “ Palmer,” said the king, “ you have there 
a-letter from us to the lord Grey, that he do in nowise 
deal in the matter whereof he-hath by you advertised 
us j notwithstanding I will that you deliver him this 
message from us. Bid him call to mind how we have 
brought up his brethren and himself, not a short time, 
but even from tender years; nor far off, but still near 
to our person; and tell him, that if that be in him which 
we conceive, this doth breed in us an odd trust of fer¬ 
vency to serve us of him more than a common servant 
or subject. By that token, will him, whatsoever I have 
written to thc'contrary,. that he presently impeach the 
fortifications of ChastiUon’s Garden, and rase it if it be 
possible; and this my message shall be liis clearing 
therein, and the service gratefully accepted.” Sir Tho¬ 
mas, somewhat astonished at this, considering the im¬ 
portance of the matter, ventured to represent, that a 
bare message delivered by him was like to have, and, 
indeed, ought to have, small credit when thus directly 
opposed to the tenour of his majesty’s written com¬ 
mands. But Henry cut him short, saying, “ Deliver 
thou the message; the executing thereof he at his 
choice.” 

When the lord Grey had read his despatches and 
heard the messenger’s bidding, he assembled his council, 
laid the king’s letters before them, and then desired sir 
Thomas to repeat the king’s message; that done, sir 
Thomas was desired to withdraw, and every one to deliver 
his opinion. “ It went roundly through the board, with¬ 
out any question, that the letter was to be followed, the 
message not to be stayed on.” The lord Grey made no 
reply, but again called on sir Thomas, bade him again re¬ 
peat the message, ordered the clerk of the council to write 
it verbatim as it was delivered, and, when it was thus 
put in writing, required each of the hoard to testify it; 
by Iris signature. He then broke tip the council, ordered 
the gates to be shut, and issued private orders that cer¬ 
tain troops and a body of pioneers should hold th ein- 
VOI-. II. R 




selves in readiness at a certain hour that night. The 
hour came, he issued out with this company, crossed the 
water,, and, without any alarm, demolished; in-three or 
four hours, the work of as many weeks ; then re-entered 
the town as quietly as he had left it, and immediately 
sent sir Thomas Palmer back to the king with the news. 
His return was so speedy, that when he was introduced 
into the chamber of presence, Henry, upon recognising 
him, said aloud, “ What i will he do it or no ? " Sir 
Thomas presented his letters, and said that thereby his 
majesty would he informed. cc Nay,' 5 rejoined the 
king, earnestly, “ tell us, I say, whether he will do it 
or no ?” And being told that it was done, and the 
whole fortification rased, he called joyfully to certain 
lords of the council who were in the chamber, and said, 
“ How say you, my lords, Chastillon’s Garden is laid flat 
as this floor !” One of them made answer, that the per¬ 
son who had done it deserved' to lose his head. The king 
replied, he had rather lose a dozen such heads as his 
who had delivered that opinion, than one of such a ser¬ 
vant as had achieved that service ; “ and herewith he 
commanded that the lord Grey’s pardon should be made 
out, the which, with a letter of great thanks and pro¬ 
mises of reward, were returned by the said sir Thomas 
Palmer to the said lord Grey; but the reward failed, 
the king not continuing long after in life.” * 

The French king was not prepared at that time to 
renew the war; and, instead of expressing any displeasure 


* Holinshed, 859—861. “ This,” says the chronicler, “bajel set down 

it-reported not only by the lord Grey’s own mouth, but; also by the relation 
of sir Thomas Palmer and others, who were present; the same not tending 
so much to the.lord Grey’s own praise, as to the betokening of tire king’s 
noble courage, and the great secret trust which he worthily reposed in tile 
said lord Grey. Here is to be noted also, lest any man should mistake the 
matter, as if the king dealt indirectly herein, that his majesty, knowing how 
the Frenchmen, in going about to build this fort, did more than they might 
by tlie-covenant of the peace, was, therefore, resolved, at the first adver¬ 
tisement thereof, to have it rased. BU yet for that it might happily have 
been signified over unto the Frenchman before my lord Grey could have 
accomplished the feat, hc,.therefore, wisely wrote one tiling in his letters 
whereunto many might be privy, an i sent secret knowledge by words con¬ 
trary to the contents of the sa ‘ 
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at, an act which he must have known that circumstances 
justified* * * § , ordered the trenches which had . been made 
about tile demolished fort to he filled up by his own 
people. Henry VIII. was an old lion whom it would 
have been dangerous to rouse. The death of Henry A .n. 
soon ensued. More had been done for the improvement 1553. 
of the navy in his than in any former reign.f In that 
reign it was that a navy office was formed, and that 
regular arsenals were established for its support and 
equipment, at Portsmouth, Woolwich, and Deptford.J 
The change in maritime warfare consequent upon the 
use of gunpowder rendered ships of a new construction 
necessary. Italian shipwrights, as being then the most 
expert, were sent for, and at the conclusion of this 
reign the royal navy consisted of. seventy-one vessels; 
thirty of these were ships of burthen§, two were galleys, 
and the rest were small barks and row barges from 
eighty to fifteen tons, which served in rivers and land¬ 
ing of men. Seventy years later, Henry VIII.’s navy 
was called puissant. Five years after his death, when 
private interests were more regarded in the councils 
of a minor, it was reduced one half in tonnage, and 
nearly one third in the number of vessels.j| 

Henry was not without good cause for apprehending 
that, before the time fixed for the purchase and restor¬ 
ation of Boulogne should expire, the relations between 
France and England might undergo another change. 

* Vincent Carloix, relating a conversation which ended in warm words 
between’ the protector Somerset and M. de Vieiileville, introduces, on 
Somerset’s alleged authority, an article in the last treaty of peace, whereby 
it was provided that “ quant le roi de France voudra, ou pourra prendre la 
ville de Boulogne, et desmantcler toils les forts bastis,-ou-commences h 
bastir a l’entour d’icelie, il luy sera licite de l’entreprendre, et faire lous 
ses efforts de l’exeeuter; et ne sera ce present accord aucunement altero, 
ny aceluy prejudicie en aucunefafdn.” (Coll, des Mem. xxviii. 313.) The 
French editor observes upon this, that, though no such article occurs in the 
printed treaty, it may have been a secret one. But Boulogne was the 
specific object in dispute when that treaty was made, and to have excepted 
it in the terms of peace would have, in fact, nullified tile treaty. 

t Lord Nugent, in his Memorials of Hampden (i. 129.), has said, that 
“our naval power slept under the chilling despotism of the 1’kuitagenets 
and of the first Tudors! ” • 

J Charnock, ii. 48. 

§ Containing in all 10,550 tons. Ibid. ii. 245. r 
|| Keport of the Commission, 1618, in Charnock, ii. 246. 
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The mutability of his own views had taught him how 
little reliance could be placed upon treaties, or the con¬ 
sistency of state councils ; and history, even then, had 
shown, that, though England has had peaceful rulers, 
the French have constitutionally, as it were, appeared to 
be a military people. A Scottish war, fomented, as all 
such wars were, by money and men from France; and 
the turbulent state of England, occasioned not by the re¬ 
formation of religious abuses, but by the abuse of that re¬ 
formation, and the profanation, and rapacity, and cruelty 
committed under that name, presented the enemy with 
D a favourable opportunity of recovering their losses in 
1554. the Boulonnois ; and, before war was declared between 
the two nations, an attempt was made to surprise the 
fortress of Boulogne-berg, which was garrisoned by- 
somewhat less than 400 men, under sir Nicholas Arnault. 
M. de Chastillon approached it in the night with a suf¬ 
ficient force, and with all implements for entering it by 
escalade. Among his people was one Carter, an 
Englishman, who had married in that country, and, being 
discharged from the service of his own king at the 
peace, had remained there, and entered into that of the 
French, not looking so far before him as to appre¬ 
hend that he might be called upon to act against his 
countrymen. Finding himself now compelled either to 
break his present engagements or his allegiance, he 
slipped aside from the ranks when they were within less 
than a quarter of a mile from the fort, and, running thither 
with all speed, called aloud, and gave the alarm. One 
soldier, who was on the look-out, knew him, and 
brought him to the drawbridge: sir Nicholas caused him 
to be “ drawn up betwixt two pikesand from his report 
of the instant danger, the men were ordered to arms. 
Before they could be well ready and at their posts ap¬ 
pointed, the French were gcL to the ditches, and, appoint¬ 
ing 3000 of their number, “ the most part gentlemen 
; and double pays, to have'the first scale, saluted them 
within, upon their very approach, with 700 harquebuss 
allot at the first volee.” 
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The English kept close, as they had been commanded, 
till the enemy had set up their ladders, and “ began to 
mount and enter upon them: at which instant off went 
the flankers.” Those of sir Nicholas Arnault's mount 
discharged very well at the first, but at the second 
voice the mortars burst: two brass pieces, however, 
on the same mount did good service; and there were 
burst upon the faces of the enemy (over and besides 
the shot that was bestowed among them), to the number 
of 1500 pikes and black bills. “The Frenchmen,” 
says Holinshed, “ verily stuck to it to the uttermost, 
and did what lay in the very last point of their power 
to enter. At length, through shots, casting down of 
stones and timber upon their heads, scalding water, and 
hand blows, they were repelled, and retired out of the 
trenches shortly after break of day, having continued 
the assault from midnight till that time, and supplying 
still the places of their dead and weary men with fresh 
succours. Five and twenty of the English were slain, 
fifty-eight wounded ; among the latter were Carter and 
the governor. The, French carried off-their dead, and 
sent, a day or two afterwards, to enquire if any prisoners 
had been taken. Sir Nicholas replied that he knew of 
no war; and therefore, if any had attempted to surprise 
his place by stealth, they were served according to then- 
malicious intentions. ‘ Indeed,’ said he to the mes¬ 
senger, ‘ we have taken none of your men, but we have 
got some of your brave gilt armour and weapons.’ 
‘ Well,’ said the messenger, ‘ it is not the cowl that 
maketh the monk, and no more is it the bravo? armour 
or weapon that maketh the man of war : hut the for¬ 
tune of war is such sometimes to gain and sometimes to 
lose.’ Sir Nicholas made him good rlnvr in the fort, 
and gave him fifty crowns^and so he departed.” 

The man’s remark upon the variable fovtune of war 
was soon verified; but, before it- turned against, England, 
the French suffered a severe repulse, in an attempt upon 
the islands of Jersey'and Guernsey. There had been 
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notice of the intended attempt and an officer, by name 
Winter, was sent with 800 men to reinforce the in¬ 
habitants. The enemy are said to have landed 2000 
troops, and, after losing half their number, to have re- 
imbarked and fled, abandoning their large ships. It is 
written that the bodies of 1000 gentlemen were carried 
from this expedition in one vessel into the same town 
for interment; and the absurd fable has been added, 
that an inhibition was given out by the French king, 
not to speak of this miscarriage on pain of death. This 
story, more than the silence of all the French writers, 
has thrown some discredit upon the relation."' 

Meantime the king of France joined his army be¬ 
tween Montreuil and Boulogne. The Pont de Brique 
was repaired and made passable for artillery ; and, pass¬ 
ing by Boulogne-berg, he halted between that place and 
the forest of Suren, long enough to throw up entrench¬ 
ments, in which a force was left sufflcient to secure the 
passage of provisions to his camp. This done, he pitched 
his tents on a hill near Ambleteuse, and, having viewed 
the forts, planted five and twenty pieces of artillery 
against the fort of Salaeques, built in a place called the 
Almain camp, at a little distance from Ambleteuse, 
The fierce fire that was opened so frightened Charles 
Stourton,the captain of theplace, and George Willoughby, 
a gentleman associated with him, that they came out to 
parley with the constable, and went to him in the 
trenches, without stipulating previously fora suspension 
of hostilities. What they demanded was, that they 
might depart with hag and baggage; hut the constable 
purposely detained them in debating upon terms, till 
his soldiers forced their way into a place which the gar- 
^ug.rison, trusting to the proposed capitulation, were not 
24.° upon the alert to defend. f They put to the sword some 
fourscore who attempted to make head against them, 
tire fort containing 280 persons, men and women. 

This done, the guns were turned against the castle 
of Ambleteuse; the lord John Grey, who commanded 

* Holinshed, 1012, Campbell, i. 279. „ 
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there., 'withdrew the men into the main fort, that his 
means of resistance which at the most were too small, 
might not be diminished by dividing them. On the fol¬ 
lowing day the French made their approaches and began 
to batter the fort: they summoned it after the king’s 
dinner ; and the lord Grey refused to admit the herald, 
lest he should discover the weakness of the place. But 
he did this discourteously ; so that the king was with 
some reason offended, and the battery was renewed with 
such angry determination, that the lord John and the 
captains within perceived they were not able by any 
means to defend the place any longer. They offered, 
therefore, to surrender upon composition, and could ob¬ 
tain no better terms than that “ the general (for honour 
sake) should have one horse to ride on, in his corselet, 
without sword or dagger :” the same sort of honour was 
allowed to two other officers : but all the other troops, 
with the women and children, were to depart on foot in 
their shirts, leaving all their goods and substance be¬ 
hind them. The capitulation did not secure them from 
the brutality of the.French soldiers, who, entering by the 
trenches, sacked all they could lay hands on. M. de 
JDesse, who had just arrived from Scotland, where he 
commanded the French succours, saved many of the 
women from these ruffians, and, getting them out 
through the breach, presented them to the king, who 
ordered them to be safely escorted, with all they had 
about them, till they were out of danger. The'others 
were marched out three and three, from 700 to 800 in 
all, of both sexes, many being hurt and maimed ; some 
with half a shirt on to cover them, and divers stark 
naked : in this plight they were inarched before Henri 11.. 
who stood there to behold this poor triumph, with 
“ his whole army drawn up in order on either side, 
that they might pass betwixt their ranks, as it were 
through a lane.” The commander in Blaequenay did 
not wait to be besieged, bift proposed to surrender on 
the same terms which had been granted to Ambleteuse ; 
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lie did not inform himself what those terms were., and 
they were granted in derision.* 

Sir Nicholas Arnault, seeing now that he could make 
no successful resistance in Boulogne-berg, removed every 
thing out of it to Boulogne, and. set fire to the fort. 
Boulogne itself and La Tour d’Ordre. or the Old Sian, 
as it was called, at the mouth of the harbour on the 
right hank of the river, were all that now remained in 
possession of the English in the Boulonnois. This 
tower the king proceeded to besiege; but M. de Vieille- 
ville, as a business of more importance, proposed to con¬ 
struct a fort above it on the coast, and thereby not only 
cut off the tower from supplies either by land or sea, hut 
prevent the communication along the coast between Calais 
and Boulogne. While this work was in progress, the 
mareschal took the opportunity of manifesting his re¬ 
sentment of some words which, during his embassy 
in England, had passed between him and the protector 
Somerset. He sent his son-in-law, M. d’Espinay, 
with the gentlemen of his household and a trumpet, to 
the gates of Boulogne, where they, challenged Somerset, 
if he were there, to break a lance with Vieilleville. The 
reply was, that Somerset was ill, and at London. It 
was then demanded whether any brave knight would 
take his place; and to this, the French writer says, no 
man made answer. D’Espinay then, in his own 
name, challenged any son of a “ millort’’ stating who 
he was, and that he had not yet completed his twentieth 
year; and this challenge, against the opinion, it is said, of 
all the English captains, was accepted by a son of Dud¬ 
ley’s, who was of the same age. The conditions were, 
that whichever might be dismounted should remain pri¬ 
soner, and his horse and arms become the property of 
the victor. The sieur de Taillade, one of the gentlemen 
who accompanied d’Espinay; was the most skilful man 
of his age in the management of horses. As soon as he 
saw Dudley come out of the gates, mounted on a fine 
Spanish horse, he said to d’Espinay, I will tell you 
* M6m. de M. de Vieilleville. Coll. Gen. xxix. 190—192. Holinshed, 1012. 
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how you shall take this nriUort. Do you not see that 
he rides like an Albanian, his knees almost touching the 
saddle-how? Sit you firm, and do not couch your spear 
till you are within three or four paces of him; for when 
the spear is couched at a distance the point droops before 
it comes to the push, and the more so because the sight 
is confused then by the visor.” Dudley missed his attaint; 
d’Espinay observed the caution which had been given, 
unhorsed his antagonist, and, carrying him away pri¬ 
soner, presented him to the king.* But the king, well 
pleased, returned the noble prisoner, and, drawing his 
sword, gave the captor the accolade, knighting him upon 
the spol.t 

Fort Vieilleville, as the new work was called, had 
distressed the Old Man; and the French were persuaded 
not only that they should speedily reduce this last of the 
English outworks, hut that- Boulogne itself would soon 
fall into their hands. They inferred this from the 
language of Dudley’s friends who came under a safe- 
conduct to visit him, and who were supposed to he 
preparing the way for a capitulation : for they cursed 
the day. on which the .late king had taken Boulogne, and 
said that, if they were of the council of state, their ad¬ 
vice would be, to try by some fair composition to get rid 
of a place which had drained England both of men and 
money. £ The garrison, however, manifested no such 
disposition, hut were ready at any time for a sharp 
skirmish; and while Henri was preparing to besiege 
the town, as soon as the tower should have been taken, 

* “ Le suppliant de le prendre, comme si c’estoit le roy de FAngleterre; 
et que s’il estoit de ceste qualitfe, il seroit plus liardy de luy en faire ung 

PI fJUdm. de Vieilleville, 194—19S. 

' t “ Tenants une infinite d’aultres langaiges, parmy la bonne cbbre qu’on 
leur faisoit aux tentes et pavilions de M. de Vieilleville et de M. d’Espinay, 
par lesquelles on jugeoit ais£ment qu’ils es toient ennuyls tie ceste guerre, ou 
que jrar la bonteuse reddition de tan^ie forts, ils auroient, perdu le courage.” 
(199.) Vincent Carloix says, also, that they said the king of England had 
no right to Boulogne, because bis father bad obtained it, not by true and 
lawful arms, but by treason and coyuption, which derogated from the 
reputation of the king and crown of England. This is not likely ; for, 
though Vervin suffered death on a charge of corruption, as well as 'cow¬ 
ardice, of the former charge, at least, lie must be considered as exonerated, 
when bis memory was rehabilitated a few years afterwards. 
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a storm of wind and rain, continuing eight and forty 
hours, without intermission, blew down his tents, not one 
remaining standing, and deluged his camp. Many sol¬ 
diers saved themselves by swimming; yet more than 200 
were drowned, and many more must have perished with¬ 
out the aid of their horses. The king was thus obliged 
to leave a camp which the elements had broken up. 
The garrison of Boulogne made the loudest demon¬ 
strations of joy for this retreat, but failed to take that 
advantage of it to which opportunity invited them; for the 
cavalry, jaded as it was, could have afforded no protec¬ 
tion to the retreating forces, and a few hundred archers 
might have exterminated the army. So sensible, indeed, 
were the French of the danger from which they had 
escaped, that the officer who occupied the burnt fort 
of Boulogne-berg made as much rejoicing for their safe 
arrival there, as the English had done for their own 
deliverance. 

Having garrisoned his conquests, Henry dismissed the 
remainder of his army. Young Dudley now requested 
d’Espinay to fix his ransom, that he might not be car¬ 
ried farther into the country ; and when asked if he was 
tired of his company, and had no wish to go as far as 
Paris, he replied, that he had business of such conse¬ 
quence to settle in England, that, rather than be delayed, 
he would pay a double ransom. One of his people 
took d’Espinay aside, informed him that his master 
was engaged to marry a daughter of the earl of Bedford, 
and that the lady was in a state of great unhappiness 
because of his captivity. After this explanation, d’Es¬ 
pinay told his prisoner that he might depart as soon as 
he pleased, and should be provided with a full pass¬ 
port : Dudley thanked him, desired him to name the 
sum which he must pay, and was about to enter into a 
detail of his means, when the nobleFrenchman interrupted 
him by saying that no explanation upon that matter 
was required: this, he believed, bad been on both sides 
their first essay in arms, and ought not, therefore, to be 
made an affair of money. The war was not finished be- 
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tween the respective kings., and the same fortune might 
befall himself. All that he required of him Avas, that 
lie would remember the house of Espinay, the lords 
of which did not go to Avar for the sake of acquiring 
riches, being rich enough, but to gain honour, and to 
uphold their ancient reputation. The only ransom, there¬ 
fore, that he desired would be four English horses, such 
as Avere worthy to be presented to the princes and prin¬ 
cesses, for Avhom he intended them. As a further 
courtesy, he restored the fine Spanish horse Avhich had 
become his by the right of arms; but this the grateful 
Englishman-refused to accept, requesting his captor to 
keep it in remembrance of him, “and, that you may be 
the more reminded of me, said he, I will change its name: 
it has hitherto been called Bedford, after my mistress; 
henceforth let it be called Dudley .” The story proceeds 
to say, that the lord admiral avIio had provided 7000 
croAvns for his son’s ransom, had all the studs in Eng¬ 
land searched to select the six finest horses that could 
be found; that he sent Avith them six mastiffs, Avhich 
would be almost as acceptable a present; and that, as a 
memorial of his obligation to M. d’Espinay and mare- 
schal de Vieilleville, he set up their arms in the painted 
Avindows of all his mansions.* 

* Mem. de Vieilleville, 202-207- The historian of M. de Vieilleville 
has embellished the story with circumstances which cannot be true. 

Henry II., joined his army on the 23d of August, 151!), and the campaign 
was concluded in three weeks from that time. (Mem. de A'ieillcville, £01.) 
Now, the first carl of Bedford was not raised to that title till the ensuing 
year (Collins’s Peerage, i. 268.); consequently that name could not, have been 
given to a horse in honour of a daughter of lord Russell, or of her father, 
at that time. 

But this is not the only conclusive proof against the circumstances with 
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Among the charges brought against die protector 
Somerset^ in the first proceedings against him for mis¬ 
demeanours and high treason; was his neglect in supply¬ 
ing and reinforcing the forts about Boulogne. “ albeit 
he was advertised of their defaults/’* To this neglect 
their loss was imputed. Dudley took care that a charge 
which had been made instrumental for the overthrow of 
his great rival should not be used against himself; 
he lost no time in sending over the foreign troops; by 
whose help the insurrection in England had been sup¬ 
pressed; and, before the close of the year. .3000 English 
troops joined them in the marches of Calais. Chastillon 
made several attempts against Boulogne during the 
winter; but the spirit which was manifested there, con¬ 
vinced him not only that the place was tenable, but that 
it would be well maintained; and when negotiations 
for peace were opened his opinion was, that, considering 
the certain cost of life which must be incurred in be¬ 
sieging the place, it was better to obtain Boulogne by- 
purchase than by conquest. France obtained honour 
enough in the transaction; for Francis I. had acknow¬ 
ledged a debt of 2,000,000 crowns to the crown of 
England as arrears of pension, and Henri II. absolutely 
refused to pay it, saying lie never would render him¬ 
self tributary to any prince; it was therefore more a 
mark of weakness in England to accept of 400,000 
crowns for the immediate restitution of Boulogne than 
in France to offer it. The king himself, shortly after 
its delivery, repaired thither, and, entering the town with 
all the royal pomp that might be, offered a great image 
of silver to the Lady of the place, instead of that which 
had been carried off by the English at the time of the 
capture, f 

The navy had been much diminished during the 


high words which passed between M. de Vieilleville and the protector So¬ 
merset; and that the account which Vincent Carloix gives of that dispute 
is to be distrusted, because it begins with alleging an imaginary article in 
the treaty of peace (see p. 243.). 

* Howell’s State Trials, ii. 511. 
f Mem. de Vieilleville, 211. Holinshed, 10221 
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short reign of Edward VI., and that of Mary opened 
with an ill omen. The Great Harry, “ the notablest 
ship in England, was burnt at Woolwich through the 
carelessness of the sailors.”* But in this unhappy reign 
England had to endure persecution in its fiercest form 4<1)> 
at home, and disgrace abroad. When the king of ] 557. 
France received a declaration of war on the part of 
England, less for any national ground of hostilities or 
provocation, either real or alleged, than in consequence 
of the matrimonial alliance of Philip and Mary, he re¬ 
plied to the herald, in presence of his nobles and of the 
foreign ambassadors at his court, that he accepted the 
declaration, but' wished it to be known by all, that, as 
far as in him lay, he had fully observed all the condi¬ 
tions of the peace between the French and English, and 
had cultivated in good faith the friendship of the queen: 
he hoped, therefore, that God would show his displeasure 
at this breach of treaty, and that this war would prove 
detrimental to the English, as the last and so many 
former ones had proved.!’ A force of 1000 horse, 

4000 foot, and 2000 pioneers were sent to co-operate 
with the Spaniards: they served at the siege of St. 
Quentin; and, having proved their courage in the assault 
by which that town was carried, brought a reproach upon 
themselves and their country by the excesses which they 
committed in the sackage. The war was not popular 
in England at its commencement; it was felt there that 
the queen, c ‘ contrary to promise, had tangled herself in 
her husband’s quarrel,” and, when no occasion for a 
breach of peace had been offered, had sought one wil¬ 
fully. But when public rejoicings for the battle of St. 
Quentin and the capture of the town were made through¬ 
out England by the queen’s command, the giddy people 
exulted as heartily as if the victory had been obtained in 
a national cause; a sudden at ill short gladness, -which, as 
the chronicler has said, was soon turned to a great and 
long sorrow. * 
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The English government was apprised that'an at¬ 
tempt was likely to he made upon Calais, The intelli¬ 
gence was either disbelieved or disregarded : and when 
Philip sent the like advices to his queen, and proposed 
to reinforce the garrison, which was much too weak for 
the defence of such a place., with a body of Spanish 
troops, the offer, from a jealousy as groundless as it 
was ill-timed, was declined. 

The plan had been formed by the seigneur de 
Senarpont, the king’s lieutenant in Picardy, and com¬ 
municated by him to admiral Coligny and the con¬ 
stable Montmorency; and, if the battle of St, Quentin 
had proved favourable to the French, the latter was im¬ 
mediately to have undertaken it. After the loss of 
that battle, the greatest exertions were made for bring¬ 
ing another army into the field. The due de Guise 
was appointed to the command ; it was determined in 
council not to employ this force in attempting to re¬ 
cover the places which the Spaniards had recently taken, 
because they were well fortified and supplied; and, 
moreover, there was reason to apprehend that the soldiers 
would take the field without hope of victory, if they 
were to engage near the scene of their late overthrow. 
On the other hand, the very confidence of the English 
afforded good prospect of succeeding in an attack upon 
Calais, and success there would abundantly compensate 
for all tlieir losses. There is a spirit of miserable 
economy, which oftentimes proves, in state affairs, more 
costly than even a prodigal expenditure: Calais was 
thought secure from assault during the winter, and, 
for that reason, its garrison was reduced to one third in 
the winter months. The lord deputy Wentworth re¬ 
presented the danger of thus depriving it of the means 
of defence ; but his representations were treated with 
contempt, and the court of France failed not to profit 
by an imprudence which could not be concealed. Early 
in November, Strozzi and d’Elbene reconnoitred the 
place and all its adjacent forts: they went in disguise, 
and performed their object perfectly. The attention of 
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the Spaniards was diverted by movements in Cham- 
> pagne, as if Luxemburg and Arlon were threatened. 
Guise, meantime, made it appear that he was engaged 
in victualling the castle of Dourlan, and afterwards, in 
storing and reinforcing the garrisons of Ardres and Bou¬ 
logne ; but, having secretly brought together his forces, A B ' 
he entered the English pale suddenly on New Year’s 1559 
day ; and, sending one part, of his army along the downs 
to Risebank, marched with the other to Nieulay,'or 
Newnham Bridge, and, attacking in great force a little 
outwork at the village of St. Agatha, at the entrance of 
the causeway leading to that fort, got possession of it 
without difficulty, the garrison taking flight to Newnham. 
Thither he followed, commenced his approaches, and 
had his batteries ready to open by daybreak.* 

This first success, as it encouraged the French, is 
said to have disheartened the English. They had cause 
to be disheartened; the lord deputy knew that he could 
spare no assistance for the defence of the outworks, and 
therefore ordered the captain at Newnham, as soon as 
the place should be seriously attacked, to bring off his 
men. This, accordingly, was done; and, at the same 
time, Risebank surrendered with its garrison. Thus, 
on the third morning, Guise had gained possession of 
two most important posts, one commanding the entrance 
of the harbour, the other the other the approach across 
the marshes from Flanders. Having stationed part of 
his army to cut off the communication with Guisnes, he 
broke ground before the town, making his first attack 
against the Water Gate, and leading the besieged to sup¬ 
pose that this was the point at which his main efforts , 
were directed, that'they might “have the less regard 
unto the defence of the castle, which was the weakest 
part of the town, and the place where they were ascer¬ 
tained by their espials to win easy entry.” While the 
garrison, being thus deceived, wasted their exertions in 
repairing a false breach, he planted fifteen double cannons 

* Rabutin, Col], lies Mem. xxxix. 143—119. Thuanus, xx. 554, Ho. 
Hushed, iv, 90. 
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against the castle; and they were served so well, that 
hy the evening a large breach had been made. That same 
evening, M. d’Andelot was sent to fortify himself along 
the quay, hy a deep trench, which, after draining the 
town ditch into the port, would serve as a covered way. 
And, to secure footing for his people after the ditch should 
have been drained (on the width and depth of which 
the garrison placed great reliance), he had brought 
thither by sea a great quantity of hurdles, well pitched, 
that, if need were, they might lie long in the water 
without rotting. Senarpont had devised these, as also 
a sort of pavaise (posies they were called), composed of 
hurdles, and made musket-proof*, light enough for the 
soldier to carry and fix before him into the ground. 
When the breach appeared practicable, about eight 
in the evening, at. ebb tide, the sieur de Grandmont 
was sent out with some 300 harquebusiers to recon¬ 
noitre the preparations for defence, and dislodge those 
who might present themselves; at the same time, 
mareschal Strozzi, with a like number, and one or two 
hundred pioneers, was ordered to effect a lodgement at 
the other end of the port, and entrench themselves there, 
so as to ensure the command of the whole harbour; hut 
this party was compelled to retreat. Meantime, the 
state of the breach having been ascertained. Guise, with 
his brothers d’Aumale and d’Elboeuf, advanced to the 
assault, and met the retreating party. Grandmont and 
Strozzi were ordered to commence the attack. Guise, 
who had forded the water when it was mid-deep, took 
his station at the foot of the breach; and the onslaught 
was made at a point where there had been no prepar- 


* By being faced with a thick wadding of paper, according to the account 
which Rabutin gives, and which Thuanus has followed. “ L’on avoit fait 
amener,” he says, “grand nombre de pierriz et. pailliz de bois trfes sec, pour 
estre plus forts et legers, de la liaulteur d’un homme, et de l’espesseur de 
deray pied couverts au dehors de troiAiu quatre doigts du papier colle l’un 
sur l’autre, chose que l’harquebusade ne peut faulscr aisdment; lesqueis 
avoient par ie has un appuy au bout duquel estoit une pointe de fer longue 
d’environ un pied et demy bien asferee, pour le planter, afin qu’il entrast 
plus facilement en terre quelque dure qu’elle fust. Et derriere iceux pailliz 
(que Bon a appelide postes) ies harquebusiers pouvoient tirer plus assurd- 
ment par une petite lumiere qui estoit au milieu." — Coll, du Mem. 
xxxix. 154. 
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ation for a personal defence; for the castle being con¬ 
sidered by the rulers of the town to be of no such force 
as might resist the battery of the cannon (by reason it 
was old and without any ramparts), it was devised to 
make a train with certain barrels of powder, and, when 
the French should enter, as it was known that there 
they would, blow up the keep. In an evil hour had 
the lord deputy, trusting to this device, withdrawn all 
his people from the castle. The French came with 
their clothes “wringing wet,” moistened the ill-laid 
train, saw the failure of the attempt to kindle it, and 
entered the castle without any resistance. Guise left 
his brothers to command them there, and exhorted them 
to keep their ground; while he, before the tide came 
in too fast, recrossed to the army, that he might suc¬ 
cour them as soon as it was break of day. They, 
however, who had won the castle so easily, thought 
to have entered the town from it, and completed their 
victory ; but the marshal, sir Anthony Agar, with a 
body of brave men, encountered and repelled them, 
and endeavoured to retake the castle; persevering, 
till Agar, with his son and heir, and some four¬ 
score followers, had fallen in the gallant but unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt. * No farther hope was entertained 
of recovering the castle, or holding out in the town, till 
succour, of which no sign was seen and no tidings had 
been received, might arrive from England. The lord 
deputy offered to capitulate, and was fain to submit to 
whatever terms the conqueror might impose: they were, 
that he, and fifty other persons to be named by the duke, 
should remain prisoners, and be put to their ransom j 
and the garrison and the inhabitants have their lives 
saved, and depart whither they would. As soon as. the 
enemy entered, men, womqji, and children were corn- 
man’led to leave the houses which were now no longer 
theirs, and assemble in -the'churches of Our Lady and 
of St. Nicholas, the lord deputy’s house, and the belfry, 
and there remain till order could be taken for sending 
* Knbutin, xxxix. 149—160. Tliuanus, 555. HoUmhwl, 00—92. 
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them away. There they remained four-and-twenty 
hours, without food or drink. Proclamation was then 
made, commanding every one who had either jewels, 
plate, or money about them to the value of a single 
groat, to lay it upon the high altars of these two churches, 
on pain of death if they attempted to conceal any thing. 
“ A great and sorrowful offertory” was made in obe¬ 
dience to this stern command; “ and while they were 
at this offering within the churches,” the French rifled 
their houses. But Guise is not to be reproached for this. 
It was in requital for the saccage of St. Quentin; and 
the sins of their countrymen were visited upon the mi¬ 
serable inhabitants of Calais.* 

Thus conducting his enterprise with marvellous 
speed and no less policy, the due de Guise in less than 
eight days, and in, the depth of winter, took that town 
which had cost Edward III., in the height of his power 
and of his renown, an obstinate siege of more than eleven 
months. The whole number of men, women, and chil¬ 
dren who were counted as they went out at the gate, 
amounted to 4200, of whom only 500 were soldiers; to 
so disproportionate a force had the keeping of this im¬ 
portant place been intrusted. The English government 
which had despised its timely information of the dan 
ger, made all possible exertion, -when it was all-too-late 
Troops were collected at Dover, and there and in tli 
country round they remained (either for that then - who! 
number was not assembled, or because there were no 
ships enough ready to pass them over, though tin 
wind and weather would have served well,) till the tow 
was taken ; but such terrible tempests then arose, arl 
continued the space of four or five days together, tlit 
the like had not been seen before in remembranceof 
naan: wherefore some saic| ,that the same washlon by. 
necromancy, and that the devil was raised up an' be¬ 
come French ( cc the truth whereof,” says Grafton/' is 
known to God”) ; but very true it is thatno ship could 
brook the seas by reason of those extreme storms and 
* Holinshedj 92. 
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tempests. And such of the queen’s ships as did adven¬ 
ture the passage -were so shaken and torn with violence 
of weather, that they were forced to return * with great 
danger, and with the loss of all their tackle andfurniture.f 
Thus by negligence of the council at home, conspiracy of 
tr; s elsewhere, force and false practice of enemies, 
lie, a by the rage of most terrible tempests of cen¬ 
tral ;• wind and weather, this famous fort of Calais 
was brought again to the hands and possession of the 
French.” The English chroniclers are not justified in 
imputing this loss to any treason, nor to any false prac¬ 
tice of the enemy. It was attacked more bravely than it 
was defended^ and taken in fair, open, honourable war. 
But the English government was inexcusable for weaken¬ 
ing the garrison, neglecting the warning which it had 
received, and refusing die proffered aid of the Spaniards. 

Guise took counsel now whether he should attack 
Gravelines or Guisnes, and it was rightly determined 
that the latter, as being the strongest, was of the more 
importance. This other consideration must also have 
weighed with him, that it was of far greater consequence 
to complete the conquest of the English pale, than to 
capture a Flemish town. ■ That pale would not have 
been lost if Calais had been as well defended as Guisnes, 
which it might have been bad it been as well manned. 
The lord Grey of Wilton commanded there : knowing 
that it was no time now to distrust the aid of Spain, 
he obtained from Philip’s army some Spanish and Bur¬ 
gundian soldiers, from 300 to 500 of whom made tlieir 
way to him, notwithstanding the vigilance of the 
enemy. The town was large in compass, without walls 


Rabutin makes no mention of the storm. “ Parent . 
vires,” he says (p. 163.), “ et remplis de soldats et toutes m 
envoyer secours. Mais quand ils approcherent et qu’ils ri 
cnseignes et croix blanches plantleatt venleler rtesji sur la 
et les murailles de la ville, sans approcher d’avantage, s’ei 
pour reporter advertisseinent' de ceste mauvaise adventuri 
in this, as in the other parts of his rek^ion, he is followed b 
our own chroniclers are to be believed when they say, th; 
pestuous weather had not chanced, it was thought that tl 
have passed to have given some succour to Guisnes, and to 
the recovery of Calais.” 

.. f Grafton, ii. 559. Hoiinshed, 93. . 
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oi- bulwarks, closed only with a trench. This he aban¬ 
doned as being incapable of defence: such of the in¬ 
habitants as were capable of bearing arras he took 
into the castle ; the rest went to seek their fortune 
whither they would. The castle was a place well for¬ 
tified, “ with strong and massy bulwarks of brick, 
having also a high and mighty tower, of great force 
and strength, called the keep.” But camion were now 
brought against fortifications which were constructed 
when far less formidable engines of demolition were in 
use. The French took possession of the deserted town, 
quartered themselves there, and were some sleeping as 
if in a place of security, others revelling over the spoils 
which they had found, when a chosen band sallied by 
a postern, slew many of them, drove the rest out, and 
set fire to the houses. The town was thus destroyed. 

But this, though it manifested the determination of 
the captain, and the courage of the garrison, had no 
effect in impeding the siege, disproportional as the 
number of the besieged was to the force brought against 
them, and with no expectation nor even hope of relief. 
The duke began his trenches, and continued without 
intermission, albeit, the shot of the great artillery from 
the castle was terrible, and gave him great impeach¬ 
ment he himself, to animate his men, worked at the 
batteries, and assisted to draw the cannon. In less 
than three days he had brought five-and-thirty batter¬ 
ing pieces, “ hard to the brim of the castle ditch, to 
batter it on all sides, as well forth-right as across.” But 
his principal battery was planted against the Mary 
bulwark, which was the strongest of the works, knowing 
that if this was taken, there could be little more resist¬ 
ance. At daybreak on the fourth day of the siege two 
batteries opened upon this bulwark, one with thirteen 
guns the other with nine; and were plied so well, that 
by noon they had dismounted the counter battery, and 
“ clean cut away the hoop of brick off the whole fore¬ 
front, whereof the filling being but of late digged earth” 
crumbled away. Perceiving this, the enemy, early in 
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the afternoon, sent a party to view and assay the breach : 
the ditch at that place had been scarcely twenty-four 
feet wide ; the rubbish had now half filled it, and it was 
not more than knee-deep. These men, therefore, “ with 
small ado to the breach, and with as little pain 
ascended i c slope was so easy: ” they discharged their 
pistols at; ,e English, received a few pushes of the pike 
in return, and retired with their troops. Upon their 
report a band or two of Gascons threw themselves into 
the ditch, and up they came. Then," says Holinshed, 
“a little more earnestly the Englishmen leaned to their 
tackling: their flankers walked, their pikes, their culvers, 
their pots of wild fire were lent them, the harquebuss 
saluted them : so as jolly master Gascoigne was set down 
with more hurt than he came up with good speed.” And 
here Monday’s assault ended ; but at the close the enemy 
“ gave seven or eight such terrible tires of battery, as 
took clean away from them the top of their vaumure 
and maunds, leaving them all open to the cannon’s mouth - 
whereby surely but for night that came on the English¬ 
men had been forced to have abandoned the place.” 

This day had cost the besieged some brave officers, 
Spanish as well as English, and about fifty men. At 
night lord Grey came to the bulwark, and having ren¬ 
dered thanks to God for that day’s good success, en¬ 
couraged his people with commendations and exhortations 
to continue as they had begun. To repair the damage 
which the bulwark had sustained, they constructed an¬ 
other, six feet deep and nine in thickness, thus render¬ 
ing it stronger than before ; but the enemy meantime 
planted two batteries more, from which the next morning 
they opened upon the flankers, that had annoyed them 
on the preceding day : all these except two they won, and 
fired also upon the breacK^iglit. or nine times within the 
hour. The breach was threatened in the afternoon, but 
the French were not eager, to attempt it, their object 
being to discover what flankers were left within ; and in 
this they were, disappointed,' lord Grey having ordered 
the gunners “not to disclose them but upon extremity.” 
s 3 
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After a liglit offer or two of approach, this party retired, 
" and gave the cannon place again, which by night had 
driven them within to become mouldwarps, and to in¬ 
trench themselves with all speed possible.” Wednesday 
was a dreadful day : the enemy effected no lodgement, 
but they demolished more of the defences, and disregarded 
their own greater loss of men which they could well 
afford. Lord Grey exerted himself during the night to 
remove tlie wounded, repair the breaches, and supply 
what stores he could; but by this time c ‘ corn-powder,” 
fireworks, and even pikes began to fail. As he went 
about encouraging the men, and exhorting them to ac¬ 
quit themselves no less valiantly the next day than they 
had hitherto done, his foot was nearly thrust through 
by a sword which one of the soldiers rvore without a. 
scabbard, and he was obliged to withdraw that the 
wound might be dressed. Meantime great noise and 
working was heard in the ditch; and at last, by kindling 
Cressets, it was ascertained that the enemy were making 
a bridge of casks, fastened together with ropes, and 
overlaid with hurdles and planks. By morning it was 
finished, but the battery was continued till two o’clock: 
by which time the only remaining flankers were taken, 
and the gunners slain. Lord Grey, then, with advice of 
the Spanish commander. Mondragon, and his own chief 
officers, thinking the bulwark no longer tenable, resolved 
to make only a show of resistance there, and when the 
enemy should have entered to blow it up. 

But this determination was taken so late, that there 
seems to have been no time for preparing to carry it 
into effect. Guise had ordered a regiment of his best 
lansquenets to lead the assault; B’Andelot, with a body 
of French, was ready to support them. He himself took 
his station upon a rising ground, to witness the at¬ 
tack, and give orders as the emergency might require. 
The men were so eager for "this service, that many, im¬ 
patient of waiting till they could pass by the bridge, 
plunged into the ditch, though it was full of water, 
and though u from the bottom thereof to the top of the 
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breach was in some places well nigh forty feet*/’ in. 
however, they plunged, as the shortest way, and ‘'’'without 
fear of the water beneath, or the fire above, they mounted 
the breach.” T the defendants saluted them with sucli 

store of wildfi .nil “ other fucasies,” that they were 
“ turned head ug one upon another faster than they 
came up ;” ana the duke himself, not enduring the sight, 
ran among his men, so reproving some and encouraging 
others+, that the assault was now renewed with much 
more vehemence and fury than before, “ and with no less 
sturdy obstinacy and desperation recei ved, so that all the 
breach beneath was filled with French carcasses.” Fresh 
companies were brought up, and fresh assaults made, till 
the English, “ being tired and greatly minished in their 
numbers, were of pure force driven to'avoid ; and. so, 
after half an hour, the enemy entered, which when 
the lord Grey beheld, he leaped to the top of the ram- 
pire, wishing of God that some shot would take him ! 
One that stood next him, by the scarf suddenly 
pulled him down, otherwise the effect had well declared 
the earnestness of the prayer; for he was not yet up 
again, when a cannon shot grated the place from whence 
he fell.” Four hundred of -the garrison, about a fourth 
of whom were Spaniards, were slain in this assault; and 
here, too, a Burgundian captain fell; Desquie he is called 
by the English chronicler, and his name deserves to be 
remembered; for “being full of the gout, and an im¬ 
potent man, he would not yet be from his charge, but 
in his bed ended his life in the bulwark.” 

From 800 to 900 of the enemy fell in these fierce 
assaults. Thebreach having been won, the fight still con¬ 
tinued within the bulwark,.but now “to the great slaugh¬ 
ter of them that defended it.” Lord Grey called upon 
those who were about his# to follow him; “but the 
maze was such, that except, his sou Arthur, his kinsman 
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and deputy Lewis Dive, one other officer, and half-a- 
dozen armed corselets, not a man obeyed him. The 
men in the bulwark then receiving no support were 
driven out; yet the enemy, not adventuring to pass the 
brays, gave them leisure to reach die gate, where Grey, 
holding the wicket himself, received them in.” Upon 
this the soldiers abandoned one yet remaining work, and 
the base court also, flying to the castle. Only the keep 
and the body of the castle were now left; and when all 
were within, the gates were “ rammed up.” It was 
now night; and a trumpeter was sent by the duke, with 
offer of a parley, to treat for a surrender. “ The sol¬ 
diers no sooner heard this, than, forsaking the walls, 
they came all in rout together, and, confusedly speaking 
to their chieftain, prayed him to hearken to the mes¬ 
sage, and have consideration for their lives, which, so 
long as any hope remained, they willingly had ventured. 
The lord Grey's answer was, “ that he marvelled, either 
what causeless mistrust of his caring for them was now 
come upon them, or what sudden unwonted faintness of 
mind had so assailed them, as to cause them, in such dis¬ 
order, to forsake their places, and leave the walls naked; 
and he willed them to return thither.” But it was thought 
fit not to reject the offer. Arthur Grey and Lewis Dive 
accordingly were sent out to treat. D'Andelot received 
them in the brays, and carried them over the bulwark, 
where “ naked and new slain carcasses, some of them 
moving yet, and groaning under their feet, were the only 
earth they trod on ! ” It is added, that the breach and 
the ditch were “little less fraught with.the enemy’s 
corpsesand that when they saw this, it was “somewhat 
to the ease of the former heavy sight.” Lord Grey 
went out himself on the morrow to treat with the duke 
in person ; but, after an hour’s conference, the French 
commander refused to let the garrison march out with 
their banners displayed, and the English one insisted 
that an honour to which they had so well entitled them¬ 
selves should he allowed them. The conference broke 
off upon this point. 
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No sooner had Grey re-entered the castle, than the 
soldiers, forsaking the walls, which would have been 
left for the enemy to enter, if M. d’Estrees, who was 
one of the French hostages, and a few gentlemen of lord 
Grey’s retinue, had not remained there, hastened about 
him, crying upon him to have pity on them. But he, 
who seems to have possessed some of that stern reso¬ 
lution which his son afterwards displayed in Ireland, 
replied to them, “ Only the pity that I have for you 
hath caused me this day to make such offers of compo¬ 
sition, as neither your honesties, nor my honour, nor 
either of our duties, may well bear. Harder I refused 
to take, to the utter defacing of our credit, which the 
best would blot. If I would, methinks, soldiers, yourselves 
ought rather to turn your weapons upon me, and sacrifice 
so heartless a captain, than to take it as a token of 
regard for you, and yield me thanks for it. We have 
begun as became us ; we have held on as-yet as duty 
binds us; let us end, then, as duty and honour require us. 
The case is in no such extremity of despair, hut that 
we may yet dearly enough sell our skins ere we lose 
them. Let us, then, either march out with our ensigns 
displayed, or die here under them.” But whatever his 
own sense of honour might have been, it was not rea¬ 
sonable to expect that in a cause wherein no religious 
feeling entered, and in which nothing could result from 
the most heroic example of self-devotement, his men 
should sacrifice themselves. They “ flatly answered, 
that they would not for his vain-glory sell their lives. 
In some other place they might yet serve their prince 
and their country : but to venture farther here was to 
be thrust like oxen, to the butcher ; and he must not 
expect that they would strike another blow for him." 
At this moment D’Estree*, who stQ> d at the rampire, 
sent tb tell him that unless the soldiers were ordered back 
to the walls, the Swiss assuredly would enter. “ So 
constrained,” Grey promised them to compound: they, 
for their own sake, presented themselves then again at 
the station, and the capitulation was concluded; all the 
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officers to remain prisoners, the men to depart with their 
arms and baggage whither they would.* From 800 to 
900 men marched out, English and Burgundians; of 
the Spaniards, almost all had fallen, ,ff selling their lives 
right dearly, according to the order of good and hardy 
soldiers/' Arthur lord Grey, when the Spaniards in 
Ireland yielded themselves to his mercy, ought to have 
remembered how faithfully their countrymen had stood 
by his father at the siege of Guisnes. t 

Nothing now remained unconquered within the En¬ 
glish pale, except the little castle of Hammes, which 
being surrounded with marshes could not easily be ap¬ 
proached with great ordnance, neither could an army 
encamp before it. The only access was by a narrow 
causeway, traversed in many places by deep ditches, 
which were always full of water. The captain, Edward 
lord Dudley, had removed all the bridges in time : and 
on the night after the surrender of Guisnes escaped 
with his small garrison, by a secret passage over tire 
marsh, into Flanders.. Thus was the conquest of the 
English pale completed. “ No need,” says Holinshed, 
r<r to ask how this news was received, not only of the 

r * Holinshed says that the lord Grey was given by Guise to mareschal 
Strozzi, and from' him sold to M. de Randan, by whom he came into the 
hands of Iris brother the pomte de Rocliefoucault, and there rested till lip 
was ransomed for 24,000 crowns. But in- the memoirs of mareschal de 
Tavannes (Coll, du Mem. 26—174.); it is said that Guise gave his prisoner to 
Tavannes as a reward for his services during tire expedition, and that 
Tavannes sent him to Dijon, and received for Iiis ransom 60,000 crowns. 
At Calais son butin fut on limes Grecs, Hebreux, et. Latins, qu'il donna a 
son frere de ville francon, amateur deslettrcs. (ib. 173.) 

Vincent Carloix charges "Guise with inhumanity towards the inhabit¬ 
ants of Calais: he says, Ne voulant pas qu’au sortir de la ville, ils 
allassent it la comtd d'Oye, ny en Flandres, il les contraignit de demeurer 
sur le bord de la mer deux jours entiers, et en hyver, avec leur malades et 
enfans, attendre des Taisseaux pour passer en Angleterre.” (Mfim.'de M. de 
Vielleville, Coll, du Mem. t. iii. 189.) This would not havebeen inconsistent 
with the character of the due de Guise. Speaking of a similar expulsion after 
the capture of Thionville, the same writer says, “ Ce deslogeinent estoit fort 
pitoyable, de veoir un nombre infini de vieillards, de femmes, de filles, 
d’enfants, et de soldats blesscz et e^xopiez se retircr de telle fagon, et 
abandonner leurs terres, maisonset propres heritages, et n’y avoitpersonne 
qui n’en fust saezy de quelque compassion, liormis HI. de Guise.” (ib. 184.) 
But Guise must certainly be acquitted of any cruelty at Calais; no com¬ 
plaint is made by the English' chroniclers ; and Holinshed says that “ tile 
meaner sort ” when they left tiie towui were guarded through the army 
with a number of Scottish light horsemen, who used the Englishmen very 
well and friendly. (92.) ' 

f Grafton, ii. 558—561. Holinshed, iv. 94—100. Rabutin, 164—173. Ra- 
butin most unjustly censures Grey as if he had made a cowardly surrender 
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French king and all his court, but also universally 
through the whole realm of France j for it is constantly 
affirmed, that ever since the town of Calais was first 
won by Englishmen, in all solemn councils assembled 
to treat upon the state of France there-was a special 
person appointed to put them in remembrance of Ca¬ 
lais, from time to time: as it were to be wished that 
the like were used in England, until it were regained 
from the French,” In their exultation for this great 
success, the tiers etat granted the king two millions of 
crowns, to defray the cost of the campaign, and for 
the further maintenance of the war ■ and the clergy, 
beside their tenths, contributed another million : the 
commons at the same time declared, that if these sums 
were not sufficient for compelling the enemy to make a 
good peace, the rest of their goods, and their persons 
also, should be at the king’s service. * Such is ever the 
effect of success upon the multitude, who judge of the 
policy of wars by no other criterion. Pope Paul IV., who 
was at that time displeased rvith queen Mary, notwith¬ 
standing her burning zeal for the church of Rome, con¬ 
gratulated the French king .upon a conquest, by which, 
he said, God had been pleased to show his justice, and 
chastise the pride of the English queen : the recovery of 
Calais, he said, was more to be valued than the conquest 
of half England would have been.f At the time, 
indeed, the advantage and the glory were not estimated 
more highly in France than the loss and the reproach 
were felt by the people of England. But they were 
far from being commensurate. If public opinion, 
and the king’s temper, would have permitted, W olsey, 
it has been said, would have sold Calais, glad to have 
his country rid of it in any way that did not imply weak¬ 
ness or dishonour. Its importance as a mart was wholly 
factitious; and though itwas once deemed that Calais and 
Dover -were the two eyes of* the English sovereign, by. 
which the command of the narrow seas was secured, a 
short time sufficed for proving, that English ships and 
English sailors were capable of keeping those seas, and 
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defending tlieir own shores, against the most formidable 
force that could he brought against them. 

The French king visited the conquered pale before 
the end of the month, approved of the orders which 
Guise had given for demolishing Guisnes, which, 
though a necessary hold for the English, would have 
been only a cause of expense to the French, gave in¬ 
structions for repairing and strengthening Calais, and 
• appointed M. de Thermes to be governor. Guise had 
hoped to follow up his success, by proceeding either 
against Gravelines or St. Omer; but the severity of the 
winter prevented this : part of the soldiers, therefore, 
were licensed to go home, the rest distributed among the 
1588. garrisons. As the spring advanced, M. de Thermes 
“ espied well the negligence of his neighbours the 
Flemings, and that they made no new provision for the 
defence of their own country, more than whilst Calais 
was English, though by the loss thereof their frontiers 
were now become open for the French at all times.” He 
drew together all the forces that could be spared from 
the garrisons in Artois, Picardy, and the Boulonnois, 
amounting, with those at Calais, to some 9000 foot 
and 1500 horse. The whole were not assembled till a 
June fortnight later than the time appointed; but on the 
30. very c | a y that the last body arrived, he marched from 
Calais with the intention of attacking Gravelines, know¬ 
ing that it was weakly manned. Much was expected 
from this expedition, in which many distinguished of¬ 
ficers held commands. But as the army were crossing 
the river Aa, a king’s messenger arrived with des¬ 
patches to the mareschal, apprising him that intelli¬ 
gence had been. received of certain movements of the 
. enemy on the side of Arras, which rendered it unsafe 
to leave the fortresses thus unprovided of men. It might 
be necessary to draw troops for them from his army : 
meantime, till the enemy’.s intention should be ascer¬ 
tained, he was not to engage in any enterprise from 
which he could not incontinently retreat if he were 
called for. This withheld him from laying siege to 
Gravelines, which was a strong place; but not to re_ 
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turn from a bootless expedition, he determined upon 
attempting Dunkirk, a place so poorly fortified, that it 
was judged incapable of holding out more than two 
days. The invaders established themselves on the 
second evening in the suburb, made their approaches 
during the night, and before noon had effected a breach: 
the garrison then proposed to surrender; but while 
they were treating, the French, who were little scru¬ 
pulous at such times*, entered the town, and sacked it" 
without mercy. Their officers made no attempt to re¬ 
strain them ; and after allowing ‘them one day to pil¬ 
lage, and another for disposing as they could of the 
spoil, the mareschal left two companies there, thinking 
that the place might easily be so fortified as to be main¬ 
tained ; and then proceeded against Bergues. This 
town was evacuated at his approach; and as it was 
not thought feasible to hold it, it was burnt. The 
mareschal was at at this time seized with a fit of the 
gout,Which attacked him by his own account in both 
feet, both knees, both arms, and the neck. Being, 
therefore, in no condition for active service, he assigned 
the command to M. de Villebon, a man noted for rapa¬ 
city and cruelty even in that inhuman age; and the 
soldiers, to whom M. de Thermes had already permitted 
too much, were now allowed full licence.f 

One evil consequence was presently perceived; the 
men who had enriched themselves thought of nothing 
but how to secure rvliat they had gained : as the only 
means, therefore, of preventing their dispersion, M. de 
Senarpont was sent to escort the whole spoil to Calais: 
having done which. Ire returned to the camp before 
Gravelines. It was then taken into consideration how to 
employ the troops ; some were for proceeding to Nien- 
port't.: the objection to thisjivas, that success there would 
have no other effect than to enrich the soldiers, and so 
render them unserviceable. •Villebon then proposed that 
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they should look at Gravelines again, till the despatches 
from the king, which were now daily expected, should 
arrive. Thither he proceeded, leaving the mareschal 
in his bed, and on the morrow sent him word, that, 
having reconnoitred it during the night, he found it 
could easily be breached, but that there were now 4000 
men there. M. de Thermes was of opinion that it was 
net advisable with 6000 men to besiege so strong a gar¬ 
rison ; and, suspecting probably that the Spaniards 
might have greater forces at hand, he concluded, when 
orders arrived, to fortify Dunkirk, and 2000 crowns 
were sent him for commencing the works, that this 
was no time for engaging in them. Herein he judged 
rightly ; for Lamoral, count, or rather Graaf von Eg- 
mond, (well known in history for having a little before 
commanded in the great victory of St. Quentin, and 
better known for the death which he unjustly suffered 
ten years afterwards at Brussels,) collecting the gar¬ 
risons of Bethune, St. Omer, Aire, and Bourbourg, 
in addition to his own disposable force, and some 
troops which the duke of Savoy had sent for the defence 
of Maubeuge, was hastening to intercept his retreat: 

July and on the following day, the mareschal was informed, 

12 - by a second despatch from Villebon, that the enemy 
had issued out of Gravelines in battle array, and that it 
was necessary for him to repair to the spot, and see 
what was to be done. 

There are some diseases which may be suspended, 
■ even in a severe stage, by circumstances that require 
great and immediate exertion. M. de Thermes was 
with the army early on the morrow; and having taken 
counsel with Villebon, Senarpont, and the other officers, 
it was determined that the baggage should be sent along 
the sands to Calais, under ap, escort of horse, as soon as 
the tide allowed; and that the army should follow the 
next morning, and take a f position between that town 
and Gravelines, and there remain till they could ascer¬ 
tain the enemy’s intention, in the hope of re-entering 
their territories if they should fall hack towards Luxem- 
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bourg, where operations of greater magnitude were car¬ 
rying on. Having thus resolved, they waited till the 
tide should serve, in no apprehension of immediate 
danger : the mareschal took his breakfast, mounted 
on horseback, and rode to reconnoitre the place, to 
which the enemy had advanced: he found that they 
had entered the camp, and had set fire to a house, 
so near to Yillebon’s quarters, that they might have 
been attacked there to great advantage, if any good 
order had been observed, and prompt measures taken ; 
and when lie was expediting the departure of the bag¬ 
gage, upon this information which made him more 
sensible of his insecurity, intelligence came that the 
enemy were crossing the water at a point near Grave- 
lines, where it was fordable an hour earlier than at the 
place where lie must pass. Upon this lie counter¬ 
manded the baggage; and, concluding that the intention 
was to interpose between him and Calais, for the pur¬ 
pose of cutting off 1 his supplies, ordered Villebon imme¬ 
diately to cross with the cavalry, the old French troops, 
the legionaries, and the Germans, remaining himself 
with some 500 harquehussiers, and two companies of 
horse, to secure liis rear against any sally from Gravelines. 
He w r as upon the bank of the river, in a place from 
whence he could see nothing of the enemy, and little of 
his own troops after they had crossed ; but it was not 
long before be was informed that the enemy were in 
motion, and that it was advisable for him to join the 
main body with all speed. 

Till this time the French appear to have been very ill 
informed of Egmond’s strength, or of his intentions. 
That able commander had with him about 12,000 foot 
and S500 horse, chiefly Belgians, - but part were Ger- 
mans,and part Spanish vet^jans, who were then esteemed, 
not undeservedly, the best troops in the world. M.de 
Thermes neither expected to,find himself in the presence 
of such an enemy, nor thought they could have brought 
so many guns against him, his own artillery consisting 
only of six culverins and three falcons. The river. 
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however, protected his rear, and the sea, as he supposed, 
his right; the left he endeavoured to cover with his 
carriages, and placed his guns in front, leaving ample 
room for his cavalry, with his best troops to support 
them. One charge of the enemy they repelled, though 
not without considerable loss. Egmond’s horse was 
killed under him as he led the charge, and M. de Thermes 
at one time thought the day had been his own. But at 
this time a lire was opened upon him from the sea by 
ten English ships, part of a large fleet, which, coming 
in sight of the action, had hastened thither in the hope of 
bearing a part in it. It was a most effectual part: the 
French were exposed to their fire without any means of 
resistance or of retreat; behind them was the town, 
ec from whence came thick hail shot of artillery,” and 
in front, and upon their flank, a superior enemy : their 
German troops gave way first, and they were totally de¬ 
feated with great slaughter; they wlio escaped falling 
into the hands of the peasantry, who, in hope of this 
opportunity, had collected in great numbers, men and 
women, under cover of Egmond’s army, and now ex¬ 
acted cruel vengeance for the outrages and cruelties 
which they had themselves endured. The number slain 
on the field is estimated by the French at 1500; a 
greater number fell by the hands of the peasantry: 
a few fugitives were all who escaped, from captivity or 
death. The maresclial himself was made prisoner with 
Villebon, Senarpont, D’Aunebault, and many other dis¬ 
tinguished persons. Not a few ran into the sea, and 
perished there: the English saved some 200* from 

* Quos cum inprofundum raergere pot.uissent, ucl ludibrium servatos 
ill Britanniam quasi in triumphum ad reginam adducere maluenmt. 
Thuanus, 570. Holinslied, 118, 119. Coil, du M£m. 39. pp. 235—242. 
338—353. 

Guise has been accused of remainipr inactive at this time, in hope that 
some disgrace might he brought upon M. de Thermes, against whom he 
bore an old hatred : of this there is neither proof nor probability. Hut 
that blame was believed to attach to,some high quarter appears from what 
Rabutin says : — “M’estfort difficile cle deduire etnarrer certainement tout 
le faict de ceste adventure, taut pour n’y avoir estd present, quo pour en 
estre les rapports si differens et partiaux, que la v5ritd s’y trouve le plus 
souvent masqude et dissimulee; et par ainsi, en la cuidant. quelquefois en, 
suivre, on fait bien souvent tortet injure h qui I’honneurappartient, oultrc 
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drowning, and carried them to England as living wit¬ 
nesses of this memorable defeat. 

The ships which had borne so important a part in 
this action belonged to a fleet under the then high-ad¬ 
miral Edward lord Clinton, who had been ordered to 
join Philip’s admiral with-all the queen’s ships of war; 
that while the French king was engaged in the field, 
these combined fleets might " endamage some of his 
countries by way of invasion, and surprise some of his 
towns.” Brest in particular, “ as well because of its 
convenient situation for receiving succours and supplies 
from England, as because it was known not to be well 
garrisoned,” was thought the best mark to " be shot at 
for the time.”—" It is verily believed,” says the chro¬ 
nicler, “ that if the admirals of England and Flanders 
had been present there with their navies, as the said 
other few ships of England were, and upon this sudden 
had attempted Calais, with the aid of the countie Eg- 
mond, having his power present, the town of Calais 
might have been recovered again with as little difficulty, 
and haply in as short time, as it was before gained by 
the duke of Guise. But the said admirals, as it ap_ 
peared, knew nothing thereof.” They had, indeed, then 
formed a junction; but following their prescribed course, 
met at the place appointed, and sailing, with sevenscore 
ships of war, wind and weather favouring, appeared 
before the haven of Conquet one morning at break of 
day. Upon their arrival they sounded their trumpets, " as June 
the manner was,” and, with a thundering peal of great «y. 
ordnance, roused the inhabitants of that, unfortunate 
town. There they landed, in spite of any resistance 
that could be opposed to ,so unexpected an attack : soon 
mastering the town, they “ put it to the saccage, with a 
great abbey, and many pretty towns and villages there¬ 
about ;” then marched some way into the country, burn¬ 
ing and destroying, till, tira^of devastation, and satisfied 
with booty, the English returned to the coast and re-em- 
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barkecl. But the Flemings, who were more rapacious and 
less wary, ventured further inland, and being encoun¬ 
tered by the power of the country, lost 400 or 500 men 
before they could regain their ships. That power, in¬ 
deed, increased so rapidly, and the signs of preparation 
■were so manifest, that, upon intelligence how the due 
d’Estampes was near at hand with a force of some 20,000 
men the commanders thought it not advisable to make 
any attempt upon Brest. “ Yet, in hope to do some 
farther exploit, they lay hovering on the coast a while ; 
till, after many attempts, to land, finding every where 
more appearance of loss than of gain, they returned from 
an expedition, which, had it not been for the part that 
it had casually borne in the battle of Gravelines, would 
have been worse than useless, f That battle coming like 
an afterclap after their discomfiture J at St. Quentins, 
dispirited the French as much as the conquest of the 
English pale had elated them, and disposed the king of 
France to treat for peace upon terms which he would 
otherwise have disdained. § 

* Rabutin (555.) says he bad assembled from 7000 to 8000 horse, and from 
12,000 to 15,000 foot; ce que j’ay bien voulu adjouster icy, he adds, pour faire 
paroitre en combien d’endro'its, tant sur terre que sur mer, la guerre se 
demenoit pour la querelle.de ces deux princes, et combien aussi de divers 
estranges maux adviennent au pauvre peupie, par le moyen et occasion 
d’icellcs guerres. 

f During the negotiations tlie French contended that “ Calais alone was 
not sufficient to recompense the damages done to them by the English, it 
being by their help that their towns were taken by the Spaniards; and 
many villages in Bretagne having been burnt and sacked by the English 
fleet, and an infinite mass of money spent to prohibit their landings,” Cam¬ 
den’s Elizabeth, p.,21. 

It is remarkable that Ocland, who describes this expedition as if "it bad 
been a glorious one, dates it before the loss of Calais, in one of those Latin 
poems which were enjoined by authority to be read in all grammar 

Acta hsec sextili; gelido dein raense Decembri 
Deditur infelix, Gallo oppugnante, Caletum, 

(Infandum facinus!) tenuit quod turba senilis ; 

Plures imbelles, miles fuit unus et alter, 

Intra urbem, et multos non sustinet unus et alter, 

Presidium vetus hie neglectiw > et fteraina princeps 
Consilio infando ventosi antistatis usa est. 

. Some fcontemporary hand has written in the margin of my copy opposite 
to this last line—the bishop of Winchester. 

t Ce fut k peu pres la second tome de la deroute de S. Quentin. Coll, 
des Mem. 39. p. 242. l). 

V Holinshed, 119. Rabutin, 251—255. Thuanus, 570. This battle,.he 
says, “ quas acceptam superiore anno cladem, ex qua Gallia paullatim re- 
creari ceperat, geminato infortunio cumulavit, et regem armorum pertsesum. 
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During the negotiations queen Mary died. The loss 
of Calais is believed to have accelerated, if it did not 
cause, her death: — cc When I am dead and opened,” 
she said, “ ye shall find Calais lying in my heart! ” The 
restitution of that town was earnestly required by Phi¬ 
lip, both as a point of honour because England had been 
drawn into the war for his interest, and as a point of 
policy, because it was for the benefit of the Netherlands 
that it should belong to England rather than France. 
But when Elizabeth declined his offer of marriage, which 
she could not have accepted without stigmatizing her 
mother, and bastardizing herself; and when she mani¬ 
fested her intention of supporting the protestant faith, 
the Spanish ministers relaxed in their demands. This 
encouraged the cardinal of Lorraine to assert, that the 
king of Spain, if he loved justice, ought to require that 
Calais should be delivered to his niece the queen of 
Scots, then dauphiness, in right of her just claim to be 
queen of England. The French, on their part, pro¬ 
posed, that the eldest daughter of the dauphiness should 
marry the eldest son of Elizabeth, and receive Calais for 
her dowry ; and that that place should be retained by 
France till the marriage were effected between these two 
persons, — neither of whom then were in existence, nor, 
as it happened, ever afterwards. The English refused 
to entertain a proposal which was obviously intended 
only to work delay; and the Spaniards proposed that 
Calais should be put into their hands, till France and 
England could come to an agreement concerning it. To 
this neither France nor England would agree; Eli¬ 
zabeth then opened a separate negotiation with France, 
and soon concluded a peace, by the articles of which it 
was stipulated that France should retain Calais, and its 
appurtenances, for eight j*»ars : eight foreign merchants 
were bound for the payment of 500,000 crowns, as a 
penalty, if it were not restored at the expiration of that 
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term., the queen’s title to that crown continuing good 
after the payment of that sum. These conditions were 
ill taken by the people, who considered the loss of Calais 
a dishonour* only to be repaired by its restoration or 
recapture. Their indignation was diverted by bringing 
to trial lord Wentworth the governor, and the captains 
of the castle and of Risebank : the former was acquit¬ 
ted ; the two latter found guilty of treason for abandon¬ 
ing their posts. But, as the sentence was passed in 
conformity to popular opinion, rather than to any actual 
demerit on their parts, the punishment was remitted. + 

During queen Mary’s reign the little island of Sarke 
was seized by the French : there was at that time only a 
poor hermitage there, with a little chapel appertaining 
to it, the isle itself serving as a common to the people 
of Guernsey for breeding tlieir cattle ; but when occu¬ 
pied by an enemy if could never have been recovered by 
strong hand, the cattle supplying them with abundant 
food, as well as the ground which they cultivated, and 
there being but one ascent to it, for nature has so walled 
it round with rocks, and rendered it every way so in¬ 
accessible, that it might be held, says sir Walter Ra¬ 
leigh, against the Great Turk. Some Netherlanders re¬ 
covered it by stratagem : they anchored in the road with 
one ship of small burden, and requested leave to bury 
their owner there in hallowed ground, offering the French, 

* The lord-keepiir Bacon spoke thus concerning it at the opening of 
Elizabeth’s first parliament:—“ Could there have happened to this imperial 
crown a greater loss in honour, strength, and treasure, than to lose that 
place, I mean Calais, which was in the beginning so nobly won, and hath so 
long time, so honourably and politicly, in all ages and times, and against all 
attempts both foreign and near, both of forces and treasons, been defended 
and kept ? Did not the keeping of this breed fear to our greatest enemies, 
and make our faint friends the more assured and leather to break ? Yea, 
hath not the winning and keeping of tills bred throughout Europe an ho¬ 
nourable opinion and report of our English nation ? Again, what one thing 
so much preserved and guarded our merchants, their traffic and inter¬ 
courses, or hath been so great a helpV'ior the well-uttering of our chief 
commodities; or what so much as this hath kept a great part of our sea 
coast from spoiling and;robbing ? To be short, the loss of this is much greater 
than I am able to utter, and as yet, f suppose, is able to be understood by 
any. Marry, withal, I think there is no man so hard-hearted in thinking of 
it, but for the restoring of it would adventure lands, limbs, yea, the life.” 
Pari. Hist. i. 640. 

+ Camden’s Elizabeth (English trans. 4th edition), 21—25. Holinshed. 
183, 184. 



who were some thirty in number, a present of such 
commodities as they had on board, and engaging not to 
come ashore with any weapon, not even a knife; for upon 
this the garrison insisted. A coffin accordingly was 
lowered into the boat, some of the crew landed, and hav¬ 
ing been carefully searched, were allowed to draw the 
coffin up the rocks, which was done with great difficulty. 
Some of the French took the Flemish hoat, and boarded 
the vessel, to receive the promised present: as soon as 
they were on board they were seized and secured. 
Meantime the Flemings who had landed carried the 
coffin into the chapel, shut the door, opened the coffin, 
armed themselves with the swords, targets, and harque- 
busses with which it was filled, and set upon the French: 
they ran to the cliff and called upon their comrades for 
help ; but when they saw the boat returning with more 
Flemings/they yielded themselves and the place.* 

Till this time the naval history of England had been 
confined to its own seas and the adjacent shores ; but 
thenceforward a wider range was opened; distant en¬ 
terprises were undertaken, and events of far greater 
moment in themselves, and ip their consequences, are to 
be recorded. The individual agents, as well as the 
actions themselves, become more important; and the 
history may, from this period, more conveniently be 
continued in a series of the lives of those great com- 
ihanders, who, serving their country, each in his gener¬ 
ation, asserted, established, and maintained her maritime 
superiority, and thereby secured her independence, and 
with it those liberties, civil and religious, wherewith this 
nation has hitherto been above all nations conspicuously 
blessed. 
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CHARLES, SECOND LQRD HOWARD OF 
EFFINGHAM, 

AND FIRST EARL OF NOTTINGHAM. 

1536'—1624. 

Charles, eldest son of lord William Howard, and 
grandson of Thomas, second duke of Norfolk, was horn 
in 1536. Margaret/ his mother, was daughter of sir 
Thomas Gamage of Coity, in Glamorganshire. Kis 
father was one of the courtiers who accompanied king 
Henry to the Field of the Cloth of Gold, having (it 
is recorded) in his' retinue eleven servants and two 
horsekeepers ; he assisted as proxy for his brother, the 
duke and earl marshal, at the coronation of Anne Bo- 
Ieyn; and, after the conviction of his niece, queen 
Catherine Howard, was found guilty, with his lady, of 
misprision of treason,.for not having revealed what they 
knew of her misconduct, and condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment, with forfeiture of their goods, and of the 
profits of their lands during life. This sentence was 
soon remitted, in consideration of liis services, “ and it 
may be of his innocence.” He attended on Henry at 
the siege of Boulogne; and, in the ensuing reign, 
was “ one of the first favourers and furtherers, with 
his purse and countenance, of,” what Fuller calls. the 
strange and wonderful discovery of Russia,” being one 
of those who were incorporated as merchant-adven¬ 
turers to Moseovy; and, “ at their own cost and charges, 
provided those ships to discover territories unknown, 
northwards, north-eastwards, and north-westwards.” 
The expedition is memorably both in naval and com¬ 
mercial history : for the commander, sir Hugh Wil¬ 
loughby, after discovering Greenland, was frozen to 
death, with all his ship’s company, in a haven on the 
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coast of Lapland; and the second in command, Richard 
Chancellor, who had fortunately parted company with 
him, entered the river of St. Nicholas, travelled to the 
court of the czar Ivan Basilowitz, delivered the king’s 
letters to that sovereign, and obtained for the English 
the privilege of a free trade in any part of his dominions, 
being their first entrance into Russia. On the accession 
of queen Mary, he was created a peer of the realm, by 
the title of lord Howard of Effingham, and appointed 
high admiral of England arid Wales, Ireland, Gas¬ 
cony, and Aquitaine ; the queen, “in consideration of 
his fidelity, prudence, valour, and industry,” constitut¬ 
ing him “ her lieutenant-general and chief commander 
of her .whole fleet and royal army going to sea for the 
defence of her friends.” In the discharge of this 
office, lie kept the seas about three months; and having 
met with Philip, then prince of Asturias, escorted him 
lo Southampton, and attended his marriage with the 
queen. At the commencement of the following reign, 
he was one of the persons empowered to conclude peace 
with France. 

Under such a father Charles Howard was trained, 
serving under him by land and sea. fie was about 
twenty-two years of age at the accession of Elizabeth: 
and his “most proper person ” is said to have been one 
reason why that queen “(who, though she did not 
value a jewel by, valued it the more for, a fair case,) 
reflected so much upon him.” '* She sent him to France, 
after the death of Henry II., on an embassy of condo- ^ 
lence and congratulation to the young king. He was 
elected one of the knights for his native" county of 
Surrey in the parliament of 15G2-3; and afterwards 
distinguished himself as general of the horse in quel¬ 
ling the rebellion of the earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland. In the ensuing year, he commanded ; 
ten ships of her majesty’s “navy royal; ” which, when 
the emperor Maximilian’s’ daughter, Anne, sailed from 
Zeeland to marry her uncle, Philip IJ., were ordered to 

* Fuller. 

T 4 
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convoy her through the British seas, as a singular tes¬ 
timony of the queen’s respect for the house of Austria ; 
and on this occasion, it is said, that he enforced the 
Spanish fleet “to stoop gallant, and to veil their bonnets 
to the queen of England.” It was probably at this 
time that he received the honour of knighthood. Hav¬ 
ing a second time been elected for Surrey, he was in¬ 
stalled knight of the garter in 1574, and made lord 
chamberlain of the household, — an office which had been 
held by his father, w T ho, dying in 1572-3, had be¬ 
queathed to him his collar of gold, and all his robes 
belonging to the order of the garter. Upon the death 
of the earl of Lincoln, lie was raised to the office of 
lord high admiral of England; in which capacity he 
was called upon to perform a more serious service with 
regard to the Spaniards than when he required from 
them in peace a recognition of the queen’s sovereignty 
in the English seas. 

Elizabeth, when she succeeded in happy hour to the 
English throne, was far from entertaining any sentiments 
of ill will toward the king of Spain. ee Whatsoever,” 
saith Fox* the martyrologist, “ can be recited touching 
the admirable working of God’s present hand in de¬ 
fending and delivering any one person out of thraldom, 
never was there, since the memory of our fathers, any 
example to be showed, wherein the Lord’s mighty 
power hath more admirably and blessedly showed itself, 
to the glory of his own name, to the comfort of all 
good hearts, and to the public felicity of this ..whole 
realm, than in the miraculous custody and out-scape of 
the then lady Elizabeth, in the strict time of queen Mary.” 
To be near the throne was almost as perilous in the 
Plantagenet and Tudor families as in the Ottoman 
house; and in her case the ganger was fearfully en¬ 
hanced by a clear apprehension, on the part of the Ro¬ 
mish hierarchy, that the reformed religion, which they 
were labouring to extirpate by fire and sword, would be 
re-established if Elizabeth should succeed to her sister. 


Vol. iii. 792. 
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Some of the laity, who in their station forwarded the 
persecution -which has rendered queen Mary’s reign for 
ever infamous, entered fully into this fear; and if 
Elizabeth was not brought to the scaffold, or made away 
with in confinement, it was not for want of wicked 
counsellors, or fitting keepers. One who was in autho¬ 
rity is said to have declared in his place that there 
would never be “any quiet commonwealth in England 
unless her head were stricken from the shoulders * 
and “it would make a pitiful story to-recite -what ex¬ 
aminations and rackings of poor men there were to find 
out that knife which should cut her throat.” To the 
honour of the Spaniards, in that persecuting - age, it 
ought never to be forgotten in this country, that their 
good offices were effectually interposed in her behalf, 
and that Philip “showed himself in that matter a very 
friend.” Nor will it be regarded by an equitable mind 
as.any impeachment of his motives, that the part which 
he took on this occasion was that of sound policy, if 
policy alone had influenced him. Let him have credit 
for justice in this instance, if not for humanity! He 
had some great qualities, and some good ones; and Iris 
worst actions must be imputed to a deluded conscience, 
acting under a mistaken sense of religious duty. 

If Elizabeth had been at t that time cut off, Mary 
Stuart, then dauphiness, would have become presump¬ 
tive^ heiress to the crown of England; and her suc¬ 
cession, by uniting England, Scotland, and Ireland to 
the crown of France, would have been, of all possible 
contingencies, the most injurious to the interests of 
Spain. That contingency became more probable upon 
queen Mary’s death; arid it seemed as if the French 
government, in pursuit of its ambitious hopes, was too 
impatient to wait for it, ^pr Henri II. commanded that 

* Fox, iii. 797. 794.798. The queen’s feelings toward her sisrer are truly- 
stated by Ribadeneira, who bad opportunity of knowing them well, and who 
maybe believed when ho had no motive for writing falsely; “una rouger,” 
he says, speaking of Elizabeth, “ quo ella lnmca tuvopor hermana, sino por 
bastarda y enemiga suya, y de la religion catolica ; y que siempre temio que 
la avia de arruynar y destruyr, y a quien por estas causas dcsseu y procuro 
excluyr dc la succession del reyno, ” Hist. Eccl. de Igglaterra, 1. ii. c. 19. 
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the dauphin and dauphiness should, in all public in¬ 
struments, style themselves by the grace of God king 
and queen of Scotland, England, and Ireland.* The 
arms of England, quartered with those of Scotland, 
were set forth every where in their household stuff, and 
painted upon the walls, and wrought into the heralds’ 
coats of arms; and by his agents at Rome, Henry ceased 
not to importune the pope that he would pronounce 
Elizabeth a heretic and illegitimate, and Mary of Scot¬ 
land to be the lawful queen of England. Rut here both 
Philip and the emperor, earnestly, though closely, in¬ 
terfered. The question of illegitimacy no longer touched 
the pride, or affected the interests, of their house ; and 
that of heresy even Spain and Austria could be contented 
to postpone, rather than allow the power of France to 
Toe aggrandised. Philip, therefore, ceased not secretly 
to oppose the practices of the French at the papal court, 
even when he refused to renew the league made of old 
between the kings of England and his forefathers, and 
sent back his insignia of the garter, whereby he seemed 
quite to renounce amity with the English. Still there 
remained the bond of mutual interest between Philip 
and Elizabeth, and not, it may be believed, without 
some sense of grateful remembrance on one part, and of 
personal respect on both. That bond was broken by 
the decease of Francis IT., a few months after his suc¬ 
ceeding to the throne; and no kindly feelings, in a man 
of Philip’s temperament, could long withstand that 
bigotry which was in him a principle and passion, —a 
principle, indeed, to which, under a dreadful persuasion 
of duty, he would have made any sacrifice. The first ani¬ 
mosity that he felt was excited by a trifling circumstance. 


*'PolIim. Tstoria Eccles. della Bevol. d’lngliilterra, p.406. K In very 
deed from this title and arms, which thf'tfiigh the persuasion of the Guises, 
Henry king of France had imposed upon the queen of Scots, being now in 
her tender age, flowed as from a fountain all the calamities wherein she was 
afterwards wrapt. For hereupon queen Elizabeth bare both enmity to the 
Guises, and secret grudge against her, which the subtile malice of men on 
both sides cherished, emulation growing be twixt them, and new occasions 
daily arising, in such sort that it could not be extinguished but by death. 
For a kingdom brooketh no companion j and majesty more heavily taketli 
injuries to heart.” Camden, 34. 
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He requested, through his ambassador, that four per¬ 
sons, who had withdrawn'themselves’ without license into 
his dominions, for religion’s sake, might be exempted 
from tlie existing laws, and permitted to remain there.* 
One of these persons was grandmother to the condesa 
de Feria; another was an old lady who'had been much 
in queen Mary’s confidence, and used to distribute her 
private alms to those of her .own sex; the other two 
were men “ most devoted to the popish religion, and 
most dear to the Spaniard.’’ A distinction might well 
have been made between these persons, especially in the 
first instance, where there existed so valid a plea. Eli¬ 
zabeth, however, replied, it was without example that 
such a licence of perpetual absence from their own 
country should be gran ted to women; and though it seemed 
in itself a matter of no moment, yet she thought it 
a thing not to be granted, “ seeing the private benefit 
to the individuals would not be so great as the hurt to 
the community, when others should take courage by their 
example.” The conde de Feria t resented this refusal 
as a private injury, though made upon public grounds: 
he caused a servant of the English ambassador to be 
seized by the inquisition, and “ kindled the coals of the 
displeased king’s mind, his wife in vain labouring to 
the contrary.”:}: 

But though Philip became more and more estranged 


* “For by the ancient laws of England it was provided, under pain of 
confiscation of goods and lands, that none but the great noblemen of the 
land and: merchants should without the king’s special licence depart the 
realm, nor abide in foreign countries beyond a time prefixed, and this, 
either for the recovery of their health in a hotter climate, or for the more 
plentiful adorning of their wits.in the universities, or else to learn the dis¬ 
cipline of tlie wars,” Camden, 46. 

+ No doubt he lelt that he had rendered himself personally obnoxious to 
Elisabeth, for refusing, though residing atLondon as Philip’s representative, 
to be present at her coronation j which refusal, Kibadeneira says, he inode 
corno cavallero oatolico y valernso. For he enquired, “ si so avian de guardar 
en la coronacion today las eercnJttiias de los otros reyes Chvistianos con- 
forme al uso de nuestra sanln inadre yglesia Humana, y oomo supiosse quo 
aviade averalguna alteracion, imuca sc pudo aeabar jam el quo assistiesse 
a la solcnnedad, ni cstuvicsse en la yglosia, ni en publico, ni emuihierto, ni 
con los otros grande# del reyno, ni aparU: en un tablado (pie le quisieron 
h.uer, por no autorizar con sn presencin aqtiol auto ivnpio, y dar exemplo 
del reeato y eireunspecion que en semojantos cosas, pof pequonns quo 
parezcan, deven toner los catolicos para no coutuminarsed’ 1. 2. c. 22. 

$ Camden, 
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from Elizabeth, that wise queen avoided all occasion for a 
breach with Spain; and when her ambassador, sir 
Thomas Chaloner, who when employed in Germany had 
found nothing but courtesy there, requested to be recalled, 
because his coffers had been searched, she admonished 
him, that an ambassador must take all things in good part, 
so as his prince’s honour were not directly violated. 
Early, however, in her reign, "finding the realm greatly 
unfurnished of armour, munitions, and powder,” she 
began to provide against war, that she ‘'‘'might the more 
quietly enjoy peace.” Arms and weapons were pur¬ 
chased for her at Antwerp ; but the Spaniards refused to 
allow the exportation, in policy, not with any hostile dis¬ 
position at that time. They were procured, therefore, from 
Germany, at great cost, but so largely that the land was 
said never to have been so amply stored at any former 
time with ff all kind's of convenient armour and weapons/’ 
“ Very many pieces of great ordnance of brass and 
iron she cast; and God,” says Camden, u as if he favoured 
what she undertook, discovered a most rich vein of pure 
and native brass, which had been long time neglected, 
near Keswick *, in Cumberland, which abundantly suf¬ 
ficed for that use, and afforded brass to other countries 
also. The stone, also, called lapis calaminaris, which 
is most necessary for the brass works, was now, by God’s 
favour, first found in England, and that in abundance. 
And she, also, was the first that procured gunpowder to 
be made in England, that she might not both pray and 
pay for it too to her neighbours. The noblemen, too, 
and common people, with no less cheerful diligence, 
provided them arms every where : so as in noblemen’s 
houses most complete armories were furnished. Mus¬ 
ters and views of arms were often kept, and the youth 
trained to the science of war, and audacity of skirmish- 

* In his Britannia Camden says, “ that this place was formerly noted 
for mines, as appears by a certain charier of Edward IV.” And Philemon 
Holland adds, that the miners “ have here their smelting-house by Derwent 
side, which with his forcible stream and their ingenious inventions, servetli 
them in notable stead for easy bellows-works, hammer-works, forge-works, 
and saving of boards, not without admiration of those that behold it.” 
These works, however, were on the side of the Greta, not the Derwent. 
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INCREASE OF SHIPPING. 

ing. In those days, also, the queen restrained, by a 
strict proclamation, the covetousness of merchants, which 
supplied munition for war to the emperor of Russia 
against the Polonians, and also to the enemies of Chris¬ 
tendom.” * For the better maintenance and increase of 
the navy, the free exportation of herrings and all other 
sea fish, in English bottoms, was allowed for four years, 
and so farther during pleasure: a partial exemption 
from impressment was granted to all fishermen ■ and 
for their encouragement and “the repairing of port towns 
and navigation,” Wednesdays, as well as Saturdays, 
were ordered to be observed as fish-days, under penalty 
of a heavy fine ; and this, it was stated, “ was meant 
politicly, not for any superstition to be maintained in 
the choice of meats.” t Her navy was, ere long, so well 
appointed, that she had no need (like her father and 
predecessors) to hire ships from Hamburgh, Lubec, 
Dantzic, Genoa, and Venice. “ Foreigners named her 
the restorer of the glory of shipping, and the queen of 
the north sea.” For the protection of the- fleet she 
built Upnore Castleand she increased the sailors’ pay. 

“ The wealthier inhabitants of the sea coast,” says Cam¬ 
den, “ in imitation of their princess, built ships of war, 
striving who should exceed ; insomuch that the queen’s 
navy, joined with her subjects’ shipping, was, in short 
time, so puissant, that it was able to bring forth 20,000 
fighting men for sea service.” j; 

The world in those days offered occupation enough a. o. 
to restless spirits. At one time many of the young 1S66 - 
English gentry, “ who, according to their innate courage, 
thought themselves born to arms, not to idleness,” re¬ 
paired to Hungary, as volunteers against the Turks. A 
few years later they began to flock into the Low 
Countries, taking diffewjnt sides, some for principle, 
others preferring that service in wfuch best entertain¬ 
ment was to be found ; the far greater number, how¬ 
ever, engaged in the protestant cause; the strong feeling 
that had been excited by the Marian persecution in their 

* Camden, 5& Holinshed, 20S. i Elrz. c.J. } Camden,.XL 
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own country, being roused by the cruelty of the Spanish 
government under Alva,— a great but merciless man, who 
in his last illness accounted those actions which have en¬ 
tailed an everlasting reproach on his name among his good 
works ! He had used his influence in Spain to restrain* 
the violence with which the English in that country were 
persecuted on the score of their religion, — either because 
that persecution was urged by a rival statesman, or 
because he deemed it politic at that time to keep up 
a friendly understanding with England, certainly not 
from any principle of toleration or feeling of compas¬ 
sion. But when governor of the Netherlands he clearly 
saw that in England lay the strength of that protestant 
cause, for the extirpation of which he was exerting all 
a. d. the energies of his strong head and obdurate heart. No 
1568. direct or open offence had as yet been offered by either 
party, when some French privateers whom the prince 
of Conde had equipped, hut who infested the seas as 
pirates, fell in with five Spanish vessels which with dif¬ 
ficulty escaped, some getting into Falmouth, the others 
into Plymouth and the Southampton river. The French 
also put into an English port, waiting to renew the 
pursuit, whenever the Spaniards should depart from 
their asylum. 

The Spanish ambassador, being apprised of this, ap¬ 
plied to the queen : he informed her that there was 
money on hoard, for the payment of the king’s troops 
in the Low Countries, and requested that she would 
protect it in her harbours, and grant it a safe convoy to 
Antwerp; or if advisable, let it he carried through the 
country to a port where it might be safely re-embarked. 
This tlie queen granted, and promised security both by 
sea and land. Even in harbour the freebooters would 
have mastered one of these ships, if they had not been 
beaten off by the English : and after this danger, the 
money was landed. No soonenhad this been done than the 
Spanish resident began to fear that it was trusted to 
dangerous hands, and he imparted his suspicions to Alva. 

* Camden, 61. 
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Meantime cardinal Chastillon, who was then in England, 
assured the queen that the money was not in fact the 
king of Spain’s, but belonged to certain Genoese, from 
whom Alva intended to take it as a loan, against their 
will. The matter was then laid before the council, and 
it was debated whether this money, which was to be 
employed for the destruction of the protestants in the Low 
Countries, should, not be borrowed by the queen, security 
being given; a practice then usual among princes, and to 
which Philip himself had sometimes resorted ; and upon 
this the queen resolved, though most of her advisers were 
of a different opinion, and feared to exasperate a power¬ 
ful king, who was already sufficiently incensed against 
the English. This resolution was communicated to the 
Spanish ambassador, with a solemn engagement to re¬ 
store the money, if it should be proved to belong not to 
the merchants but to the king of Spain. Alva, on the 
very day that this communication was made to the resi¬ 
dent, upon the first suspicion seized the goods of all the 
English in the Netherlands, and arrested the owners. 
He thought to intimidate a government, the strength of 
which had not been tried, and the foundations of which 
he was then working to undermine. But the courageous 
queen immediately made reprisals upon the ships and 
property belonging to the Netherlanders. * 

Ships were now sent out to cruise against the English, 
not only from the Netherlands, but from the ports of 
Spain, where the English merchants and mariners were 
arrested by the inquisition, and condemned to the gal¬ 
leys, and their goods confiscated. When this was 
known in England, privateers were fitted out with the 
utmost activity; but they acted with suchindiscriminating 
rapacity, that it became necessary to issue proclamations 
forbidding all men froip purchasing any merchandise 
from sea rovers. Meantime Alva was prosecuting what 
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He hoped would prove a far more effectual plan of oper¬ 
ations against Elizabeth, and in her person against the 
protestant religion, whereof she was the chief earthly sup¬ 
port. The hostile disposition of Philip towards England 
was such, that he had reprimanded this minister not long 
before for having written as if he were well inclined 
towards what the king called that "lost and undone 
kingdom for the inquisition had now obtained as much 

influence over the councils of that monarch, prudent as 
he was deemed, as over his conscience. The language of 
the popes was, that for the diseases which then afflicted 
Christendom fiery cauteries were required ; that corrupt 
members must be cut off; that nothing was more cruel 
than to show mercy to the heretics; that all who fell 
into the hands of the true servants of the church ought 
immediately to be put to death, and that no king who suf¬ 
fered himself to be entreated in their favour could 
satisfy his Redeemer.f They acted themselves in the 
spirit of these exhortations. Pius V. laid a plot for restor¬ 
ing the Romish religion in England, by taking off Eliza¬ 
beth :{:, and raising the queen of Scots to the throne. 
Her agents in this country conducted it with great dex¬ 
terity, so as to engage in it some who were in Eliza¬ 
beth’s council, and in her favour as well as confidence, 
but who were now actuated by ambition, or by envy 
and hatred of their rivals, or by a dreadful persuasion 
of duty to the papal church; and all things seemed ripe 
when the dispute concerning the money which the En¬ 
glish government had detained afforded Pius a favourable 
opportunity § for engaging Philip in the conspiracy. 
Philip lent an obedient ear. Alva was ordered to hold 
3000 liarquebussiers in readiness for embarkation : the 
marquis Vitelli was sent to London under the pretext 
of an embassy, but with the intent that he should take 

* Turner’s Elizabeth, 454. n. 2. 

' f lb. 461. 480. n.45. 481. n. 50. 

^ t Una quiclem ex parte ipsi Scotorum,regimc—opem ferre, eamque omiiino 
liberare ; ex altera vero lapsam in Anglia religionem rcnovarc cogitabat, 
simul et illam malorum omnium sentinam, sen, ut appellabat ipse, llagi- 
tiorum servant tie medio toilers, si minus posset ad sanitatem revocari. 
Gabutius, Vita B. Pit V. Acta ii. SS. Mar. t. i. p. 658. 

§ Oblatam occasionem haud contemnendam esse ratus. lb. 
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the command of those troops as soon as they should 
have landed near London, where an understanding had 
been established with the Tower, at the palace, and among 
the queen's guards.* 

These arrangements having been made, the pope ful¬ 
minated that memorable bull, wherein, as one whom the 
Lord had made prince over all people and all kingdoms, 
to pluck up, destroy, scatter, consume, plant, and build, 
he passed sentence of' excommunication against Eliza¬ 
beth, as being a heretic, and a favourer of heretics ■ 
pronounced that she was cut oft* from the unity of tire 
body of Christ, and deprived of her pretended title to 
the kingdom; absolved her subjects from the oath of 
allegiance, and all manner of duty towards her, and 
included all who should obey her in the same sentence 
of anathema. It was thought imprudent to let this bull 
appear in Spain or France before it had been published 
in England, lest it should provoke the queen + to take 
more active measures against the Spaniards, and to 
appear decidedly in support of the French protestants. 
Its first appearance, therefore, was in London, where 
Felton nailed it upon the bishop of London’s palace 
gate. But an earlier insurrection in the North had 
broken the strength and abated the hopes of the more 
eager papists ; and secret information of the conspi¬ 
racy was given to the English ministers by the French 
government^;, which, though possessed with the most 
deadly hatred against the protestant cause, threaded the 
union of England and Scotland under one sovereign, 
and the subjugation of this country to the influence, or 
possibly § to the power, of Spain. Thus did France, 
at this critical time, interpose in favour of Elizabeth 
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against the Spaniards, upon motives precisely similar to 
those by which Spain had before been led to interfere for 
her against the French ; and the conspiracy was frus¬ 
trated *, though its extent was not discovered, nor the 
magnitude of the danger as yet fully understood. 

But though the treason had failed, and the duke of 
Norfolk, who was to have been the catholic husband of 
a second queen. Mary, suffered death, the design was still 
pursued by the Spaniards and the pope: the latter 
spared no money for this pious purpose, as it was 
deemed at the Vatican, and declared that, were it neces¬ 
sary, for such an object he would expend the whole re¬ 
venues of the apostolic see, and sell the chalices and the 
crosses, and even the very vestments.* That the blow 
might more surely be struck, the semblance of peace, if 
not of amity, was still maintained : not with sincerity, 
indeed, on Elizabeth’s part; but on the part of Philip 
perfidiously. She did not restrain her subjects from 
those maritime adventures which nourished her naval 
strength; and he, in conformity to what was then the 
avowed doctrine of the Romish church, acted upon the 
principle that all means were justifiable whereby the in¬ 
terests of that church could be promoted. The Spanish 
ambassador complained that the rebellious Netherlanders 
were supplied with warlike stores from England, and 
harboured in the English ports; and, in consequence of 
his complaint, she ordered their ships of war to be de- 


* Pollini imputes the delay to Alva’s fear of bringing about a league 
between France and England in aid of the protestants in the Netherlands • 
and afterwards to his desire that his son D. Fadrique should command the 
nf the'i 10 ^u instead of A itelh The first fear he ascribes to the suggestion 
l t , hede /' ! i? n - dm l ,nUates ( fa,s . el y beyond all doubt) that, owing to his-re^ 
arn^ntLf wUh"?! f ° rhisson > Elizabeth was made 

ravati dTalrto ” 47T 47°“ ’ whereby llebbe finillm ente quello che deside. 

Ser f ed ‘ 0 J lave Said ‘P the le S ate > “ nullam unquam hoc ipso 
vet preclanus vel sanctius compositum stratagema fuisse; neque vero ma 
jorem unquam visam esseconjuralorunVsive concovriiam, sive constantiam : 
siquidem per tot dies nihil unquam ab ipsis temere enuntiatum erat, mag. 
naque. res bene gerenda? atque opportuna sese offerebat occasio. Sed enim 
. summus llle mundi Opifex, cujus nutu omnia gubernantur, seu mortalium 
peccatis id emerentibus, seu ut ex Anglia vigente persecutione plures in. 

tenm Chnsti martyres, uti deinceps factu™ .-<-.1 

uhorpnpios conatus irritos esse permissit”- 
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\j, tained, and those persons who were suspected of being 
implicated in the disturbances to leave the land. The 
most important events in public affairs, as well as in 
private life, often arise from circumstances which, when 
they occur, appear of little moment. The ships which 
the prince of Orange had commission, though they were 
expressly enjoined not to injure any but their enemies, 
had brought a scandal upon his cause*, by their pira¬ 
cies : insomuch that he had displaced the admiral and 
appointed the lord of Lumey, William Graave van der 
Marck, in his stead. That officer, acting either from 
timely apprehension or upon secret intimation, col- a 
lected his ships, twenty-four in number, and sailed from L 
.England, entered the Maas, and by a sudden assault got 
possession of the Briel. This was the first town in 
Holland which was delivered from the Spaniards, and 
with this enterprise the naval power of the United Pro¬ 
vinces commenced. The Watcr-Geusen, as the prince of 
Orange’s sailors were called,’ had before this time de¬ 
served no better appellation; they were mere pirates, and 
by their ill name had done more injury to him, than by 
their ill deeds to his enemies. But after this adventure, 
which had been undertaken by the exhortation of a 
better man than Lumey 1, one success followed another. 
They obtained ports, entered earnestly into the national 
cause, and acquired character as they gathered strength.:}; 
Within four months after the capture of the Briel, they 
were joined by so many adventurers, French and En¬ 
glish, that a fleet of 150 sail § was collected at Flushing, 
and by this fleet the project of an intended invasion of 
England was defeated |j, at a time when no apprehen¬ 
sion-of any such danger was entertained there. For 
the duque del Medina Celi, coming to succeed Al va in 
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the government, and bringing with him reinfoicements 
and orders to put in execution the design of entering 
the Thames and surprising London, approached the 
coast of Flanders, supposing it to he still in possession 
of the Spaniards, and that they were masters as well of 
the sea as of the shores. But the admiral of Zeeland., 
Boudewijn Ewoutzoon, having intelligence of his ap¬ 
proach, met and attacked him, and captured the far 
A . b. greater part of his richly laden fleet, the duque himself 
1573. hardly escaping in a small vessel into Sluys.* Dispi¬ 
rited at the unexpected aspect of affairs on his arrival, he 
solicited and obtained his recall: and Alva seeing that 
the scheme of foreign invasion, as well as of domestic 
treason, had been frustrated, deemed it advisable to dis¬ 
semble still further with England, and renewed the 
commercial intercourse which had then for four years 
been suspended. By mutual agreement it was opened 
for two years, and among the articles was a clause, that 
“ if this mutual good understanding and close amity 
should happen for a time to be disturbed, yet should it 
in no wise he Construed to he broken and dissolved. 
But if the matter could not he compounded by com¬ 
missioners, within the time prescribed, the intercourse 
was to cease at the end of the two years.”t 

The good faith and honour of the realm was upon 
this occasion well maintained. Elizabeth made a full 
agreement with, the Genoese merchants, concerning the 
money which was the first declared cause of difference : 
she indemnified the English merchants for their losses 
in the Netherlands, out of the produce of the Nether- 
landers’ goods which had been embargoed here ; and the 
residue was restored to Alva, who made no such restitu¬ 
tion to his subjects out of the English property that he 
had detained.j: It had never,been Elizabeth’s wish that 
the Netherlands- should throw off their allegiance to 
Philip. Not contemplating the possibility, which, at 
that time, was not contemplated by themselves, that they 

* Pieter Bor, 393. T’Vervolgh der Chron. van dc NederJandcn, j>. 64. 

t Camden, 191. % Ibid. 
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could ever maintain themselves as an independent state, 
she knew that, as it regarded England, it was better 
they should be annexed to Spain than to France ; and 
there was no other apparent alternative. Nor, if their 
independence had seemed feasible, could she, a sovereign 
princess, have desired that what she. could not but deem 
a dangerous precedent, should be established. As a 
protestant, she sympathised with their sufferings for re¬ 
ligion’s sake ; as the queen of a free people, whose 
rights and privileges she respected as she ought, she 
acknowledged that they complained justly of the breach 
of. their fundamental laws. But, on the other hand, 
Elizabeth felt that the cause of the Reformation had 
been disgraced and injured by the excesses the Nether- 
landers had committed under its name, by spoliation and 
liavoc, and by cruelties which afforded the persecutors 
a recriminating plea, and which were not to be excused 
for having been exercised in letaliation. Moreover, she 
was sensible that, in such commotions, the foundations of 
civil society are loosened and endangered. These equi¬ 
table views were fairly stated, both to the Spanish go¬ 
vernment and to the states. When llcquesens sent an A . n , 
agent into England to obtain her permission for engaging 1575. 
ships and seamen there, to act against the Hollanders 
and Zeelanders, she refused, and prohibited English sea¬ 
men from serving under foreign powers, and all men 
from setting out ships of war without her licence : “ her 
ships and sailors,” she said, “ should not he hazarded in 
foreign quarrels.” The agent then requested that she 
would not be displeased if those English whom he 
called exiles, but whom she termed rebels, served at sea 
against the Hollanders ; but that she would allow them 
free access t6 any of her ports. Her answer was, “ that 
she could in no wise aVVnv them to serve under the 
Spaniards; and that to give the use of her ports to re¬ 
bels and sworn enemies •would 1>e nothing short of 
madness.” One other request the agent made, that the 
Low Country emigrants might be expelled from her 
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dominions. To this she replied, “that her consenting 
to a like request, three years before, had proved most 
prejudicial to the Spanish affairs ; for from thence that 
maritime power had arisen, against which the Spaniards 
now found it so difficult to contend.” In proof that she 
had neither forgotten nor disregarded the ancient league 
with the house of Burgundy, she forbad the Nether- 
landers’ ships of war, which were then in her havens, 
from leaving them; and would, by public proclamation, 
give orders that none who were in arms against the 
Spaniards should be admitted into them, specifying by 
name the prince of Orange, and some fifty of the most 
conspicuous persons of his party; but she would not 
expel the fugitives who had taken shelter upon her 
shores, .. “ poor simple people, who had forsaken their 
country and their inheritance for peace; and whom it 
were inhuman, and against the laws of hospitality, to 
deliver into the hands of their enemies.”* 

On the other hand, she endeavoured to dissuade 
the prince of Orange from inviting France to protect 
the States; and when she was entreated by Holland 
and Zeeland to take them into her own possession, or 
at least under her protection, as the person to whom, 
in defeasance of the Spanish line, the right of inheritance 
reverted (that line deriving it from a sister of Philippa 
of Hainault, Edward I II.'s queen), she answered, that 
she esteemed nothing more glorious than to act with 
faith and honour as beseemeth a prince: in this case, 
she could not be satisfied that she .could, consistently 
with honour and conscience, take those provinces under 
ller protection, much less into her possession; but that 
she would earnestly endeavour to procure for them a 
happy peace. When Requesens died, and there were 
movements which indicated a disposition in the other 
states to recover their ancieiit liberties, she exhorted 
them to bend their minds to peace, desiring nothing 
so much as the restoration of order in their provinces. 


Camden, SO. 
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and good government. This, indeed, her subjects had 
great reason to desire ; for while many of those unquiet 
spirits, who followed war as a trade, engaged on either 
side, the English merchants, seeking their own gain by 
less exceptionable means, were plundered by both. They 
who were resident in Antwerp, when that city was sacked 
by the mutinous Spaniards, were not only spoiled of 
their goods, but compelled to pay a large ransom for 
their lives. And the Dutch and Zeeland ships of war, 
with the connivance, if not the sanction of the states, de¬ 
tained English ships, upon the plea that they imported 
provisions to their enemies the Dunkirkers, and that 
the trade from Flanders to Spain was now carried on in 
English bottoms, and boarded them, “ smally to the 
profit of those to whom the ships and goods appertained,” 
even when they were not boldly seized and carried away 
as prizes. A breach had nearly been made between the 
states and England, when the States blockaded, the 
Scheldt, and prohibited the English from trading by that 
river with Antwerp : the merchants, finding themselves 
thus damnified, complained to their own government, 
reprisals took place, and the dispute was not ad¬ 
justed till after much mutual injury and ill-will. The 
arrangement was facilitated by sending four vessels under 
the comptroller of the queen’s ships, William Holstoeke 
to scour the narrow seas from the North Foreland to 
Falmouth. In that course he recaptured fifteen mer¬ 
chantmen of sundry nations, took twenty ships and 
harks, “ English, French, and Flemings, but all pirates, 
and in fashion of war;” and brought home 200 ruen 
prisoners for piracy, some thirty of whom were con¬ 
demned to death. + 

Such was the desire of Elizabeth, that the Low 
Countries should remaiq united to Spain, rather than 
be annexed to France, that when don John of Austria 
arrived as governor, she qffernl him her assistance, in 
case the states should call in the French. At the same 

* Holinsbed, 329—332. S21—323. Camden, 214. 
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time, when, upon the importunate entreaties of the 
States, she assisted them with 20 , 0001 , it was upon 
condition that they should neither change their religion 
nor their prince, nor receive the French into the 
Netherlands, nor refuse a peace, if don John would 
condescend to reasonable conditions ; and-that, if such 
a peace were obtained, this money should go toward 
the payment of the Spanish soldiers, who were then in 
a state of mutiny because of their arrears.* But it ,,was 
with no amicable intentions toward the queen of Eng¬ 
land, that don John took upon himself the command in 
the Netherlands. He had been bred up in ignorance 
that Charles V. was his father, but in a manner which 
qualified him for any rank to which he might be ad¬ 
vanced; and Philip, after acknowledging him as his 
brother, though illegitimate, had placed him in circum¬ 
stances the most favourable to an ambitious mind, by- 
appointing him to the command of that fleet with which 
he achieved at Lepanto a naval victory more important 
and more famous than any preceding one in modem 
history. Having taken possession of Tunis, he con¬ 
ceived the hope of becoming the founder of a Christian 
kingdom, which might one day vie in power and pros¬ 
perity with ancient Carthage t: and when Philip refused 
his consent to a project the difficulties of which were 
well understood by Spanish statesmen, don John, with 
the approbation of the pope, fixed upon England as the 
seat of the kingdom to which he imagined himself born. 
A marriage with the queen of Scots was to provide him 
with a claim to it, and possession was to be taken by 
force of arms. The English emigrants encouraged him 
in this design ; and he represented to Philip that Eng¬ 
land might be conquered more easily than Zeeland, and 
urged him to grant him some port in the north of Spain 
from whence he might invade it with a fleet. Mean¬ 
time he had privately communicated with the Guises ; 
and this part of his negotiation was discovered and 
made known to Elizabeth by the prince of Orange, as. 

* Camden, 208.210, 215 -j- Memorial dte Ant. Feres, 298. 
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also that the intention was to occupy the Isle of Man, 
and that the aid of Mary’s partisans in the south of 
Scotland was counted on, and assistance from Ireland, 
and an insurrection of the papists in the northern 
counties and in North Wales. When the truth of 
this information had been ascertained, Elizabeth entered 
into a league with the states.* 

That league she notified by an ambassador to the 
king of Spain, praying him and the governors of the 
Netherlands, to call to mind how often and how ear¬ 
nestly, and in how friendly an intent, she had long 
forewarned them of the evils impending over those 
countries ; how carefully she had endeavoured to keep 
them within their duty to the king ; how she had refused 
to take possession of the rich provinces which had been 
offered to her, and refused also to protect them; and how 
she had supplied them largely with money, when all 
things were in a most desperate and deplorable state, 
that they might not, for want thereof, be necessitated 
to call in another power, and break the design of 
peace which had lately -been set on foot • whether 
these things were unbeseeming a Christian queen, 
who affected peace,, and was most desirous to deserve 
well of her confederate the Spaniard, let the Spaniard 
himself and all Christian princes judge ! And now 
that the wars might cease, and the Netherlanders again 
be at his devotion, she advised him to receive his 
afflicted people into former grace and favour, to restore 
their privileges, to observe the conditions of the last 
agreement, and to appoint them another governor of his 
own family: for no peace could be concluded or ob¬ 
served unless don John of Austria were removed, whom 
the states distrusted, and hated, and whom she certainly 
knew, by his secret practices with the queen of Scots, to 
be her most mortal enemy, insomuch that she could 
expect nothing from the Netherlands but assured danger, 
so long as he was governor there. 11 was because she 
knew what great forces don John had raised, and how 
* Camden, 220. 
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many auxiliary companies of French were ready to join 
him, that she, to preserve the Netherlands and Spain, 
and avert the danger from England, had now engaged 
to assist the states, they having promised on their part 
that they would continue in the king’s obedience, and 
alter nothing in religion. If, however, the king would 
not listen to these representations, hut. was resolved to 
abrogate their rights and privileges, and reduce those 
miserable provinces into slavery, as if he had obtained 
possession of them by right of war, she in that case 
would not neglect to defend her neighbours, and pro¬ 
vide for her own security.* 

This was no palatable language to Philip ; but that 
deep dissembler, feeling its force, and conscious of its 
truth, brooked it, and with simulated good-will besought 
her to continue her. endeavours for bringing about a 
peace, and not hastily to credit false reports, nor believe 
that he attempted r any thing unbecoming a prince in 
amity with her. How far he favoured the designs of 
don John, as conformable to his own catholic views, or 
discouraged them as tending more to the advantage of 
France than Spain, is uncertain, f But after the death 


'■ * Camden, 221. 

f Strada says that when the pope proposed a marriage between don 
John and the queen of Scots, “ cum dotali Anglia; regno, ad cujus aggres- 
sionem honestior inde tituius armis Austriaci6 adderetur; ” Philip did not 
refuse his consent: “ neque rex abmiebat, imrnb licet expeditionem magis 
quam ducem probaret,” are his cautious words. 1. viii. p.U5. 

There is a mystery about the fate of don John. “ Nam super natalium 
sortcm Tunetense quondam regmun, tunc et Angliatn sperasse manifestos, 
etcum Lotharingis in Gallica aula praipotentibus, clam Philippian, sociasse 
consilia, facile et res Belgicas in se vers unis timebatur. Unde nec veneni 

.- : " : o abfuit, incertum tamen unde dati, quippe inventis sacerdotibus 

ae professionis, qui snam in hoc operam patria; imputarent. Anglos 


uspectabaut, l 


a dudum suppli. 


quiinde 


The Englishmen here spoken of were Egremont Ratcliffe, and one Grey, 
the former son to the earl of Sussex by a second wife, a man of a turbulent 
spirit, and one of the chiefs of the northern rebellion. The English emi¬ 
grants accused him of intending to assassinate don John, in whose army he 
ami Grey were executed upon this. “ The Spaniards,” 
~ ‘ ■’ at Ratcliffe aV his death voluntarily confessed 


says Camden, “ 


id been released from 


I from the Tower purposely to commit this murder,and 
Walsingham with great promises. The English that 


deny that he madd“any such confession, though the 
what they could to extort it from him.” p. 227. They w * 
' -- ’ ” ..• of Pari 


to the torture after don John’s death, by the pr:_ 

upon the confession thus extorted. Strada, 557. If don John 
the cause of their execution is evident enough 
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of that ambitious chief, whose story is more like a 
fiction of romance or tragedy than a tale of real life, the 
plots against Elizabeth were renewed. Pope Gre¬ 
gory XIII. and Philip, by whom the scheme was now 
concerted, had each their separate views: the latter 
saw that he could not reduce the Netherlands to subjec¬ 
tion unless he were master of the sea, and that lie could 
not be master of the sea till he should have subdued 
England. The pope, in the plenitude of Ins authority, 
was willing to confer upon him an apostolical title to 
that kingdom, giving Ireland at the same time to his 
own bastard son, whom he had made marchese . de 
Vineola. The notorious adventurer Stukely undertook 
to conquer Ireland for this king-aspirant, and to burn 
the ships in the Thames. For this service lie asked 
only 3000 men, while a larger force of Spaniards and 
Portugueze were to land in England. To show on what 
grounds he proceeded, this arch-traitor presented an 
instrument to Philip, fC subscribed with the names of 
most of the Irish nobility, and of divers in England 
of good quality, ready to be at his devotion.” In 
order to diminish the queen’s means of naval defence, 
foreign merchants were employed to hire for distant 


This was an absurd charge, and could be believed only by that party spirit 
which will believe any thing. Common as the employment of assassins v r as 
in that age for party motives, the English government stands free from all 
reproach on that score; and if it had been less scrupulous, don John was 
no object of its jealousy or of its fear. There is a strange tale of his in¬ 
triguing for a marriage with Elizabeth ; this is said to have been seriously 
affirmed by letters from the Low Countries, and it has also been affirmed 
that Escovedo passedtwo months in England, endeavouring to bring about 
a negotiation for this end; but nothing that in the slightest degree supports 
this, appears in all that has come to light concerning Escovedo’s fate, 1101 - 
in any English documents. It is only not impossible, because don John 
se.ems to have loved danger and dissimulation for their own sakes. In¬ 
stead of taking a safe course (o the Netherlands, when he went to assume the 
government, he chose to pass through France in the .disguise of a negro 
servant, “ infuscato ore, vibrato capillo aebarba.” Strnda, doc. iv. 1.<>. p. ICO. 
The man who could choose suc(j a disguise, would think no plot; too extra¬ 
vagant in which he was to perforfh a conspicuous part. 

Strada suspects that the story was devised by the prince of.Orange, for the 

of Orange was if good man, engage* in a good cause, f. too good a loan ever 
to have served it by wicked means.- When he charged Philip, in his de¬ 
claration, with the death of don Carlos, 1 am as confident that he believed 
the charge as I am convinced that the charge itself was an atrocious ca¬ 
lumny. 
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voyages the greater part of those merchant ships which 
were built and furnished for sea-service.* 
a. d. It is said that Sebastian of Portugal was intended 
1578. for the command of this expedition. Such an under¬ 
taking would have well accorded with his temper, and 
with the principles wherewith his pernicious education 
had thoroughly imbued him. The massacre of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew’s had been concerted with his knowledge: an 
armament, which he had prepared ostensibly against the 
Turks, was to have sailed in aid of the French govern¬ 
ment, if that massacre had failed; and when the news 
of its perpetration arrived, Lisbon was illumina ted, and 
processions made, and a thanksgiving sermon preached 
by the most eloquent of the Spanish preachers, Frey 
Luiz de Granada ; and an ambassador, was sent to con¬ 
gratulate Charles IX. f upon a crime — for which, as it 
regards himself, it may be hoped that the horror and 
remorse which speedily brought him to an untimely 
death may. have atoned. But though Sebastian had 
proffered to the pope his utmost services against Maho¬ 
metans and heretics, early impressions and national 
feeling led him to tread in the steps of his heroic an¬ 
cestors, and endeavour to recover that dominion in 
Africa which they had unwisely abandoned for the 
sake of more distant/and less tenable conquests. Though 
the pope offered him a consecrated banner as for a holy 
war, he was not to be diverted from his purpose ; and 
Stukely, who arrived in the Tagus with 800 men, 
raised for the invasion of Ireland, was induced to 
postpone that purpose, and accompany Sebastian to 
Barbary. Stukely met his death there, . . in better 
company than he deserved to die in; for, braver or 
nobler-minded men never fell in battle than some of 
those Portugueze who perished on that disastrous day. 
Whether Sebastian perished with them, is one of those 
secrets over which the gravo has closed. But as his 
wilfulness had been the means of averting the intended 

* Camden, 230. Turner, .574. 

f Bayam, Portugal Cuidadoso y Lastimoso, 271, 272. 
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^ as ; 0n °f_England, so by the consequences of his 

defeat and disappearance, Portugal became the imme¬ 
diate object of Philip’s designs : his chief care was 
£evoted to obtaining the succession for himself: and the 
forces which had been levied against Elizabeth were 
employed in establishing bis ill-founded claim against 
a pretender whose pretensions were weaker than his 
own, and who had nothing to support them but the 
iavour of the populace, 

A few years earlier, Cecil, the greatest'of English 
statesmen, thought that, if an enemy were at hand to 
assail the realm, it were a fearful thing to consider, be¬ 
cause of its growing weakness^ what the resistance might 
be. The cause of that weakness he perceived “ in the 
queen s celibacy, and the want of a suitable successor, 
and the lack of foreign alliances; in the feebleness 
which long peace had induced, the -weakness of the fron 
her the ignorance of martial knowledge in the subjects, 
the lack of meet captain,s and trained soldiers, the re¬ 
bellion which had then recently broken out in Ireland 
the over-much boldness which the mildness of the queen’s 
government had encouraged, the want of treasure, the 
excess of the ordinary charges, the poverty of the no¬ 
bility and gentlemen of service (the wealth'being in the 
meaner sort), the lack of mariners and munition, and 
the decay of morals and religionbut the greatest dan¬ 
ger he considered to be that which arose from "the 
determination of the two monarchies, next neighbours 
to England, to subvert not only their own subjects, but 
also all others refusing the tyranny of Rome, and their 
earnest desire to have the queen of Scots possess this 
throne of England.”* One alone of these causes of 
danger had been remedied, the lack of mariners: a race 
of seamen such as no former times had equalled' and no 
after ones have surpassed, was then training j n ' V0va , v ;.„ 
of discovery and of mercantile adventure. For the pre¬ 
datory spirit by which the speculators at home, as well 
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as the adventurers themselves, were influenced, some 
provocation had been given ; and when Elizabeth, in 
answer to the demand made by the Spanish ambassa¬ 
dor for restitution of the treasure which Brake had 
brought home from that voyage which has immortalised 
his name, told him that Drake should be forthcoming to 
answer according to law, if he were convicted by good 
evidence of having committed any thing against law 01 - 
right; and that the' property was set apart, in order 
that it might be restored to its just claimants : she re¬ 
minded him that a greater sum than Drake had brought 
home she had been compelled to expend in putting down 
those rebellions which the Spaniards had raised and en¬ 
couraged both in Ireland and England : and as to the 
complaint which he preferred against the English for 
sailing in the Indian Ocean, she answered, she could 
not persuade herself that the bishop of Rome’s donation 
had conferred upon the kings of Spain any just title to 
the Indies: she acknowledged no prerogative in that 
bishop to lay any restriction upon princes who owed him 
no obedience; nor could she allow that he had any au¬ 
thority to enfeoff, as it were, the Spaniard in that 
new world, and invest him with the possession thereof. 
Neither was their only other claim to he admitted, 
which was no more than that they had touched here and 
there upon the coast, built huts there, and given names 
to a river or a cape. This donation of that which was 
another’s, and this imaginary propriety, did not pre¬ 
clude other princes from trading to those countries, nor 
from transporting colonies (without breach of the law 
of nations), into those parts which were not inhabited 
by Spaniards (for prescription without possession was 
little worth) ; nor from navigating that vast ocean, see¬ 
ing that the sea and air are ( common to-all. A title 
to the ocean belonged not to any people or private per¬ 
sons, forasmuch as neither nature nor public custom 
warranted any possession thereof. She observed, also, 
that the Spaniards, by their hard dealing with the En¬ 
glish, whom they had, contrary to the law of nations. 
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prohibited from commerce, had drawn upon themselves 
the mischiefs which they now complained of.* 

The charge against the Spanish government, of hav¬ 
ing instigated rebellion, was incontestable. Stukely’s 
preparations had not been secret, and an English fleet 
had been stationed on the Irish coast to intercept him ; 
and that fleet had not long returned to England, in 
the belief that all present danger was past, before a 
body of Spaniards were landed in Ireland, in aid of the 
first Irish rebellion, into which the Romish religion en¬ 
tered as an exciting cause,. . a cause from whence have 
arisen the greatest evils that have afflicted, and are 
afflicting, and will long continue to afflict, that unhappy 
island. The Spaniards fortified themselves in Kerry; 
and when the lord deputy, Arthur lord Grey of Wilton, 
marched against them, and sent a trumpet “ to demand 
who they were r what they had to do in Ireland, who 
sent them, and wherefore they had built a fort in queen 
Elizabeth’s dominions, and withal to command-them to 
depart with speed ;” they answered, that they were sent 
“ some from the most holy father the pope, and some 
from the king of Spain, to whom the pope had given 
Ireland, queen Elizabeth having, as a heretic, forfeited 
her title to it. They would, therefore, hold what 
they had gotten,.and get more if they could.” The 
confidence which seemed to themselves to justify this 
language soon failed them ; they discovered too late the 
vanity of the promises which had been held out to 
them, the condition of the people with whom they were 
to act, and the dreadful character of the war which, in 
reliance upon their support, had been begun. They were 
besieged by land; the protecting squadron was remanded 
from England, and cut off their escape by sea: they 
were compelled to surrender-at discretion, and were put 
to the sword; a measure which grieved Elizabeth, and 
which she disapproved, ev^n when she admitted that 
the plea of stern necessity was strongly urged in its 
vindication, t 

It was easy for Elizabeth to justify the views of her 
* Camden, 255. t Ibid. 243. 
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government, and tire peaceable course'which ..it had 
hitherto pursued. Upon general principles, too, the 
right of her subjects to explore distant seas and coun¬ 
tries might well be asserted and maintained, but she 
made no attempt to defend what was not strictly defensi¬ 
ble, and a great part of the money which Drake had 
brought home was restored to the Spaniards■*; and 
some of the chief persons belonging to the court refused 
to accept the money which lie offered them, because 
they considered it to have been gained by piracy. This 
is said to have troubled him greatly, for he no doubt 
was of opinion that the conduct of the Spaniards in their 
American conquests warranted any hostile proceedings 
against them ; and he had this to encourage him, that, 
while statesmen openly condemned his conduct, or only 
covertly protected him, ec the common sort of people 
admired and extolled his actions, as deeming it no less 
honourable to have enlarged the bounds of the English 
name and glory, than of their empire.”! Indeed, 
however desirous Elizabeth’s ministers were of avoiding a 
war, they saw, what the people felt, that it must soon be 
forced upon them, and that overt acts on the part of P hili p 
would soon follow the covert hostility which had long 
been carried on. ■ The Jesuits, who were now the moving 
spirits in every conspiracy, were at that time (to use a word 
current in that age) completely hispaniolised, and this 
was not because the founder, and the architect, and the 
great thaumaturgic saint of their order'were Spaniards, 
but because the chimerical hope was entertained of 
establishing an universal monarchy, of which Spain was 
to be the temporal and Rome the spiritual head. The im¬ 
portant step of rendering Spain in all spiritual affairs ab¬ 
solutely subservient to Rome had been effected ,- and they 
who laboured to extend the Spanish dominion perceived 
that the succession of the Scottish line to the throne of 

* It was paid to a certain Pedro Sebfara, of whom Camden says, that he 
“ pretended himself an agent for retrieving the gold and.silver, though lie 
had no letters of evidence or commission so to do; and that he “.never 
repaid it to the right owners, but employed it against the, queen, and. con¬ 
verted it to the pay of the Spaniards in the Netherlands, as was at length,, 
when it was too late, understood.” P. 255. 

. f Fuller’s Church History, 16th century, ISO—182, 
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England must be unfavourable to the interests of Spain, 
because of Mary’s connection with the Guises ; that of 
her son would be detrimental to the Romish church, 
because he had been carefully and well educated in the 
principles of the protestant faith, and it was now evi¬ 
dent that those principles were well rooted in his mind. 
They set up, therefore, a title of the king of Spain to 
the English crown, by which, preposterous as it was, 
not a-'few of the English papists were deluded.* Some 
of the queen’s counsellors proposed to her, as a counter- 
project, that she should foment the difference which then 
existed between Philip and the pope concerning the 
kingdom of Naples, and-assist Gregory not as pope but 
in his character of temporal prince with ships; thus, 
they argued, she might bring about a diversion of the 
Spanish forces, and prevent an invasion of her own do¬ 
minions. It might have been a sufficient objection- to 
any such proposal that the papal claim rested upon 
papal grounds, and was not maintainable as a political, 
question. But Elizabeth saw it at once in the right 
point of view as a question of honour and of conscience: 
she refused to “entertain compliance with the pope in any 
capacity, or any conditions, as dishonourable to herself, 
and distasteful to the protestant princes; nor would 
she,” says our good church-historian, “'touch pitch in 
jest, for fear of being defiled in earnest.” f 

Bart of the system which the hispaniolised faction 
pursued was to blacken the character of Elizabeth by 
every imaginable calumny, knowing that no calumnies 
can be too absurd for itching ears, and hearts that are 


* This title, Fuller says (180.1, was “ as mueh admired by their own party, 
ns slighted by the queen and her loyal subjects. Indeed, it is easy for any 
indifferent herald so to devise a pedigree, as in some seeming probability to 
entitle any prince in Christendom to anv principality in Christendom ; but 
such will shrink on serious esamiBation. Yea, I believe queen Elizabeth 
might pretend a better title to the kingdoms of Leon and Castillo in Spain, 
as descended by the house of York, from Edmond carl of Cambridge, and 
his lady coheir to king Pedro, than ilhy claim that the king of Spain could 
make out to the kingdom of England. However much mischief was done 
hereby, many papists paying their good wishes where they were not due, 
ami defrauding the queen (their true creditor) of the allegiance belonging 
unto.her." 

-j Fuller’s Church History, 10th century, ISO—182, 
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prepossessed with hatred for the person whom it is pro¬ 
posed to injure. Not contented with contending that 
she was of illegitimate birth, they affirmed that she 
was the offspring of an incestuqus intercourse between 
Henry VIII. and his own daughter ! They arraigned 
her of the vilest ingratitude towards Philip, to whose 
intercession, they asserted, she had been three times be¬ 
holden for her life, when sentence of death had been 
passed against her for treason against her sister. They 
represented the punishment of convicted traitors, and 
the preventive measures against preparatory treason, 
which for self-preservation her government was compelled 
to pursue, in a religious persecution, against which the 
advocates and agents of the inquisition, —yea the very 
men who had kindled the fires in Smitlifield, — filled 
Europe.with their complaints. Books were set forth, 
wherein it was not contended, but dogmatically taught, 
that princes, when excommunicated for heresy, were to 
be deprived of kingdom and life. This doctrine re¬ 
ceived the sanction of the censorial authorities in Romish 
countries ; and, by a libel which was secretly printed in 
England, the ladies of Elizabeth’s household were ex¬ 
horted to deal with her as Judith had dealt with Holo- 
fernes.* Bernardino de Mendoza, the Spanish ambassa¬ 
dor in England, was detected in a correspondence with 
those papists whose object it was, by foreign aid, to 
depose the queen and re-establish the Romish religion. 
He was ordered to depart the land, though he had ren¬ 
dered himself liable to the utmost severity of the law ; 
and the queen was still so desirous of continuing at 
peace with Spain, that she sent the clerk of her council 
into that country, to inform the king of Spain for what 
just cause his minister had been sent away, and withal 
to assure him, lest, by having,thus dismissed Mendoza, 
she “ might seem to renounce the ancient amity that had 
subsisted between both kingdoms,” that all amicable 
offices should still be shown by her, if Philip would send 
any other minister who should be desirous of preserving 
* Camden. 307. 2J5. 
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friendship,— provided only that a like reception might he 
given to her ambassador. Eut this minister could not 
obtain a hearing.* 

Meantime the prince of Orange, who had recovered 
after being desperately wounded by one assassin, perished 
by the hand of another; and the war in the Nether¬ 
lands was vigorous!} prosecuted by the prince of Parma, a 
general whose martial genius had then never been equalled 
in modern warfare, and perhaps has never since been 
surpassed. Elizabeth, in her cautious policy, hesitated 
at entering' into any direct alliance with the United 
States, till he had taken Antwerp, after one of the most 
memorable sieges in military history. She then hesi¬ 
tated no longer, lest the war should be brought home to 
her own doors; and concluded a treaty, whereby she 
contracted to aid the States with 5000 foot and 1000 
horse during the war, the States engaging to repay the 
expense thus incurred, in the course of five years 
after the conclusion of a peace. Flushing, Ramma- 
kens, and the Erie! were to be occupied by English j 
troops as caution towns. The contracting parties were to . 
enter into no league but on common consent; and ships 
for their mutual defence were to be equipped in equal 
numbers by both parties, at their common charge, and 
to be commanded by the admiral of England. The 
Zeclanders, in honour of this alliance, coined money 
with the arms of that province on one side, a lion rising 
out of the waves, and the motto 1,vet or vt emrrr/o; and 
on the other the arms of the several cities, with the 
motto, Aulhore Deo, ftvcnfc Jte./nu'i.f A declaration was 
published in the queen’s name, “ of the causes which 
had moved her to give aid to the defence of the people 
afflicted and oppressed in the Low (.’ountries ;" for 
“although kings and pripees sovereign, it. was said, 
were not bound to render account of their actions to 
any hut to God, their only sovereign Lord, we .are, not¬ 
withstanding this our prerogative, at this time spe¬ 
cially moved to publish, not only unto our own natural 
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loving subjects, but also to alb others our neighbours, 
what our intention is at this time, and upon what just 
and reasonable grounds we are moved to give aid unto 
our next neighbours, the, natural people of the Low 
Countries being, by long wars arid persecutions of 
strange nations there, lamentably afflicted, and in present 
danger to be brought into a perpetual servitude.”— 
“First,” said this declaration, “it is to be under¬ 
stood that there hath been, time out of mind, even by 
the. natural situation of those Low Countries and our 
realm of England, one directly opposite to the other, 
and by reason of the ready crossing of the seas, and 
multitudes of large and commodious havens respect¬ 
ively on both sides, a continual traffic and commerce 
betwixt the people of England and the natural people of 
those countries, and so continued in all ancient times, 
when the several provinces thereof, as Flanders, Hol¬ 
land, and Zeeland, and other countries to them adjoin¬ 
ing, were possessed by several lords, and not united 
together, as of late years they have been by inter¬ 
marriages, and at length by concurrence of many and 
sundry titles, reduced to be under the government of 
those lords that succeeded to the dukedom of Bur¬ 
gundy : whereby there had been many special confeder¬ 
ations, not only betwixt the kings of, England and the 
lords of the said countries, but also betwixt the very 
natural subjects of both, as the prelates, noblemen, 
citizens, burgesses, and other commonalties of the great 
cities and port towns of either country reciprocally, by 
special obligations and stipulations under'their seals in¬ 
terchangeably, for maintenance of commerce and inter¬ 
course of merchants, and also of special mutual amity 
to be observed; and very express provision for mutual 
favours, affections, and all othgrdViehdly offices to be used 
and prosecuted by the people of the one nation towards 
the other. By which mutual bonds there hath continued 
perpetual union of the people’s hearts together; and 
so, by way of continual intercourse, from age to age, 
the same mutual love hath been inviolably kept and exer- 
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cised, as it had been by the will of nature, and never 
utterly dissolved, nor yet for any long time discontinued, 
howsoever the kings and the lords of the countries some¬ 
times (though very rarely) have been at difference, by 
sinister means of some other princes, their neighbours, en_ 
vying the felicity of these two countries. And so had 
the same mutual and natural concourse and commerce 
been continued in many ages, far above the like exam¬ 
ple of any other countries in Christendom, to the lionour 
and strength of the princes, and to the singular great 
benefit and enriching of their people, until of late years 
the king of Spain had been (as it is to be thought) 
counselled by his counsellors of Spain to appoint Span¬ 
iards, foreigners, and strangers of strange blood, -—men 
more exercised in war than in peaceful government, and 
some of them notably delighted in blood, as had ap¬ 
peared by their actions,— to be the chiefest governors of 
all , his said Low Countries, contrary to the ancient 
laws and customs thereof. The Spaniards, having no na¬ 
tural regard to the maintenance of those people in their 
ancient manner of peaceable living, but being exalted to 
absolute government by ambition, and for private lucre, 
have violently broken the ancient laws and liberties, 
and, in a tyrannous sort, have banished, killed, and 
destroyed, without order of law, many of the most 
ancient and principal persons of the natural, nobility, 
that'were most worthy of government. And howso¬ 
ever, in the beginning of these cruel persecutions, the 
pretence thereof was for maintenance of Romish, reli¬ 
gion, yet they spared not to deprive very many catholics 
and ecclesiastical persons of their franchises and privi¬ 
leges; and of the chiefest that were executed of the 
nobility, none was in the whole country more affected 
to that religion than wr\fj the noble and’valiant, county 
of Egmond, the very glory off that country, who 
neither for his singular victories in the service of the 
king of Spain can be forgotten in true histories, nor yet 
fur the cruelty used for his destruction, be but for ever 
lamented in the hearts of the people of that country.” 
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The declaration proceeded'to ■ show how the horrible 
calamities thus brought upon the Low Countries had 
moved to compassion even such of their neighbours as 
had been at frequent discord with them informer times,, 
insomuch that the French king thought, very many years 
ago, to have taken them under his protection, had not (as 
the deputies of the States were answered) the lf complots of 
the house of Guise, stirred and maintained by money 
out of Spain, disturbed the peace of France, and 
thereby urged the king to forbear from the resolution he 
had made, not to aid those oppressed people of the Low 
Countries against the Spaniards, but also to have ac¬ 
cepted them as his own subjects. But, in very truth, 
however they were comforted and kept in hope by the 
French king, who had oftentimes solicited us, as queen 
of England, both by message and writing, to be careful 
of their defence; yet, in respect that they were more 
strictly knit in ancient friendship to this realm than to 
■ any other country, we are sure that they could be pitied 
of none with more cause of grief generally than of our 
subjects, being their most ancient allies and familiar 
neighbours-' and that in such manner, that this our 
realm of England and those countries have been of long 
time resembled and termed as man and wife. For these 
urgent causes, and many others, we have by many 
friendly messages and ambassadors, by many letters and 
writings, to the said king of Spain, our brother and 
ally, declared our compassion of this so evil and cruel 
usage of his natural and loyal people. And further¬ 
more, as a good loving sister to him, and a natural good 
neighbour to bis Low Countries, we have often, and 
often again, most friendly warned him, that if he did 
not, by his wisdom and princely clemency, restrain the 
tyranny of his governors, am} cruelty of his men of 
war, we feared that the people should he • forced, • for 
safety of their lives, and for pontinuance of their native 
country in the former state of their liberties, to seek the 
protection of some other foreign lord, or rather to yield 
themselves wholly io the sovereignty of some mighty 
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prince ; as by the ancient Jaws, and by special privi¬ 
leges granted by some of the lords and dukes to the 
people, they do pretend; and affirm, that in such cases of 
general injustice; and iipon, such violent breaking of 
their privileges, they are free from their former homage, 
and at liberty to make choice of any other prince to be 
their head. By some such alteration, as stories testify, r 
Philip, the duke of Burgundy, came to his title, from 
which the king of Spain’s interest is derived. And 
now, to stay them from yielding themselves in any like 
sort to the sovereignty-; of - • any • other strange prince, we 
yielded some years past to the importunate requests of 
some of -the greatest persons of degree and most obe¬ 
dient subjects to the king, and granted them prests of 
money, only to continue them as his subjects, and to 
maintain themselves in their just defence against the 
violence of the Spaniards, tlieir oppressors ; and during 
the time of that our aid thus given, and their stay in 
their obedience to the king, of Spain, we did freely ac¬ 
quaint the same king, with our actions, and did still 
continue our friendly advices to him, to move him to 
command his governors and men of war not to use such 
insolent cruelties against his people as might.make them 
to despair of his favour, and seek some other lord. 

“ For we did manifestly see if the nation of Spain 
should make a conquest of those countries, as was and 
yet is apparently intended, and plant themselves there 
as they have done in Naples and other countries, adding 
thereto the late examples of the hostile enterprise of a 
power of Spaniards, sent by the king of Spain and the 
pope into our realm of Ireland, with an intent, con¬ 
fessed by the captains, that their number was sent, to 
seize upon some strength there, and with other great 
forces to pursue a conquest thereof, we did manifestly 
see in what danger our ourself, country, and pfcoplo 
might shortly be; if iij convenient time we did not 
speedily otherwise regard to prevent or stay the same. ’ 
The queen then complained, that, notwithstanding her 
often requests and advices, the king’s governors in the 
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Low Countries increased their cruelties toward his own 
afflicted people, and his officers in Spain offered daily 
greater injuries to the English resorting thither for 
traffic: yea, her express messengers with her letters 
were not permitted to come to the king's presence. — a 
matter very strange, and against, the law of nations.” 
She contrasted the unworthy treatment of her ambas¬ 
sadors in Spain, with her conduct towards the Spanish 
ambassadors, and especially Bernardino de Mendoza ; 
—“ one,” said she, “ whom we did accept and use with 
great favour a long time, as was seen in our court, and 
we think cannot be denied by himself: but yet of late 
years (we know not by what direction), we found him 
to be a secret great favourer to sundry our evil-disposed 
and seditious subjects, not only to such as lurked in our 
realm, but also to such as fled the same, being notoriously 
condemned as open rebels and traitors, with whom, by 
his letters, messages, and secret counsels, he did in the 
end devise how, with a power of men, partly to come 
out of Spain, partly out of the Low Countries, (whereof 
he gave them great comfort in the king’s name,) an in¬ 
vasion might be made into our realm ; setting down in 
writing the manner how the same should be done, with 
what number of men and ships, and upon what coasts, 
ports, and places of our realm, and who the persons 
should be, therein of no small account, that should favour 
this invasion, and take part with the invaders : facts 
which have been most clearly proved, and confessed by 
such as were in that confederary with him ; yet when 
lie had been charged with these practices, and it had 
been made patent to him how and by whom, with many 
other circumstances we knew it, he was caused, in very 
gentle sort, to depart out of our realm, the rather for 
his own safety, as one in very deed mortally hated of 
our people.” . * 

The declaration proceeded to state what the queen 
had done for delivering Scotland from the servitude into 
which the house of Guise meant to have brought it, and 
that by her means only it had' been restored to its an- 
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dent freedom, and was so possessed by the present king, 
whereby Scotland had remained in better amity and 
peace with England than could be remembered for many 
hundred years before. It concluded by saying how, 
upon the continued and lamentable requests.of the states 
of Holland, Zeeland, Gueldres, and other provinces vrith 
them united, the queen had, with good advice, and after 
long deliberation, determined to aid them, “ only to de¬ 
fend them and their towns from sacking and desolation, 
and to procure them safety, to the honour of God, whom 
they desire to serve sincerely as Christian people, ac¬ 
cording to his holy word, and to enjoy their ancient 
liberties for them and their posterity, and so conse¬ 
quently to preserve the lawful and ancient commerce 
' betwixt those countries and ours. And so,” said this 
magnanimous queen, “we hope our intentions herein, 
and our subsequent actions; will he, by God’s favour, 
honourably interpreted of all persons (saving of the 
oppressors themselves and their partisans), in that we 
mean not hereby, either for ambition or malice, the two 
roots of all injustice, to make any particular profit hereof 
to ourself or to our people; only desiring at this time to 
obtain, by God’s favour, for these countries a deliver¬ 
ance of them from war by the Spaniards and foreigners, 
a restitution of their ancient liberties and government 
by some Christian peace, and thereby a surety for our¬ 
selves and our realm to be free from invading neigh¬ 
bours, and our people to enjoy their lawful intercourse 
of friendship and merchandise, according to the ancient 
usage and treaties of intercourse made betwixt our pro¬ 
genitors and the lords and earls of those countries, and 
betwixt our people and theirs. And though'our farther 
intention also is, or may he, to take into our guard some 
few towns upon the sea-side, next opposite to onr realm, 
which otherwise might be in danger to he taken by the 
strangers, .enemies of the qountry ; yet therein consider¬ 
ing we have no meaning at this time to take arid retain 
the same to our own proper use, we hope all persons will 
think it agreeable with good reason and princely policy 
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that we should have the guard and use of some such 
places,' for sure access and recess of our people and sol¬ 
diers in safety, and for furniture of them with victuals 
and other things requisite and necessary, whilst it shall 
be needful for them to continue in those countries, for 
the aiding thereof in these their great calamities, mi¬ 
series, and imminent danger; and until the countries 
' may be delivered of such strange forces as do now op¬ 
press them, and recover their ancient lawful liberties 
and manner of government, to live in peace as they have 
heretofore done, and do now most earnestly in lament¬ 
able manner desire to do, which are the very only true 
ends of all our actions now intended.” 

At the conclusion, the queen alluded to the u cankered 
conceits,” uttered by malicious tongues, and blasphe¬ 
mous reports, in such infamous libels, that in no age 
had the devil employed more spirits replenished with all 
wickedness to utter his rage. An appendix was added to 
this declaration, in consequence of an account of the siege 
of Antwerp, printed at Milan, in which, said she, cc we 
found ourselves most maliciously charged ■with two 
notable crimes^ no less hateful to the world than most 
repugnant and contrary to our own natural inclination. 
The one with ingratitude towards theking.of Spain, wdio, 
as the author saith, saved our life, being justly by sen¬ 
tence adjudged to death in our sister’s time ; the other, 
that there were persons corrupted with great promises, 
and that with our intelligence, to take away the prince 
of Parma’s life. Now, knowing how men are maliciously 
bent, in this declining age of the world, both to judge, 
speak, and write maliciously, falsely, and unreverently 
of princes, and holding nothing so dear unto us as the 
conservation of our reputation and honour to be blame¬ 
less, we found it very expedient not to sutler two such 
horrible imputations to pass under silence. And for 
answer of the first point, toudying our ingratitude towards 
the king of Spain, as we do most willingly acknowledge 
that we were beholding unto him in "the time of our 
late sister, which we then did acknowledge very thank- 
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fully, and have-sought many ways since in like sort to 
requite, so do we utterly deny as a most manifest un¬ 
truth, that ever he was the cause of the saving of our life, 
as a person by course of justice sentenced rrnto death, 
who ever carried ourself towards our said sister in such 
dutiful sort, as our loyalty was never called in question, 
much less any sentence of death* pronounced against 
us: a matter such as in respect of the ordinary course 
of proceeding, as by process in law, by place of trial, by 
the judge that should pronounce such sentence, and other 
necessary circumstances in like cases usual, especially 
against one of our quality, as it could not but have been 
publicly known, if any such thing had been put in ex¬ 
ecution. This, then, being true, we leave to the world 
to judge how maliciously and injuriously the author of 
the said pamphlet dealetli with us in charging us with a 
vice that, of all others we do most hate and abhor. And 
by the manifest,: untruth of this imputation, men, not 
transported with passion^ may easily discern what un¬ 
truth is contained in the second, by which we are charged 
with an intended attempt against the life of the prince 
of Parma. Tie is one of whom we have ever had, an 
honourable conceit, in respect of those singular rare 
parts we always have noted in him, which hath won 
unto*him as great a reputation as any man this day living 
carrieth of his degree and quality ; and so have we al- 

* This accusation was not made by,pamphleteers,and mere libellers only. 
Herrera, the royal chronicler, in his Historia General del Munllo for the 
; first seventeen years of Phiiip’s reign, asserts, that Elizabeth was on three 
several occasions condemned to death for treason against her sister, and as 
often pardoned tliroqeh the king’s intercession : “ V el librarla los Espafio- 
les con tanto cuydado de la lnuerte,. dezian los Franceses qae se hazia 
poyque no sucediesse en la cordna de Inglaterra Maria reyna de Escocia, 
casada eon Francisco delfin de Francia; y los Espafioles riezian contra los 
Franceses que procuravati de engafiar a Ysabel,. metiendola cn estos 
trahajos, para que muriemlo por ellos. qnedasse deseinbarazada la sucession 
a la reyna de Escocia. Let. vi. c. 13.,p. 399. Herrera probably believed 
what lie asserted, if what Strada affirms be true, that tile statement ivas 
made by Plnliphimself.' .That king, the Jesuit says, was incensed against 
. Elizabeth, “ tanto qiiidcni acriore sensu, quanto pro berieficiis.'pfdque vita 
ipsa, quam ei his torque se detlis^.' rex.affirmabat, dum conspiratiomim in. 
Mmulatam, fe carcere, capitahque judicio liberaverat; pro hisaliisque pro. 
mentis alias super alias ncccpisse se indesinenter injurias agnoscebat.” 
V. Safi The chronicler adds that Calais was betrayed, with Elizabeth’s 
consent, siie honing thereby to break her sister’s heart, “ para acabar con 
estos enojos tanto mas presto la vidadesuhermana.” 
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ways delivered out by speech unto the world, when any 
occasion hath been offered to make mention of him. 
And touching, the prosecution, committed unto him, of 
the wars in the Low Countries, as all men of judgment 
know, that the taking away of his life carrieth no like¬ 
lihood that the same shall work any end of the said 
prosecution, so is it manifestly known that no man hath 
dealt more honourably than the said prince, either in 
duly observing of his promise, or extending grace and 
mercy where merit and desert hath craved the same; 
and, therefore, no greater impiety by any could he 
wrought, nor nothing more prejudicial to ourself (so 
long as the king shall continue the prosecution of the 
cause in that forcible sort he now doth), than to he an 
instrument to take him away from thence by such vio¬ 
lent means, that hath dealt in a more honourable and 
gracious sort in the charge committed unto him, than 
any other tliat hath ever gone before him, or is likely 
to succeed after him. Now, therefore, how unlikely it 
is, that we should be either author, or any way assenting 
to so horrible a fact, we refer to the judgment of such as 
look into causes, not with the eyes of their affection, but 
do measure and weigh things according to honour and 
reason. The best course, therefore, that both we and 
all other princes can hold, in this unfortunate- age, 
that overfioweth with malignant spirits, is, through the 
grace and goodness of Almighty God, to direct our 
course in such sort, as tliey may rather show their wills 
through malice, than with just cause by desert to say ill 
either by speech or writing ; assuring ourselves, that be¬ 
sides the punishment that such wicked libellers shall 
receive at the hands of the Almighty for depraving of 
princes and lawful magistrates, who are God's ministers, 
they both are and always shall be thought by all good 
men unworthy to live upon the'face of the earth.”* 
When Elizabeth thus openly allied herself with the 
United States, which was, in fact, declaring war against 
Spain, the.other Christian princes fC admired such manly 
■■■■'•■ * Holinshed, 621—630. 
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fortitude in a woman; and the king of Sweden said, she 
had taken the crown from her head and adventured it 
upon the chance of war.”* But no.new or additional 
danger was drawn upon Iter by this declaration. The 
plan of invasion which Sebastian’s expedition to Africa 
had frustrated^ and which had been suspended in con¬ 
sequence of the subsequent events in Portugal; had been 
resumed-two years before this treaty with the States was 
concluded. The prince of Parma had at that time been 
ordered to obtain accurate information respecting the 
English ports, and their means of defence : the Milanese 
engineer, Battista Piatti, who constructed the bridge 
over the Scheldt during the siege of Antwerp; was one 
of the persons thus employed; he had drawn up a report 
accordingly; and proceeded to Spain to give what farther 
information might he required.t A negotiation pending 
with the queen of Scots; for her release; upon her en¬ 
gagement that her agents should attempt nothing to the 
injury of Elizabeth or of England was broken off. 
partly, says Camden, because of certain fears cast in the 
way by those who knew how to increase suspicions be¬ 
tween women already displeased with one another; hut 
chiefly in consequence of certain papers, which a Scotch 
jesuit, on his passage to Scotland, when captured hy 
some Netherlanders, tore in pieces, and cast overboard: 
the wind blew them hack into the ship, and from 
these fragments the designs of the pope, the Spaniard, 
and the Guises, for invading England, were discovered.:); 
The detection of a nearer treason led to the death of 
the queen of Scots, an act hy which Elizabeth, if she 
lessened her own immediate danger and that of the na¬ 
tion, (which may well he doubted), brought upon herself 
an ineffaceable stain §. purchasing self-preservation at a 
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greater price than it is worth. But it is not upon 
Elizabeth that the blackest stigma should be affixed. 
The English parliament called upon her for blood. Not 
a voice in either house was raised against the popular 
cry. The commons came to a resolution, “ that no 
other way, device, or means whatsoever could possibly be 
found or imagined, that safety could in any wise be had 
so long as the queen of Scots Were living. * — To spare 
her,” they said, “ were nothing else but to spill the 
people, who would take alT impunity in this case very 
much to heart, and w'ould not think themselves dis¬ 
charged of their oath of association, unless she were 
punished according to her deserts. And they called 
upon Elizabeth to remember the fearful examples of 
God’s vengeance upon king Saul for sparing Agag, and 
upon king Ahab for sparing Benliadad.” f To such pur¬ 
poses can public feeling be directed, and Scripture 
perverted ! Some of those great personages who had 
corresponded with the royal prisoner, and were impli¬ 
cated more or less in tlie treasonable practices which 
under her name and with her concurrence were con¬ 
tinually carried on, began now r to act as'her deadly 
enemies, thereby the better to conceal their own guilt.;j: 
The Spanish party thrust her forward to her ow r n dan¬ 
ger, that by her destruction the way might be cleared 
for the pretended title of the king of Spain. § They had 
persuaded themselves that nothing but an absolute con¬ 
quest of the island, like that by William of Normandy, 
could establish a catholic prince here, and reinstate the 
Romish religion in its full powers. And when the 
French king, Henry III. ||, sent a special ambassador 
publicly to speak in the queen of Scots behalf, that am¬ 
bassador was charged with secret instructions to press 
upon Elizabeth the necessity of putting her to death as 

* Parliamentary History, 844. f Camden. 363. 

t Ibid. 344. <■ § Ibid. 33i. 

|| Parry says of him, in the remarkable letter above quoted, “ in which he 
speaks with the freedom as well as tire sincerity of a dying mail, the French 
king is French j you know that welt enough. You will find him occupied 
when, he should do you good. He will not lose a pilgrimage to save your 
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an enemy, who, if she succeeded to the English throne^ 
would/ through her connection: with the .'Guises, be 
as dangerous to him as she now was to the queen of 
England ! * • . ■ ■ .. .... ..... . • . ... 

The death of Mary may have preserved England 
from .the religious struggle which -would have ensued 
upon her succession to the throne,- but it delivered Eli¬ 
zabeth from only one, and that the weakest of her 
enemies; and it exposed her to a charge of injustice 
and cruelty, which, being itself well founded, obtained 
belief for any -other accusation, , liow’ever extravagantly 
false. It was not Philip alone who prepared for making 
war upon her with a feeling of personal hatred : through¬ 
out Romish Christendom she was represented as a mon¬ 
ster of iniquity; that representation was .assiduously set 
forth not only in ephemeral libels, but in histories, in 
dramas, in poems, and in hawkers’ pamphlets f; and 
when the king of Spain equipped an armament for the 
invasion of England, volunteers entered it with a pas¬ 
sionate persuasion that they were about to bear a part 
in a holy w r ar against the wickedest and most inhuman 
of tyrants. The pope exhorted Philip to engage in this 
great enterprize for the sake of the Roman catholic and 
apostolic church, which could not be more effectually 
nor more meritoriously extended than by the conquest of 
England; so should he avenge his own private and 
public wrongs; so should he indeed prove himself most 
worthy of the glorious title of Most Catholic King. 
And he promised, as soon as his troops should have set 
foot in that island, to supply him with a million of 
crowns of gold $ towards the expenses of the expedition. 
Opportunity could never be more favourable: he bad 
concluded a truce with the Turk; the French were cm- 
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broiled in civil war, and could offer to liim no oppo¬ 
sition. ’England was without forts or defences: long 
peace bad left it unprovided of commanders or soldiers: 
and it was full of catholics, who would joyfully flock to 
his standard. The conquest of Portugal had not been 
easier than that of England would be found; and when 
England was once conquered, the Low Countries would 
presently be reduced to obedience. 

Such exhortations accorded with the ambition, the 
passions, and the rooted principles of the king of Spain. 
The undertaking was resolved on; and while prepar¬ 
ations were making upon the most formidable scale, 
it was deliberated on what plan to proceed. Sir Wil¬ 
liam Stanley, the most noted of those persons who for con" 
science-sake betrayed their trust, deserted to the enemy, 
and bore arms against this country, advised that Ireland 
should be the first point of attack. He knew that country 
well, having served in it fifteen years; and if Waterford, 
he said, were once taken and fortified, the Spaniards 
might from thence reduce the one island and invade the 
other. Piatti was of opinion that it were better to begin 
with Scotland, where he was led to believe the king- 
might be induced to join with them for the sake of 
revenging his mother’s death. Having established a 
footing there, he thought the Isle of Wight should next be 
occupied. A noble inhabitant of that island bad promised 
the prince of Parma to show him a place, known 
only to himself, by which ships could approach, and 
in four_and-twenty hours obtain possession of it; and 
he laid before Philip a plan of the island, and a me¬ 
moir concerning it, which had been drawn up at 
the prince of Parma’s desire. The marquis of Santa 
Cruz, who was to be commander in chief, objected to 
neither of these plans, but hf urged the necessity of 
perpending all things well before an expedition should 
be sent out, in which Spain put forth all her strength: 
and he advised that a port should previously he secured, 
either in Ireland, or, which he thought more desirable,in 
Holland or Zeeland. The enterprize might safely be 
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undertaken, if the fleet were thus rendered secure on that 
side. This was the opinion which the prince of Parma 
supported in Ids letters. He represented the danger of 
venturing such a fleet in the British seas without pro¬ 
viding a harbour into which it might retreat; and 
Flushing, he said, was the only one in the Low Countries 
capacious enough for so great a force. Now, that he 
had taken Sluys, Flushing might more easily be captured; 
and lie strongly advised that the capture of this place 
should he effected before the armada ventured into those 
seas. It was a conquest which, with God’s help, lie 
undertook to make. But, in thus advising, the prince 
had a farther object; he was not willing, that Spain 
should divert its . attention from the Low Countries, 
which he had no doubt of subjugating, if only a part of 
the force designed for England were employed for that 
purpose. Those countries once subdued, England would 
be open to invasion ; and of this, which he saw clearly 
himself, he hoped to convince the king, if he could first 
persuade him to let the siege of Flushing.be undertaken.* 
But Philip would hear of no delay. The troubles in 
France, and the treaty with the Turks, allowed him at 
tlris time to direct his whole attention towards England: 1 
it was even, less costly to punish that country by. 
an invasion, than to defend die coasts of his' own 
empire against her piratical enterprises; and he felt 
himself bound to exact vengeance for the death of the 
queen of Scots, in. which cause all sovereign princes 
were concerned. Objecting, therefore, to any attempt 
Upon Ireland, which would be opening a new theatre of 
war, or to any delay which would allow the enemy, 
time to prepare for defence, he directed the prince to 
take what measures lie. thought best for exciting the 
Scotch to arms; hip meantime to make ready with, all 
speed- for co-operating with the expedition, which would 
set sail as soon as lie should he m readiness.t Upon 
another, point, . also,,, there had been a difference of 
opinion among Philip’s advisers: some of whom thought 

■' «-StraJa,Sf8—Bl. • :• .+ Ibid. 562. . 
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that war should he proclaimed against England, both 
to remove suspicion from other powers, and to alarm 
Elizabeth, who might then be induced to levy foreign 
troops for her defence; which if she did, it was to be 
expected that those troops, according to the usual inso¬ 
lence of mercenaries, would so demean themselves, as to 
excite discontent among the English people, and con¬ 
sequent confusion.* The formality of declaring war was, 
however, disregarded as a mere form on both sides; and 
on the part of the Spaniards it was deemed more politic 
to disturb the English with apprehensions of some great 
but indefinite danger, and at the same time divert them 
from making any effectual preparation for defence, by 
carrying on negotiations in the Low Countries, without 
the slightest intention of assenting to any terms of re¬ 
conciliation that could be proposed. 

The prince of Parma, therefore, while he prepared 
for the invasion with his characteristic diligence, which 
left nothing undone, opened a negotiation with England, 
to which Elizabeth, notwithstanding the urgent remon¬ 
strances of the States, gave ear, yet with a just sus¬ 
picion that the proposal was insincerely made. Leicester, 
who had unwisely been entrusted with the command of 
the English auxiliaries, had conducted himself neither 
to the satisfaction of the States nor of his own govern¬ 
ment : the English and Dutch had not been found to 
agree when they came to act together, under circum¬ 
stances that brought their national qualities into close 
and unamiable contrast t: the Dutch, too, were divided 
among themselves; so that there seemed little hope 
that England could afford them any such assistance as 
might enable them to obtain the objects for which they 
had taken up arms, and still less of any such happy 
termination, if they were left to themselves. With re¬ 
gard to England, it was the opinion of her greatest 

; * Camden, 404. o 

f “ Plurimum autem differunt liarum nationum ingenia et mores; nam 
Angli, ut addicte serviunt, ita evecti ad dignitates priorem humilitatem 
insolentia rependunt; Belgarum est parere et imperare cum modo, nec 
gens ulla fidelius amat eminentes, aut iisdem, si contemtus adsit, impla- 
cabilius irascitur.” — Grotius, 95. 
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statesman, Cecil, that a peace was not only desirable, 
but most necessary; but it must be such a peace as 
should be clear and assured, leaving no such occasion 
of quarrel as had hitherto existed; the queen’s subjects 
must be free from the Inquisition; and the people of 
the Low Countries not impeached for any thing which 
had past; but allowed to enjoy their liberties and 
franchises, and to have the use of their religion, now 
openly professed in their churches, for which they had 
so long stood to their defence.* The Dutch were 
well convinced that all negotiation was useless, and 
therefore refused to take any part: the English com¬ 
missioners, however, met those of the king of Spain 
at Ostend: they first proposed a suspension of arms, 
ce thereby to stay the coming of the Spanish fleet;” and 
to this the Spanish commissioners seemed to incline, 

. craftily thereby seeking to persuade them that it was 
not intended against England. They asked for. the 
renewal of old treaties and intercourse ; the repayment 
of such sums as the queen had advanced to the States, 
not requiring this from the king, but that he should' 
authorise the States to collect money for this purpose: 
farther, they required that foreign governors sto'd foreign 
troops should, for the queen’s safety, ..be., withdrawn, 
from the Low Countries; that the people might enjoy 
their ancient liberties and privileges, and be governed 
by their countrymen, not by strangers; and that there 
might be a toleration for two years at least, during 
which time the matter of religion should be ordered and 
established by the States. If these terms were con¬ 
cluded, the queen would agree to any reasonable con¬ 
ditions concerning the cautionary towns, that all the 
world might know she had taken possession of them 
not, to aggrandise herself, but for her own necessary 
assurance and defence, f 

To the more important of these proposals it was re- 
T ued, that the king could not withdraw his troops till the 
States had submitted themselves, nor while the French 
' * Strype’s Annals, vol.^iii. part 2. p.,5. + Grimettonc, 9S6. 
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were in arms: that the queen of England bad nothing to 
do with tlie privileges of the Low Countries : nor was she 
to prescribe a law to him how lie should govern his sub¬ 
jects ; and that he would not hear of the free exercise of 
religion, but would grant a toleration, such as had been 
allowed to the towns 1 that had yielded themselves to his 
obedience. The English commissioners made answer, 
that neither , the queen nor the Netherlanders could be 
assured of any peace while foreign troops were main¬ 
tained in that country: that in the privileges of these 
countries she had a special interest; first, in regard of 
neighbourhood; secondly, as being specially named in 
several pacifications ; and, thirdly, because it was not 
possible for her subjects to enjoy their privileges there, 
unless the provinces themselves were allowed them. 
And for the point of religion, if the king would not 
hear of any toleration of the exercise thereof, then must 
the protestants be forced either to forsake the religion 
in which they had been born and bred, or go into 
perpetual : exile. . Not with any reason could the king 
refuse his subjects what in . times past had been by his 
father, the emperor Charles, accorded to the Germans, 
and by other princes, and namely by himself, in his per¬ 
petual-edict. None but dilatory replies were made to 
this replication, the object of either party being to gain 
time; for Philip would have consented to no other terms 
than such as an absolute conquest of the revolted States 
might have enabled him \o impose: and Elizabeth, 
though she sincerely wished for peace, knew that it 
could not possibly he obtained. At this time the pope 
issued his bull, declaring that the catholic king was 
about to direct his power against England, and enjoin¬ 
ing the queen’s subjects, by their obedience to the 
church, to hold themselves in readiness for assisting the 
army which, under the prince of Parma, was preparing 
for their deliverance. Allen ( .also, who had now been 
made a cardinal, published a book at Antwerp, which, 
for the audacity of its unhesitating falsehood, its vitu¬ 
peration, and its treason, may vie with any libel that ever 
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issued from the press.* lie called Elizabeth heretic, 
rebel, and usurper; an incestuous bastard, the bane of 
Christendom, and firebrand of all mischief; one who 
deserved not deposition alone, but all vengeance both of 
God and man ; and he reproached the English papists 
for their effeminate dastardy in suffering such a creature 
to reign almost thirty years, both over their bodies 
and their souls, f Nor was sophistry wanting in a com¬ 
position thus highly seasoned with insolence and slander. 
He argued, that if there were no power by which apos¬ 
tate princes might be deposed, God would not have 
sufficiently provided for our salvation, and the. .pre¬ 
servation, of his church and holy laws. Our obligation 
to the church far exceedeth all other that we owe to 
any human creature. The wife may depart from her 
husband, if he be an infidel or a heretic; the bond- 
slave, if his master become a heretic may refuse to 
serve him ; yea, ipso facto, he is made free; parents, if 
they become heretic, lose their natural authority over 
their children. “Therefore,” said the cardinal, “let 
no man marvel that, in case of heresy, the sovereign 
loseth the superiority over his people and kingdom. 
The pope,” he added, “ acting on a special canon of the 
great council of Lateran, touching the chastisement of 
princes that will not purge their dominions of heresy 
and heretics, hath specially entreated the king of Spain 
to take upon him this sacred and glorious enterprise; 
Who, by this, his holinessV authority and exhortation, 
moved also not a little by my humble and continual 
suit, hath consented and commanded sufficient, royal 
forces to be gathered and conducted into our country.”.'); 
The publication of this book at Antwerp was an overt 
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act of hostility; that of the hull amounted to nothing- 
less than a declaration of war on the part of Spain.* 
The queen, therefore, directed Dr. Valentine Dale, who 
was one of her commissioners, to speak with the prince 
in person, charge him in good sort with the tilings con¬ 
tained in this publication, and require from him a direct 
answer, whether he were not appointed general of the 
army which was then preparing in Spain, and, as there 
publicly stated, for the invasion of England ?t 

The prince made answer, that he knew nothing either 
of the book or bull; nor had he undertaken any thing in 
obedience to the pope, nor attempted any thing of him¬ 
self but honourably, in the service of the king his 
master, whom, as his own sovereign, he must obey. 
And for the queen of England, he had so high an esteem 
for her, for her royal virtues, that, next Iris own king, 
he honoured her above all persons, and desired to do her 
service. With that desire, he had persuaded the king 


souls, which consist in preaching, teaching, catechising, ministering the 
sacraments, and the like.” — Ajmloev Of the English Seminaries, p. 71. 


Allen says, “ touching some of our late repairing to the city of Rome, 
wherewith we are charged, the principal of that vovage (meaning himself) 
doth protest, that he neither joined with rebel nor traitor, nor any one 
or other, against the queen or realm ; or traitorously sought or practised 
any prince or potentate to hostility against the same : farther invocating 
upon his soul, that lie never knew, saw, nor heard, during ins abode in the 
court there, of any such writings as are mentioned in the proclamation of 
July, containing certain articles of confederation of the pope, king of Spain, 
and other princes for the invasion of the realm; nor ever afterward gave 
counsel to publish any such thing, though he were at Rome at the day of 
the date, that some of those copies which afterwards lie saw when they 
were common to all the world, do bear. Being also most assured that no 
other English catholic would or could be the author thereof, nor (as it may 
be thought), any other of those princes or their ministers, that are pretendeS 
to be of the foresaid league; being neither wisdom nor policy, if any such 
thing were intended (as we verily think there was not), much less if it were 
never meant, to publish any such libels to give the realm warning to 
provide for it; specially all the world knowing that the pinching of the 
poor catholics at home (a lamentable case) is their fence to repay for all 
adverse accidents abroad. And it may verily be thought (and so it is certain 
that some of the principal ministers of tin forenamed princes have an. 
swered, being reminded thereof), that the protestants, having exercised 
skill and audacity in such practises and counter-practises of which France, 
Flanders, Scotland, and other countries (have had so lamentable expe¬ 
rience,) did contrive them, to alter her majesty’s accustomed benignity 
and mercy towards the catholics, into such rigour of justice as in the said 
edict is threatened.” P. 15—16. 

* Turner, 672. -f Bor, 320. Grimestone, 996. Camden, 409. 


In the same apology, alludingto a publication, very similar both in matter 
and spirit to that which he now fulminated in his capacity of cardinal. 
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to enter upon this treaty, which would he more advan¬ 
tageous for the English than the Spaniards. " For if the 
Spaniards be overcome/’ said he, “ they will soon repair 
their loss ; but if you are once vanquished, your king¬ 
dom is lost.” Dale made answer, “ Our queen is pro¬ 
vided of strength sufficient to defend her kingdom: 
and you yourself, in your wisdom, may judge that a 
kingdom cannot easily be won by the fortune of one 
battle, seeing that in so many years of war the king of 
Spain has not yet been able to recover his ancient inhe¬ 
ritance of the Netherlands.”—Be it so,” replied the 
prince : “ these things are in the disposal of the Al¬ 
mighty.”* This consummate general practised a du¬ 
plicity more conformable to his religion than his own 
better nature, when he denied all knowledge of a 
bull then circulating throughout the states which he 
governed, and a book which had been printed at Ant¬ 
werp, with the knowledge and approbation of the 
authorities that he had himself established there. In 
forwarding with the utmost activity die preparations for 
invasion during the negotiations, he did no more than 
circumstances fairly warranted, and his plain sense of 
duty required: in this point, neither party was duped 
into any loss of irretrievable time. Most happily for 
England, the provinces which the prince of Parma had 
reduced were not the maritime ones; Flanders alone 
excepted. He had to seek, therefore, for shipwrights 
and for seamen: the former were brought from Italy, 
which still retained its reputation in this branch: the 
latter from Hamburgh, Bremen, and Embdcn. He 
thought also to obtain-both ships and sailors from Den¬ 
mark. The Danish king had endeavoured to act as 
mediator for bringing about, if that were possible, an 
accommodation between Philip and the States : but his 
ambassador, proceeding m company with some of the 
prince’s soldiers, had been made prisoner by the Dutch 
in a skirmish; and as they either disbelieved or dis¬ 
regarded his pretensions to the character which lie 
* Camden, 409. v 
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assumed,, his papers had been opened. This so incensed 
the king, that he immediately detained 700 vessels 
which were bringing grain from the Baltic; for even if 
former experience had taught the Butch to provide, 
against such a danger, in the present circumstances of 
their country means and leisure for such provision were 
alike wanting, and they must have been reduced to imme¬ 
diate distress for food, if they had. not, as necessity com* 
pelled, brought into their ports the French and English 
vessels * coming from the same sea. Spain, therefore, 
had less difficulty in contracting with the Banes for 
ships, mariners, and “ soldiers upon the seas but the 
English resident at Copenhagen having intelligence of 
this, represented to the governors of the king (for he 
was a minor), that this was contrary to the league 
between the two crowns, and nothing conformable to the 
sincere friendship which had subsisted between queen 
Elizabeth and the king their master. This remon¬ 
strance'- prevailed; and though the parties pleaded their 
privileges, severe order was taken that no subjects of 
Denmark or Norway, or other parts appertaining to the 
king’s dominions, should either then or thereafter serve 
against the queen.t 

But in what was to be effected by human exertions 
under his own superintendence, the prince was in no 
danger of being disappointed. Two and thirty war 
ships lie made ready at Dunkirk, hired for the same 
purpose five foreign vessels in that harbour, and en¬ 
gaged five more from Hamburgh to rendezvous there. 
Seventy fiat-bottomed boats were fitted out in the little 
river Watene, each to carry thirty horses, with bridges 
for embarking and landing them; and at Nieuport 
about 200 similar vessels, but of smaller size. Here, 
too, he collected store of fascines, and all other materials 
for throwing up intrenchments and constructing sconces. 

* “ Ita vitatum discrimen sola pecuniar a Danis express^ jactiuA; quod 
ipsum taroen et quia rex missos ad se legatos audire. dedignabatur, luesit 
altius multorum animis judicantium minora regna majorum, opibns 
obn oxi a teneri. ”_ Grotius, 105. 
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At Gravelines many thousand casks were got together, 
with cordage or chain-work to connect them, for form¬ 
ing bridges or blocking havens. Stakes for palisades 
also were provided^ horse furniture of every kind, and 
horses for draught "with ordinance and all other neces¬ 
sary provision for the war.” With such neighbours as 
the Zeelanders and tlie English at Flushing, even 
Antwerp did not give him the command of the Scheldt; 
and he was fain, therefore, to deepen and widen some 
of those channels by which Flanders is intersected, that 
ships might be brought,from Antwerp by way of Ghent 
to Bruges, and so to Sluys; or by the Yperlee, which 
had also been deepened, to the other Flemish ports. 
At Nieuport he had thirty companies of Italian troops, 
two of Walloon, and eight of Burgundian. At Dix- 
mude, eighty of Netherlander, sixty Spanish, sixty 
German, and seven of English deserters, under sir 
William Stanley the traitor: each Company consisted 
of 100 men, and better troops were never brought into 
the field than those who served under the prince of 
Parma : 4000 horse were quartered at Courtray, Q00 at 
Watenc. " To this great enterprise and imaginary 
conquest divers princes and noblemen came from divers 
countries; out of Spain came the duke of Pestrana, 
who was said to be the son of lluy Gomez de Silva, but 
was held to be the king’s bastard; the marquis of 
Bourgou, one of the archduke Ferdinand’s sons by Phi- 
lippina Welserine; don Vespasian Gonzagua, of the 
house of Mantua; a great soldier, who had been viceroy 
in Spain; Giovanni de Medici, bastard of Florence ; 
Amedeo,- bastard of Savoy, with many such like, be¬ 
sides others of meaner quality.” * 

These preparations held the States in alarm, the more 
so because the prince endeavoured to make them appre¬ 
hend that his intention was to attack Goes, or Wal- 
cheren, or Tholen ; oi^ all these points they prepared 
for defence, and some were for cutting dykes, and drown¬ 
ing one part of the country for the sake of preserving 
* Grimestone, 999,1000. Bor, 317. 
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the other. But the wiser opinion prevailed, not to incur 
this certain evil till its necessity became evident; and the 
Dutch statesmen inferred that no movement would be 
made here till the great Spanish Armada, news of -which 
was now bruited abroad, should arrive in the narrow seas; 
then they judged it would he joined by the prince of 
Parma’s forces, whether the expedition was intended 
against them, or against England first; whichever were 
attacked, they knew that the subjugation of both was in 
view. For themselves, they stood in little fear of the Spa¬ 
nish fleet, from which the nature of their coast, in great 
measure, would protect them ; but they were in much 
greater clanger from the prince’s flotilla, against which 
their shoals and difficult harbours could afford them no 
security. Straitened as they were for means, and with 
the disadvantage of an unsettled government, they ex¬ 
erted themselves manfully and wisely. All the vessels 
that they could muster were equipped; and after due con¬ 
sultation it was resolved that the larger vessels should 
be stationed between England and the coast of Flan¬ 
ders, outside the shoals, the smaller within the shoals, 
and the flotilla of smacks off Kleeyenburg, or between 
Rammekens and Flushing, according to circumstances. 
Their feelings toward England, notwithstanding the 
ill blood that had been stirred during Leicester’s ad¬ 
ministration, was shown by a medal which they struck 
at this time. On the one side were the arms of England 
and of the United States, and two oxen ploughing; the 
motto Trahite cequo jugo — draw evenly; on the reverse 
two earthen pots floating upon the waves, the motto 
Frangimur si collidimur — if we strike we break.® 
Meantime, though the negotiations at Ostend were still 
carried on in policy by the Spanish commissioners, there 
was on the part of the Spanish government a disdainful 
disregard of secresy as to its intentions, or rather a proud 
manifestation of them, which, if they had been successful, 
might have been called magnanimous. The great king- 
had determined upon putting forth his strength, and 
* Grimestone, 99*. Bor, 318. 
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so confident were his subjects of success, that in the 
accounts which were ostentatiously published of its 
force, they termed it "The most fortunate and invincible 
Armada.” The fleet, according, to the official statement, 
consisted of 130 ships, having on board 19,2,95 soldiers, 
8450 mariners, 2088 galley-slaves, and 2630great pieces 
of brass ; there were, moreover, twenty caravels for the 
service of the fleet, and ten six-oared faluas. The names 
of the most popular Romish saints and invocations appear¬ 
ed in the nomenclature of the ships ; and holier appella¬ 
tions, which ought never to be thus applied, were strangely 
associated with the Great Griffin and the Sea Dog, the 
Cat and the White Falcon. There were in the fleet 
124 volunteers of noble family, having among them 456 
armed servants. There was no noble house in Spain but 
had a son, a brother, or a nephew in the voyage, em¬ 
barked either at their own cost, or in the king’s pay. 
The religioners who embarked for the service of the fleet, 
and for after operations, were 180, consisting of Augusti- 
nians, Franciscans, Dominicans, and Jesuits. Don Martin 
Alarcon embarked, for the good of the heretics, as vicar- 
general of the holy inquisition; and implements of con¬ 
version of a more cogent kind than argument or persua¬ 
sion are said to have been embarked in sufficient quantity. 
The business of reconciling England to the Romish see 
was committed to cardinal Allen, as it had formerly been 
to cardinal Pole, and an English translation of the 
pope’s bull was ready for circulation as soon as a 
landing should be effected. The galleons being above 
sixty in number, were “exceeding great, fair, and strong, 
and built high above the water, like castles, easy, says 
a contemporary writer, to be fought withal, but not so 
easy to board as the English and the Netherland ships ; 
their upper decks were musket proof, and beneath they 
were four or five feet thfck, so as no bullet could pass 
them. Their masts were bound about with oakum, 
or pieces of fazclcd ropes*and armed against all shot. 
The galleasses were goodly great vessels, furnished with 
chambers, chapels, towers, pulpits, and such like : they 
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rowed like galleys, with exceeding great oars, each hav¬ 
ing 300 slaves, and were able to do much harm with their 
great ordnance.” In place of the marquez de Santa Cruz, 
who was dead, the duque del Medina Sidonia was general 
of this great armament; Don Juan Martinez de Ricalde, 
admiral. * 

In whatever spirit of vengeance this expedition was 
undertaken, and with whatever ambitious views on the 
part of Philip, it cannot he doubted but that he believed 
himself to be engaged in a religious wav, and that a 
great proportion of the army embarked with as full a 
persuasion that they were engaging in God’s service, as 
the first crusaders felt when they set forth for the Holy 
Land. The duque of Medina Sidonia, in the general 
orders issued before bis embarkation, said, 16 First, and 
before all things, it is to be understood by all in this 
army, from the highest to the lowest, that the principal 
cause which hath moved the king his majesty to under¬ 
take this voyage, hath been and is to serve God, and to 
bring hack unto his church a great many contrite souls, 
now; oppressed by the heretics, enemies to our holy ca¬ 
tholic .faith. And for that every one may fix his eyes 
upon this mark, as we are bound, I do command, and 
much desire every one to enjoin those who are under his 
charge, that before they embark, they he shriven and 
receive the sacrament, with due contrition for their sins; 
which if it be done, and we are zealous to do unto him 
such great service, God will be with us, and conduct us 
to his great glory, which is what particularly and prin¬ 
cipally is intended.” Strict command was given that no 
one should blaspheme or rage against God, or Our Lady, 
or any of the saints, on pain of condign punishment; 
“ oaths of less quality,” were to be punished by depri¬ 
vation of wine, or otherwise, as might seem fitting. 
Gaming was forbidden, as a provocation to this and 
other sins; and all quarrel^ between any persons of 
what quality soever, were to be suppressed and sus¬ 
pended, as well by sea as by land, even though they 
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were old quarrels, so long as the expedition lasted.' 
Any breach of, this truce and forbearance of arms was 
to be accounted as high treason, and punished with 
death. For further security, it was declared that on 
board the ships nothing should be offered to the disgrace 
of any man, and that whatever happened on board, no 
disgrace nor reproach should be imputed to any one on 
that account; moreover, no one might wear a dagger, 
or thwart any one, or give any provocation. “ And for 
that it was known that great inconvenience and offence 
unto God arose from consenting that, common women, 
and such like, went in such armies,” none were to be 
embarked: if any person sought to carry them, the 
captains and masters of the ships were ordered not to 
consent thereto: whosoever did thus, or dissembled 
therewith, was to be grievously punished. 1 ■ Every ship's 
company was to give the good_morrow at day-bteak, 
by the main-mast, according to custom; and, at evening, 
the Ave Maria, and some days the Salve Jtegiiw, or 
at least on Saturdays, with a litany. A litany had been 
composed for the occasion, in'which all archangels, 
angels, and saints were invoked to assist with their 
prayers against the English heretics and enemies of the 
faith. Should it happen because of the wind, that the 
word could not be given by the admiral, in such case 
the following words were appointed for the days of the 
week in order, — Jesus, the Holy Ghost, the Holy 
Trinity, Santiago, the Angels, All Saints, Our Lady. 
No men ever set forth upon a bad cause with better will, 
nor under a stronger delusion of perverted faith. 

As needful preparations for action, the gunners were 
instructed to have half-butts, filled with water and 
vinegar * as usual, “with bonnets, old sails, and wet. 
mantles, to defend fire^;” and to have shot made in 
good quantity, and powder and match “ready, by 
weight, measure, and length and all'soldiers to have 
‘ their room clean and unpestered of chests ;” “ and for 

* Hail then the wildfire, which was still in me, been derived from that 
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that the mariners must resort unto their work, tackle, 
and navigation/' their lodgings were to be on the upper 
works of the poop and forecastle, otherwise the soldiers 
would trouble them in the voyage. “ The artillery,” 
said the instructions, " must stand in very good order,, 
and reparted among the gunners, being all charged with 
their balls; and nigh unto every piece his locker, 
wherein to put his shot and necessaries; and to have 
great care to the cartridges of every piece, for not chang¬ 
ing, and not taking fire ; and that the ladles and sponges 
be ready at hand. Every ship shall carry two boats- 
lading of stones, to throw to profit, in the time of fight, 
on the deck, forecastle, or tops, according to his burden ; 
and shall carry two half-pipes, to fill them with water 
in the day of battle, and repart them among the ord¬ 
nance, or other places as shall be thought necessary, 
and nigh unto them, old clothes and coverings, which, 
with wetting, may destroy any kind of fire.” The wild¬ 
fire was to be intrusted only to those who understood 
well how to use it, “ otherwise it might happen to great 
danger.” That there might be no excuse for neglecting 
these orders, on pretence of ignorance concerning them, 
they were to be publicly read, thrice a week, in every 
ship, by the purser. 

Meantime Elizabeth and her wakeful ministers were 
well aware of the danger, and seeing it in its whole 
extent, they prepared to meet it with right English 
spirit. The lord lieutenants of the several counties 
were required, by circular letters from the queen, to 
“ call together the best sort of gentlemen under their 
lieutenancy, and to declare unto them these great pre¬ 
parations and arrogant tlireatenings, now burst forth in 
action upon the seas, wherein every man’s particular 
state, in the highest degree, could be touched in respect 
of country, liberty, wives, children, lauds, lives, and 
(which was specially to be regarded) the profession of 
the true and sincere religion of Christ. And to lay 
before them the infinite and unspeakable miseries that 
would fall out upon any such change, which miseries 
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were evidently seen by the fruits,of th^t hard and cruel 
government holden in countries not far distant. We do 
look/’ said the queen, “that the most part of them 
should have, upon this instant extraordinary occasion, a 
larger proportion of furniture, both for horsemen and 
footmen, but especially horsemen, than hath been certi¬ 
fied ; thereby «to be in their best strength against any at¬ 
tempt, or to be employed about our own person, or 
otherwise. Hereunto as we doubt not but by your good 
endeavours they will be the rather comformable, so also 
we assure ourselves, that Almighty God will so bless 
these their loyal hearts borne towards us, their loving 
sovereign, and their natural country, that all the at¬ 
tempts of any enemy whatsoever shall be made void 
and frustrate, to their confusion, your comfort, and to 
God’s high glory.” * Letters, also, were addressed by the 
council to the nobility, because, in the directions given 
of late years for mustering, arming, and training all 
persons, there had been ho special ones to the nobles, 
her majesty having “ certainly supposed that it was the 
natural disposition of the nobility, without direction, to 
be armed, both for themselves, and for furniture of 
horsemen and footmen, according to their ability. The 
council, therefore, having a more certain knowledge than 
by common report, of what preparations were made beyond 
the seas, very likely for the offence of this realm, re¬ 
quired each lord, to whom this communication was 
addressed, to receive it as one whom her majesty trusted, 
and as an argument of special love. And in regard 
thereof,” the letter proceeds, “ we do not doubt but that 
your lordship, with all the speed you can possible, will 
be furnished w r ith armouf and u'eapon meet for your 
calling • and of your servants and able tenants that are 
hot already enrolled in tlje general musters of the coun¬ 
try as special trained persons, to make as many horse¬ 
men as you can, both fo; lances and light horsemen. 
And for the more increase of horsemen, for want of suffi¬ 
cient number of great horse or geldings, we think your 
* Stryi*. Api>. I* 
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lordship may do v eil to increase your number, if you 
shall provide able men with petronels upon horses of 
smaller stature.’’* 

.A contemporary relates, that “all the noblemen in 
the realm, from cast to west, from north to south, ex¬ 
cepting such only as could not be absent from their 
charge in the country, and some few that were not able 
to make forces according tq their desire, came to the 
queen, bringing with them, according to their degrees, 
and to the uttermost of their power, goodjy bands of 
horsemen, both lances, light horsemen, and such other 
as are termed carbines or argelatiers, lodging their bands 
round about London, and maintaining them in pay at 
their own charges. And of these noblemen, many 
showed the bands of their horsemen before the queen, 
in the fields afore her own gate, to the great marvel of 
men ; for that the number of them was so great, and so 
well armed and horsed, that, knowing they were no parcel 
of the horsemen limited in every country, it was thought 
there had not been so many spare horses of such valour 
in the whole Tealm, except the north pan towards Scot¬ 
land, whose forces consist chiefly of horse;” The first 
who presented himself and his retainers to the queen 
was a Roman catholic peer, the viscount Mountague, who 
at this time professed his resolution, “ though he was 
very sickly, and in age, to live and die in defence of the 
queen and of his country, against all invaders, whether 
it were pope, king, or potentate whatsoever ; and in 
that quarrel to hazard his life, his children, his lands, 
and goods. And to show his mind .agreeably thereto, 
he came personally himself before the queen with his 
hand of horsemen, being almost 200, the same being 
led by his own sons ; and with them a young child, very 
comely, seated on horseback, being the heir of his house, : 
that is, the eldest son to his son and heir : a matter 
much noted of many, to see a, grandfather, father, and 
son at one time on horseback, afore a queen, for her 
service.”t 
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The clergy also were called upon by the primate, 
archbishop Whitgift. "Being members/’ he said, " of 
one and the self-same commonweal, and embarked in 
the like common danger with others, if not more, in 
respect of our calling and public profession of religion, 
whereby we are also bound to go before others, as well 
in word as good example; we are, therefore, to re¬ 
member, and advisedly to weigh with ourselves, what 
dutiful forwardness against these extraordinary im¬ 
minent dangers, of very congruence, is expected at our 
hands, for the defence of our gracious sovereign, our 
selves, our families, and country. And, beside the very 
good expectation of the best, the stirring up of those 
which otherwise are but slow to further such service, 
and the discouraging of the common enemy, our will¬ 
ing readiness herein will be a good means also to stop 
the mouths of sueh as do think those temporal blessings, 
which God hath in mercy bestowed upon ns, to he 
too much-; and, therefore, spare not in grudging man¬ 
ner to say that themselves are forced, to their great 
charges, to fight for us, while we live quietly at home, 
without providing any munition in these public perils.” 
He required the bishops, therefore, as the letter of the 
council required him, " effectually to deal with those of 
their cathedral churches, and other beneficed men in 
their dioceses, hut especially such as were of better abi¬ 
lity, for the furnishing of themselves with lances, light 
horses, petronels on horseback, muskets, calivers, pikes, 
halberds, hills, or bows and arrows, as in regard of their 
several abilities might he thought most convenient: and 
he desired them, by all good persuasions, to move such 
ecclesiastical persons to he ready 'with all free and volun¬ 
tary provision of man, horse, and furniture. This 
present necessary service,” he said, "being no great 
charge, and so expedient for everyone to have in readi¬ 
ness, for the defence of*his own . person, house, ami 
family, upon any sudden occasion.”* 

The appeal from sueli a queen to such a nation was 
* Stryj*’* Wliilgifl, book iii. A|>p. »w>. 58. 
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answered with just and enthusiastic loyalty. The city 
of London set an example worthy of London, such as 
the metropolis then was. When its aid was asked, the 
lord mayor .requested that the council would state what 
would he deemed requisite. Accordingly, 5000 men 
and fifteen ships were required. The lord mayor asked 
two days for deliberation, and then, in the name of the 
city, prayed that the queen would accept of twice those 
numbers. Six thousand were immediately trained and 
regimented, being armed with musquets, pikes, calivers, 
and bills: the other 4000 were armed and put in rea¬ 
diness, and 10,000 more were reported as able men. 
The artillery company, which had originated about three 
years before, proved singularly. useful now. At that 
time “ certain gallant, active, and forward citizens,” 
says, the old historian of London, “ having had experi¬ 
ence, both abroad and at home, voluntarily exercised 
themselves and trained others, for the ready use of war ; 
so that there were almost 300 merchants, and others of 
the like quality, very sufficient and skilful to train and 
teach common soldiers the managing of their pieces, 
pikes, and halberds, and to march, countermarch, and 
ring. These merchants met every Tuesday to prac¬ 
tise all points of -war. Every man by turn bore or¬ 
derly office, from the corporal to the captain. Some of 
them had now charge of men in the great camp, and 
were generally called captains of the artillery garden.” 
Most erroneously had cardinal Allen, and the king of 
Spain, and the pope judged, when they thought that Eli¬ 
zabeth and the English nation were to be intimidated by 
a displayof overpowering force, and denunciations “that 
the realm should be invaded and conquered, that the 
queen should be destroyed, and all the nobility and 
men of reputation, of honour, and wealth, who should 
obey her, and defend her, and would withstand the in¬ 
vasion, should, with all thek; families, be rooted out, 
and their places, their honours, their houses, and their 
lands bestowed upon the conquerors!” For “these 
things were universally so odiously taken, that the 
hearts of all sorts of people were inflamed, — some with 
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ire, some with fear ; hut all sorts., almost without ex¬ 
ception, resolved to venture their lives for the with¬ 
standing of all manner of conquest.” The people, 
firmly devoted as they were to their magnanimous and 
excellent queen, were, by such insolent threats, "tho¬ 
roughly irritated,” says a contemporary, to stir up 
their whole forces for their defence against such prog¬ 
nosticated conquests ; so that, in a very short time, all 
her whole realm, and every corner, were furnished with 
armed men, on horseback and on foot; and those con¬ 
tinually trained, exercised, and put into hands, in war¬ 
like manner, as in no age ever was before in this realm. 
There was no sparing of money to provide horse, ar¬ 
mour, weapons, powder, and all necessaries ; no, nor 
ivant of'provision' of pioneers, carriages, and victuals, 
in every county of the realm, without exception, to at¬ 
tend upon the armies. And to this general furniture 
every man voluntarily offered, very many their services 
personally without wages, others money for armour and 
weapons, and to wage soldiers : a matter strange, and 
never the like heard of in this realm or elsewhere. And 
this general reason moved all men to large contributions, 
that when a conquest was to be withstood wherein all 
should be lost, if was no time to spare a portion.”* 
There were some who advised the queen to place no 
reliance upon any means of maritime defence, hut to 
expect the enemy’s coming, and " welcome him with a 
land battle,” as her father had resolved to do when he 
was threatened with invasion by a superior fleet; and as 
was intended in the time of the French Armada, in Rich¬ 
ard IL’s reign. But Elizabeth, though her reliance was 
not upon any human strength, knew the worth of her 
seamen, and omitted none of those means of defence with 
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which God and nature had provided her. The com¬ 
mand of the whole fleet she gave to Charles lord Howard 
of Effingham, who had been appointed lord high ad¬ 
miral three years before, on the death of the earl of Lin¬ 
coln, Edward Clinton.* That office cc seemed to have 
become almost hereditary in the Howard family. The 
queen had a great persuasion of his fortunate conduct, 
and knew him to be of a moderate and noble com-age, 
skilful in sea matters, wary and provident, valiant and 
courageous, industrious and active, and of great autho¬ 
rity and esteem among the sailors.” Him she sent early 
in the year to the western coast with the main body of 
the fleet; Drake, who was her vice-admiral, joined him 
here/and Hawkins and Frobisher (great names in naval 
history) were in this division. Lord Henry Seymour, 
second son of the 'duke pf Somerset, was ordered to 
lie off the coast of Flanders with 40 ships, Dutch 
and English; blockade the enemy’s ports there; and 
prevent the prince of Parma from forming a junction 
with the Armada from Spain. Ten years before this 
time the royal navy consisted of no more than 24 ships 
of all sizes, the largest being of 1000 tons, the smallest 
under 60; all the ships throughout England of 100 
tons and upwards were but 135, and all under 100 
and above 40 tons were 6‘56.t But if the ten years 
which had elapsed had done little toward the augment¬ 
ation of the royal navy, it had added more than any 
preceding century to the maritime strength of the 
country in that race of sailors which had been trained 
up in adventurous expeditions to the new world. The 
whole number of ships collected for the defence of the 
country on this great occasion was 191 , the number 
of seamen 17,472, the amount of tonnage 31,985. 
Eighteen of these ships were volunteers. There was 
one ship in the fleet (the Triumph) of 1100 tons, one 
of 1000, one of 900 , two of c 800 each, three of 600, 
and five of 500, five of 400, six of 300, six of 250, 
twenty of 200: all the rest were smaller. But, in 
the Armada, though there were only three ships that 

* Camden, 325. t Campbell, i. SSI. 
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exceeded in size the Triumph, there were no fewer than 
45 between 6'00 and 1000 tons burden ; and though the 
English fleet outnumbered the Armada nearly by sixty 
sail, its tonnage amounted not to one half of that of the 
enemy.* 

For the land defence, somewhat -more than 100,000 
men were called out, regimented and armed, but only 
half of them were trained. Of these the cavalry, with 
the pioneers, amounted to 14,000. This was exclu¬ 
sive of the force upon the borders, and of the Yorkshire 
force, which was reserved for service northward. 20,000 
men were disposed along the southern coast; an army 
of 45,000 was collected under the earl of Huns- 
don to guard the queen’s person, who, in case of the 
invaders’ success, if she escaped from that malignant 
treason which had so often threatened her life, was to 
have been placed at the pope’s disposal. The band 
of pensioners was attached to this army. Another was 
formed at Tilbury under Leicester: it consisted of 1000 
horse, «nd 22,000 foot; and 2000 troops were requested 
and obtained from Holland to act with this force, which 
was specially intended to engage the prince of Parma, 
it being understood that London was the point for which 
he would immediately aim. “ The Hollanders,” says 
Stowe, “ came roundly in,with threescore sail,brave ships 
of war, fierce and full of spleen, not so much for Eng¬ 
land’s aid, as in just occasion for their own defence; 
these men foreseeing the greatness of the danger that 
might ensue, if the Spaniards should chance to win the 
day, and get the mastery over them; in due regard 
whereof their manly courage was inferior to none.” 
Both sides of the river were fortified under the direction 
of Federico Giambelli, an Italian deserter from the 
Spanish service, who invented the famous fire-ships, or 
rather floating mines, employed against the prince 
of Parma over the Scheldt at the siege of Antwerp. 
Gravesend was fortified, and western barges brought 
thither with the twofold intent of constructing a bridge 
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like that of Antwerp, for blocking the river, and 
affording a passage for horse and foot between Kent and 
Essex, as occasion might require. Arthur lord Grey 
of Wilton, sir Francis Knolles, sir John Norris, sir 
Richard Bingham, and sir Roger Williams, were ap¬ 
pointed, as experienced soldiers, to consult upon the best 
means of defence. They advised that the most con¬ 
venient landing-places for the enemy, whether coming 
from Spain, or from the Low Countries, should be well 
manned and fortified, namely, Milford Haven, Fal¬ 
mouth,’ Plymouth, Portland, the Isle of Wight, Ports¬ 
mouth, that open coast of Kent which we call the Downs, 
the Thames 'mouth, Harwich, Yarmouth, Hull. And 
that the trained bands all along the maritime counties 
should meet in arms upon a signal given, to defend the 
said parts, and do their best to prohibit the enemy's 
landing. And if the enemy did land, to lay all the 
country waste round about, and spoil all things that 
might be of any use to them ; that so they might find 
no food but what they brought with them on their 
shoulders; and to busy the enemy night and day with 
continual alarms, so as to give them no rest; but not 
to put it to the hazard of a battle, till more commanders 
with their companies were come to them, — one com¬ 
mander being nominated in every shire.”* 

The bull, cardinal Allen’s treasonable appeal to the 
English - Romanists, and the opinion confidently ex¬ 
pressed in Spain, that they would, as soon as Spanish 
aid afforded them opportunity, cast off the queen’s yoke, 
and attempt something memorable for her destruction t, 
had rendered them objects of suspicion; and there were 
evil counsellors who argued that the Spaniards abroad 
were not so much to be feared as the papists at home; 
that no invasion would be attempted were it not in 
reliance upon their co-operation; and, therefore, that 
for the sake of public safety, fhe heads of this dangerous 
party ought to be taken off; alleging, as an example, that 
in Henry VIII.’s time,when 3 at the pope’s instigation, 
t * Camden, 406,. 'f Strype, vot iii. p. 33. 




the emperor and the king of France were about to invade 
England, their intention was abandoned as soon as he 
had put to death the persons whom he suspected of 
favouring it. This Elizabeth justly condemned as 
wicked counsel: on account, however, of the general 
murmurs, she thought it prudent not only to secure the 
priests and seminarists, but to commit some of the princi¬ 
pal laity to custody, part in Wisbeach castle, others in the 
bishop’s palace at Ely.* This was not an indiscriminate 
measure, nor can it be judged from the event to have 
been a needless one ; for, after the failure of the armada, 
when they might have been enlarged upon signing a 
bond, they took exception at a clause in it engaging 
“ for their good behaviour to the queen and the state,” 
because, they said, it seemed to- touch them in credit ; 
they offered a form of their own, which was properly 
.suspected of some mental reservation; and, in fact, 
three of the persons tvlio were thus committed were 
afterwards engaged in the gunpowder plot. 

While all human means for defence were provided 
by the queen and her wise ministers, they did not neg¬ 
lect to implore that aid without which all human means 
would have been unavailing. A form of prayer,‘^ne¬ 
cessary for the present time and state,” was set forth, 
and enjoined to be used, on Wednesdays and Fridays 
every week, in all parish churches. “ One of these 
prayers deserves,” says Strype, (i to be recorded, in eter¬ 
nal memory of this imminent national danger:” it ran 
thus : — •'O Lord God of Hosts, most loving and mer¬ 
ciful Father, we, thy humble servants, prostrate our¬ 
selves before thy Divine Majesty, most heartily beseeching 
thee to gr&nt unto us true repentance for our sins past; 
namely, for our unthankfulness, contempt of thy word, 
lack of .compassion toward, the afflicted, envy, malice, 
strife and. contention among ourselves, and for all other 
our iniquities. Lord, <Jpal not witli ns as we have de- 
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ledge, O Lord, with all humble and hearty thanks, thy 
wonderful and great benefits, which thou hast bestowed 
upon this thy church and people of England, in giving 
unto us, without all desert on our part, not only peace 
and quietness, hut also in preserving our most gracious 
queen, thine handmaid, so miraculously from so many 
conspiracies, perils, and dangers. We do instantly be¬ 
seech thee, of thy gracious goodness, to be merciful to 
thy church militant here upon earth; and, as at this 
time, compassed about with most strong and subtle ad¬ 
versaries. And especially, O Lord, let thine enemies 
know, and make them confess, that thou hast received 
England, (which they, most of all for thy Gospel’s sake, 
do malign,) into thine own protection. Set, we pray 
thee, O Lord, a wall about it, and evermore mightily 
defend it. Let it be a comfort to the afflicted, an help 
to the oppressed, a defence to thy church and people 
persecuted abroad. And, forasmuch as thy cause is now 
in hand, - we beseech thee to direct and go before our 
armies, both by sea and land. Bless and prosper them, 
and grant unto them, O Lord, thy good and honourable 
success and victory, as thou didst to Abraham and his 
company against the four mighty kings; to Joshua, 
against the five kings, and against Amalek; and to 
David, against the strong and mighty-armed Goliath; 
and as thou usest to do to thy children when they please 
thee. We acknowledge all power, strength, and victory 
to come from thee. Some put their trust in chariots, 
and some in horses,; but we will remember thy name, 
O Lord our God! Thou bringest the counsel of the 
heathen to nought, and makest the devices of the people 
to be of none effect. There is no king that can be saved 
by the multitude of an host; neither is any mighty man 
delivered by much strength, therefore we pray unto 
thee, O Lord! thou art our help and our shield! ” * 
“ This,” says Strype, “ we may call a prayer of faith, 
in regard of the strong hopes of success to be granted 
to this kingdom professing the Gospel.” And such is 
, „ * Strype, vol.iii. p.2. 15—17. 
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the emphatic and scriptural language in which the 
prayers of the church of England have always been 
composed; such the sober and earnest devotion which 
they breathe; such the spirit of Christian humility in 
which they are conceived. 

History never impresses itself so strongly on the ima¬ 
gination, as when, in great emergencies, it presents us 
with the hopes and feelings of the people in their own 
words. Never, indeed, had England been threatened 
with an equal danger since the Norman conquest; 
that Was a danger of which there was no general ap¬ 
prehension throughout the nation ; nor was it in itself 
so formidable; and even the evils which it brought 
upon the Anglo-Saxon people were light in comparison 
with the horrors of a Romish persecution, and a war 
such as that which was then raging in the Netherlands, 
when there were no such defensive advantages as the 
Netherlanders possessed in their strong places and the 
nature of their country. If ever national prayers pro¬ 
ceeded from the heart of a nation, it was at this mo¬ 
mentous crisis. One of the most passionate was framed 
in these words: c: For preservation and success against 
the Spanish navy and forces. ff O Lord God, heavenly 
Father, without whose providence nothing proceedeth, 
and without whose mercy nothing is saved; in whose 
power lie the hearts of princes, and the end of all their 
actions; have mercy upon thine afflicted church, and 
especially regard Elizabeth, our most excellent queen, 
to whom thy dispersed flock do -fly, in the anguish of 
their souls, and in the zeal of thy truth. Behold how 
the princes of the nations do band themselves against 
her, because she laboureth to purge thy sanctuary, and 
that thy holy church may live in security. Consider, O 
Lord, how long thy servant hath laboured to them for 
peace, but how proudly they prepare themselves unto 
battle. Arise, therefor#; maintain thine own cause, 
and judge thou between her and her enemies. She 
seeketh not her own honour, but thine; nor the do¬ 
minions of others, but a just defence of herself; not the 
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shedding of Christian bloody but the saving of' poor 
afflicted souls. Come down, therefore, come down, and 
deliver thy people by her. To vanquish is all one with 
thee, by few or by many, by want or by wealth, by 
weakness or by strength. O ! possess the hearts of our 
enemies with a fear of thy servants. The cause is 
thine, the enemies thine, the afflicted thine: the honour, 
victory, and triumph shall be thine. Consider, Lord, 
the end of our enterprises. Be present with us in our 
armies, and make a joyful peace for thy Christians. 
And now, since in this extreme necessity, thou hast put 
into the heart of thy servant Deborah, to provide strength 
to withstand the pride of Sisera and his adherents, bless 
thou all her forces by sea and land. Grant all her 
people one heart, one mind, and one strength, to defend 
her person, her kingdom, and thy true religion. Give 
unto all her council and captains wisdom, wariness, and 
courage, that they may speedily prevent the devices, and 
valiantly withstand the forces of all our enemies ; that 
the fame of thy Gospel may be spread unto the ends of 
the world. We crave this in thy mercy, O heavenly 
Father, for the precious death of thy dear Son, Jesus 
Christ. Amen.”* 

In this faith, with these preparations, and with a 
national spirit thus roused, the queen and the English 
people awaited the coining of the enemy. It was to¬ 
wards the latter end of May i' that the then called 
Invincible Armada sailed from the Tagus for Coruna, 
there to take on board the remainder of the land forces 
and stores. Cardinal Albert of Austria, then viceroy of 
Portugal, gave it his solemn blessing before it departed, 
and it set forth with all the confidence $ that could be 
derived from military and naval strength, and an entire 
belief that all the saints in tliq Romish Litany would 

* Strype, book ii. App.no. 54. 

f .Most of the old accounts say the 19th. f One -which Mr. Turner follows 
makes it the 25th.. The Dutch writers the 29th or 30th, and with this 
Camden agrees; but the earliest date accords with the account given to 
Drake by the hulk from S. Lucar. 

$ “ With the greatest pride and glory,” says sir W. Monsey, “and least 
doubt of victory that ever any nation did.” P. 156. 
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befriend it. On the 30th/the lord admiral and sir 
Francis Drake sailed from Plymouth: their fleet 
tc amounted to 100 sail, whereof 15 were victuallers, 
and 9 voluntaries of Devonshire gentlemen, many a 
serviceable man returning hack for lack of employment 
or place.” The easterly wind with which they set 
forth “ continued but a short time ; yet, nevertheless/’ 
says Drake, “ all men were so willing of service, and 
none more than my. lord admiral himself, that we 
endured a great storm (considering the time of the 
year), with the wind southerly and at south-west, for 
seven days; and longer we had, had not the wind' 
come westwardly, and that so much, as in keeping sea, 
we should have been put to leeward of Plymouth, either 
for Portland or Wight, which places had not been so 
meet, either for the meeting of the enemy, or relieving 
ourselves of those wants which daily will be in so great 
an army of ships.” He had met with intelligence 
that the enemy were at sea, and he inferred that either 
they would very shortly be heard of, or else go to 
Coruna, and there “ make their full rendezvous.” “ I 
assure your good lordship,” said he in his letter to Bur¬ 
leigh, Cf and protest it before God, that I find my lord 
admiral so well affected for all honourable services in 
this action, as it doth assure all his followers of good suc¬ 
cess and hope of victory. Thus humbly taking my leave 
of your good lordship, I daily pray to God to bless her 
majesty, and to give us grace to fear him. So shall we 
not need to doubt the enemy, although they be many. 
From aboard her majesty’s good ship the Revenge, 
riding in Plymouth Sound, this 6’th of June, 1588. 
Your good lordship’s very ready to be commanded, 
Francis Drake.” This was the first despatch relating 
to the operations of this great campaign. 

The storm which ifie English encountered dismasted 
some of the enemy’s slyps, dispersed others, and occa¬ 
sioned the loss of lour Portugueze galleys. One sunk; a 
Welshman, David Gwynne* by name, who had been a 

* Hakluyt, 5<X>. Speed, S.W. Bor. 021, ;>22. In Hie latter .nithc 
details are given. 


or the 
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galley-slave among these merciless people eleven years, 
took the opportunity of regaining his liberty, and made 
himself master of another, captured one galley with it, 
was joined by a third, in which the slaves were en¬ 
couraged to rise by his example, and carried the three 
into a French port. The Armada, after this ominous 
commencement of the voyage, put back to Coruna ; the 
lord admiral having received intelligence that it was 
broken in the storm, concluded rightly that its “ storm- 
shaken” ships would return thither, and he set sail with 
the first fair wind, hoping to attack them in the har¬ 
bour. But when he was not far from the coast of 
Spain, the wind came suddenly about into the south; 
and he, lest they should effect their passage with that 
wind, unperceived, returned to the entrance of the 
Channel. “ I myself,” he wrote, “ do lie in the midst 
of the Channel, with the greatest force ; sir Francis 
Drake hath twenty ships, and four or five pinnaces, 
which lie towards Ushant; and Mr. Hawkins, with as 
many more, lieth towards Scilly. Thus we are fain to 
do, or else with this wind they might pass us by, and 
we never the wiser.—-The Sleeve is another manner of 
thing than it was taken for: we find it by experience 
and daily observation to he 100 miles over: a large 
room for me to look unto! ” * Y et the delay of the enemy, 
and the report of what they had suffered, not from the 
storm alone, but also from sickness, deceived both the 
admiral and the government; the ships withdrew, some 
to the coast of Ireland, the admiral, with the greater 
part of the fleet, to Plymouth, where the men were 
allowed to come ashore. Many of them were discharged 1’, 
and the officers amused themselves with revels, dancing, 
howling, and making merry.” The queen was verily 
persuaded that the invasion was ( not to he looked for 
this yean; and in that rash confidence the secretary 
Walsingham wrote to the admiral to send back four of 
the tallest ships-royal, ■ as if the war for that season were 
surely at an end. Happily for England, and most 
* Turner, 675. n. t Monson, 157. 
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lionourably for himself, the lord Effingham, though he 
had relaxed his vigilance, saw how perilous it was to 
act as if all were safe. lie humbly entreated that 
nothing might be lightly credited in so weighty a 
matter, and that he might retain these ships, though 
it should be at his own cost. This was no empty 
show of disinterested zeal; for if the service of those 
ships had not been called for, there can be little doubt, 
that in the rigid parsimony of Elizabeth’s government, 
he would have been called upon to pay the costs.* 
Meantime the Armada, having completely refitted, 
sailed from Corufia on the 12th of July. Theduque de 
Medina Sidoniaf had been ordered to keep along the 
coasts of Bretagne and Normandy; and if he met with 
the English fleet, to keep on the defensive, and avoid 
an action ; and to repair to the road of Calais, there to 
wait for the prince of Parma: when their junction 
should have been effected, he was then to open the 
sealed instructions, which were directed to both. But 
as the news of the damage which he had sustained misled 
the English government, so did the information which he 
received thattheEnglish were off their guard induce him to 
depart from his orders; “ yet this was not done without 
some difficulty, for the council was divided in opinion ; 
some held it best to observe the king’s commands, 
others not to lose the opportunity of surprising our 
fleet in harbour, and burning and destroying it. This 
course was strongly advised by Diego Flores de Valdez, 
on whom the duke most relied, because of his expe¬ 
rience ; and with that determination they steered their 
course for England. The first land with which they 
fell in was the Lizard: they mistook it for the 
Ham’s-head ; and “ night being at hand, they tacked 
off to sea, making account in the morning to attempt 
the ships in Plymouth.” t One Thomas Fleming, a 

* “ A man employed ratherdor his birth than experience; for so many 
dukes, marquisses, and earls voluntarily going, would have repined to have 
been commanded by a man of less quality than themselves.” — Monson. 

f Camden, 410. 

j Monson, In a discourse of sir Robert Slingsby’sit is said, had it not 
been for the English privateer Fleming, Valdez his counsel to burn our fleet 
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lucky pirate, had got sight of them off the Lizard', and 
hastened to Plymouth with the intelligence; — it was 
of such importance, that he obtained his pardon for 
it, and a pension during life. It had been little looked 
for,■— and the wind at that time “ blew stiffly into the 
harbour.” All hands were got on board with all speed ; 
the ships were warped out with great difficulty, “ but 
indeed with singular diligence and industry, and with 
admirable alacrity of the seamen, whom the lord ad¬ 
miral encouraged at their halser-work, towing at a cable 
with his own hands. “ I dare boldly say,” says Fuller, 
“ that he drew more, though not by his person, by his 
presence and example, than any ten in the place.” He 
got out himself that night, with only six ships; some 
four and twenty came out on the morrow, and with 
these, though they were some of the smallest of the 
fleet, he stood out to meet the-enemy, resolving to im¬ 
pede their progress at all hazards. , 

July The next day the Armada was seen, “ with lofty 
20 - turrets like 5 castles, in front like a half-moon; the wings 
thereof spreading out about the length of seven miles, 
sailing very slowly, though with full sails, the winds,” 
says Camden, “ being as it were weary .with wafting 
them, and the ocean groaning under their weight.” The 
intent of surprising the fleet in harbour being frustrated, 
they passed Plymouth, the English willingly suffering. 
them to pass, that they might chace them in the rear, 
.July with a foreright wind. And on the morrow, the lord 
21 • admiral sending the Defiance pinnace forward, denounced 
War* by discharging her ordnance, and presently his 
own ship, the Ark Royal, thundered thick and furiously 


as they lay in .harbour without men, had taken effect. The Spaniards’ 
ignorance in sea affairs, taking the Lizard for the Ramshead, and tacking 
off that night, lost their opportunity of destroying our fleet in Plymouth 
sound. And although king- Philip’s counsel for his fleet to sail along the 
coast of France was great and good, yet being to be put in practice by 
gentlemen ignorant in sea affairs, and preferred only for their birth, it 
lost the effect it might have had, and totally overthrew all their design,’’ 
— Char-nock, Preface, Ixxvi. 

* “ Fire, smoke, and echoing cannons,” says Speed, “ began the parley ; 
and bullets, most, freely interchanged between them, were messengers of 
each other’s mind.” 
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upon what he supposed to be the general’s ship, hut it 
proved to he the vice-admiral's, Alonso de Leyva’s. 
Soon after, Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher played 
stoutly with their ordnance upon the rear of the enemy 
where Recalde, the admiral, commanded ; that officer 
endeavoured to prevent liis ships from flying to the main 
fleet, till his own ship was rendered, nearly unservice¬ 
able, and he was then fain, “ with much ado,” to hasten 
thither himself. “ The duque then gathered together his 
fleet, which was scattered this way and that way, and 
hoisting more sail, held on his course with what speed 
he could. Neither could he do any other, seeing both 
the wind favoured the English, and their ships would 
turn about with incredible celerity which way soever 
they pleased to charge, wind, and tack about, again.”. 
The Spaniards then felt a cause of weakness in their 
excess of strength, “ their great ships being powerful to 
defend but not to offend, to stand but not to move, and 
therefore far unfit for fight in those narrow seas ; then- 
enemies nimble, and ready at all sides to annoy them, 
and as apt to escape harm themselves, by being low 
built, and easily shot over. Therefore they gathered 
themselves close in form of a half-moon, and slackened 
sail, that their whole fleet might keep together. After 
a smart fight, in which he had injured the enemy much, 
and suffered little or no hurt himself, lord Effingham 
gave over the action, because forty of his ships were 
not yet come up, having scarcely indeed got out of the 
haven.* 

During the night, the St. Catalina, which had suffered 
greatly, was taken into the midst of the fleet to be re¬ 
paired; and Oquendo’s ship (of 800 tons) was set on 
.fire, (it is. said) by a Flemish gunner, whose wife had 
th.'.Ai abused and himself outraged by the commanding 
officer of the troops on'board. It was part of their ge¬ 
neral orders, that if any ship took fire, those that were 
near were to make from her, sending, however, their 
boats to succour her; this was so well observed that no 
* Hakluyt, 595. Spced,S60. Camden, 411. 
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other ship was injured, and the fire was quenched, though 
not before the upper works were consumed ; but more 
diligence than humanity was shown in this, for after 
taking out whatever was of value that could be saved, 
when they abandoned the hulk they left in it some fifty 
of their countrymen, “ miserably hurt." That night, 
also, in the confusion which this fire occasioned, Valdez’s 
galleon ran foul of another ship, broke her foremast, and 
was left behind, and none coming to her assistance, 
Cf the sea being tempestuous and the night dark," the 
lord admiral supposed that the men had been taken out, 
and without tarrying to take possession of the prize, 
passed on with the Bear and the Mary Wolf, that he might 
not lose sight of the enemy in the darkness. He thought 
that he was following Drake’s ship, which ought to 
have carried the lanthern that night; it proved to be a 
Spanish light, and in the morning he found himself in 
the midst of the enemy’s fleet, “ but when he perceived 
it, he cleanly conveyed himself out of that great danger.” 
In the eagerness of hope Drake had forgotten or dis¬ 
regarded his orders, and engaged in close pursuit of 
five great ships, which he supposed to be enemies, but 
which, when he came up with them, proved to be Easter¬ 
lings, holding their course by these contending fleets, 
and protected by them from all danger of pirates. But 
the whole of the English ships, except the two which 
followed the admiral into so perilous a situation, lay to 
during the night, because the lanthern'was not to be 
seen, nor did they recover sight of the admiral till the 
following evening. Drake himself had the good fortune 
to fall in with Valdez, who, after some parley, surren¬ 
dered, seeing that resistance must have been vain. The 
prize was sent into Plymouth; and Drake’s men paid 
themselves well with the spoil of the ship, wherein 
.55,000 ducats in gold, which they shared merrily among 
them. The hulk of the galleon was also carried into 
Weymouth, to the great joy of the beholders; though 
the upper works had been consumed, and most of the 
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crew burned. The gunpowder in the hold had not 
taken fire, “to the great admiration of all men."* 

On Tuesday the 23cl the Spaniards were oif Port- July 
land, and the wind came about into the north, so that they 23. 

had a fortunate and fit gale for invading the English.” 

But the English, “ agile and foreseeing all harms, re¬ 
covered the vantage of the wind.” After they had for 
some time manoeuvred for -this -object, they prepared on 
both sides for action, the Spaniards c: seeming more 
incensed to fight than before. And fight they did, 
confusedly, and with variable fortune; for on the one 
side the English manfully rescued some London ships 
that were hemmed in by the Spaniards, and on the 
other the . Spaniards as stoutly rescued their. admiral 
Kicalde when he was in danger .”—“ On this day fvas 
the sorest fight, yet with no memorable loss on either 
side.” A great Venetian ship and some smaller ones 
were surprised and taken by the English. On their 
part captain Cock died with honour in the midst of the 
enemies, in a small ship of his own. Though this was 
the most furious and bloody skirmish of all, the loss 
was little, because the English, having given their broad¬ 
sides, presently stood off, never exposing themselves in 
close action, but satisfied with levelling their guns with 
sure aim against those great ships, e( which were heavy 
and altogether unwieldy. Neither did the lord admiral 
think good to adventure grappling with them, as some 
unadvisedly persuaded him. For the enemy had a 
strong army in his fleet, but he had none: their ships 
were, of bigger burthen, stronger-and'higher built, so as 
their men fighting from those lofty hatches most inevit¬ 
ably destroy those who should charge them from beneath. 

And he knew that an overthrow would endamage him 
much more than a victory would advantage him. For 
if lie were vanquished he should very much endanger 
all England; and if he Conquered he should only gain 
a little honour for beating the e«emy.” On the other 
hand the Spaniards were not less wary: they “ gathered 
* Hakluyt, 507. iK)S. Speed, SCO. Camden, 412. 
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- themselves close into a roundel, their best and greatest 
ships without, securing the smaller and those which had 
suffered mostso that it was apparent that they meant 
as much as possible to avoid fighting, and hold on to 
the place appointed. for their junction with the prince 
of Parma.* 

July There was no Wind stirring on the morrow, and only 
24. the four great galleasses were engaged, these having- 
much advantage, by reason of their oars, ivhile the En¬ 
glish were becalmed ; the English, however, galled the 
enemy with chain-shot, therewith cutting asunder their 
tacklings and cordage. But they were now constrained 
to send ashore for gunpowder, the want of which mi¬ 
nistered displeasure, it is said, if not suspicion, to many, 
that a scarcity should thus he felt *011 our own coast. 
Those persons did not reflect how freely it had been 
expended during the three preceding days. The same 
day a council of war was held, and it was resolved that the 
fleet should be divided into four squadrons under the 
command of the four “most skilful navigators, whereof 
the lord admiral in the Ark Royal w r as chief, Drake 
in the Revenge led the second, Hawkins the third, and 
Frobisher the fourth. Out of every squadron, also, 
small vessels w r ere appointed to give the onset and attack 
the enemy on all sides simultaneously in the dead of 
the night.” This design took no effect for v r ant of 
wind. The Spaniards, meantime ,-“ observed very dili¬ 
gent and good order, sailing three and four, and some¬ 
times more, in a rank, and following close up one after 
another, and the stronger and greater ships protecting 
July the lesser.” The morrow' was Santiago’s day, and the 
25: Spaniards not improbably were animated by- the hope 
that their patron saint might exert himself as visibly 
that day on their behalf as they had been taught to 
believe be had so often done against the Moors. The 
St. Anna not being able to keep up with the rest was set 
upon by some small ships: three galleasses came to her 
rescue; against these the lord admiral himself advanced, 
* Hakluyt, 538. Speed, 860. Camden, 412. 
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and lord Thomas Howard in the Golden Lion: their 
ships being towed, because of the calm, they plied their 
guns with such effect that the galleon was not brought 
off without much difficulty, and from that time no gal¬ 
leasses would venture to engage. By this time they 
were off the Isle of Wight; and according to the 
Spaniards, the English, encouraged as it seems by suc¬ 
cess in the last encounter, battered the Spanish admiral 
(then in the rear of his fleet) with their great ordnance, 
approached closer than they had before done, and shot 
away his mainmast; but other ships came to his assist¬ 
ance, beat them off, and set upon the English admiral, 
.who escaped only by favour of the wind whicli sprung 
up when he most needed it.* The English relate that 
they shot away the lantern from one of the enemies’ 
ships, and the beak-head from a second, and did 
much hurt to a third, and that Frobisher extricated 
himself with great ability from a situation of great 
danger. The lord admiral knighted the lord Thomas 
Howard, lord Sheffield, Roger Townsend, Hankins, 
and Frobisher, for their behaviour on that day. Both 
parties appear to have demeaned themselves gallantly, 
and both, to have been rendered more cautious. The 
Spaniards say that from that time they gave over what 
they call the pursuit of their enemy ; and they des¬ 
patched a fresh messenger to the prince of Parma, urging 
him to effect his junction with them as soon as possible, 
and withal to send them some gfeat shot, for (hey had 
expended theirs with more prodigality than effect. With¬ 
out knowing of this intention on their part, the English 
also came to a resolution that they would make no 
further attack upon the Spaniards till they should arrive 
in the straits of Calais, where they should la; .joined by- 
lord Henry Seymour ai^l sir William Winter, with their 
squadrons. t 4 

That same day the lord admiral received welcome 
assurances from Havre that no attempt in aid of tin- 
enemy would be made by the Guises, which there had 
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been reason to apprehend. His own force now was-con- 
tinnally increased by ships and men, resorting to him “out 
of all havens of the realm j for the gentlemen of England 
hired ships from all parts at their own charge, and with 
one accord came flocking thither as to a set field, where 
glory was to be attained and faithful service performed 
unto their prince and their country.” Among the vo¬ 
lunteers who thus came out were the earls of Oxford, 
Northumberland, and Cumberland, with many others, 
whose names are conspicuous in Elizabeth’s famous 
reign, the most illustrious of them being Walter Ra¬ 
leigh. So with a clear sky and a fair south-west wind the 
Armada held on its course, closely followed by the 
July English fleet. On the evening of the 27th the Spaniards 
27. came to anchor before Calais just at sunset: their in- 
. tention had been to hold on for Dunkirk in expectation 
of being joined there by the prince ; hut they were told 
by the pilots that if they proceeded any further they 
would be in danger of being carried by force of the 
tide into the northern sea. The English, also, an¬ 
chored here, and within cannon shot. . Seymour and 
Winter had joined with their squadrons. And now 
were there iir the English fleet 140 sail, all of them 
. ships fit for fight, good sailors, nimble and tight for 
tacking about which way they would.” Hitherto the 
whole brunt had been borne by not more than fifteen 
of them. 

The conferences at Ostend had continued up to this 
time; but when the firing was heard at sea “ all dis¬ 
sembling was laid aside.” The prince of Parma has 
been accused of more dissimulation than was consistent 
with his honourable character, for having solemnly 
assured the English commissioners that the Armada was 
not intended against England, rif the terms for which 
they were treating should be agreed on. There seems 
to have been no duplicity in this, because in that case it 
would immediately have been directed against the 
United Provinces. Honourable dealing, however, was 
so little practised, or so little understood, in those times. 



'hat these commissioners thought themselves in danger, 
because no hostages had been taken for their safety: 
and when they obtained a passport and a convoy to the. 
frontiers, " they gave great thanks to the Spanish com¬ 
missioners, and much commended the prince’s honour¬ 
able disposition in that he had so justly kept his word 
with them.”* That prince, as soon as he was assured 
that the Armada was on its way, had made over his 
command in the Netherlands to the old lord of Mans- 
felt ; and in that same spirit of Kentish devotion, in 
which the expedition was set i’orfu, went in pilgrimage 
to our lady of Halle, the most noted idol in those coun¬ 
tries, that he might obtain her patronage and protection 
in this great attempt at the conquest of England. Re¬ 
turning from thence ho repaired to Dunkirk, where lie 
was to embark: there he heard the firing on the coast, 
found that Stanley’s regiment of deserters was the only 
one which had embarked, and that the other troops were 
as little willing to go on board the ships as the ships 
themselves were likely to get: out of the harbour .+ •. 

It bad been concerted with the States, that a squadron 
of about thirty ships, under Cornelia JLonko van Jlo_ 
sendael, should unite with Seymour’s squadron, and 
take its station between Dover and Calais. It had 
sailed with this intention, hut a storm had compelled it 
to put back to Zeeland ; and some of the . English, too 
prone to put a sinister interpretation upon all the 
actions of their allies, complained of this, as if there 
had been an intentional breach of faith. .But the 
squadron performed better service than if the original 
plan had been carried into effect ; for, when the weather 
allowed of its again coming forth, it joined the admiral 
of Zeeland, Justinus van Nassau, and the vice-admiral 
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this fleet they matched every creek and haven in 
Flanders, and with the remainder blockaded Dunkirk.* 
In vain did the duke of Medina Sidonia despatch 
messenger after messenger to the prince, urging him to 
send forty light vessels for the immediate protection of 
the Armada, cumbered as it was by the unwieldy 
strength of its own ships, and entreating him to put 
to sea with his army, that they might proceed together 
to the Thames. His flat-bottomed boats were leaky ; 
his provisions were not ready ; his men were not willing: 
the sailors had been brought together by compulsion, 
'and were deserting as fast as they could from what they 
knew to be a desperate service: the galleys which might 
have cleared the way for him (if it could have been 
cleared) had been lost on the voyage ; and the great 
general of his age knew that if lie attempted to sail 
from Dunkirk in the face of the Dutch fleet, it would 
be wilfully exposing himself and his army to immi¬ 
nent and certain destruction.* Yet, rmless some effort 
■were made, all these mighty preparations would be 
frustrated, and Spain would suffer a loss of reputa¬ 
tion not to be repaired ; and he promised, if wind and 
tide permitted, to join them within three days.f 

Fair as the hopes of the English were at this time, 
and admirable as their conduct had been from the 
hour that the Armada came in sight, it has been justly 
observed X that tire Spanish duke had thus far con¬ 
ducted his great expedition with ns little evil and 
annoyance as could have been reasonably expected. The 
danger to England was still undiminished. The Armada 
had arrived unbroken at the point intended for its 
junction with the force from Flanders : it still appeared 
invincible to all except the English and the Dutch, and 
except those also who, in the confidence of its invinci¬ 
bility, had embarked in it. While it lay off Calais, in this 
anxious interval of expectation,' c: Flemings, Walloons, 
and French came thick and threefold to behold it, ad- 

f Canidenj Grimstone, 1003. Turner, 6S0. t Turner, 370. 
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miring the exceeding greatness of the ships, and their 
warlike order. The greatest kept the outside next the 
enemy,.like strong castles, fearing no assault; the lesser 
placed in the. middle ward.” * At this time the English 
might regret the loss of Calais; hut never were the 
councils of England more wisely directed. The Spanish 
ships, “' as castles pitched in the sea, had their bulks 
so planked with great beams, that bullets might strike 
and stick, but never pass through, so that little availed 
the English cannon, except only in playing on their masts 
and tackling.” In this respect they seemed as invulner¬ 
able as the floating batteries employed against Gibraltar. 
And their height was such, that our bravest seamen 
were against any attempt at boarding them. These 
things had been well perpended by Elizabeth’s ministers, 
and the lord admiral was instructed to convert eight of 
his worst vessels into fire ships. The orders arrived in 
such good time, and were obeyed with such alacrity, 
that -within thirty hours after the enemy had cast anchor 
off Calais these ships were disburdened of all that 
was worth saving, filled with combustibles, and all their 
ordnance charged; and their sides being smeared with 
pitch, rosin, and wildfire, they were sent, in the dead 
of the night, with wind and tide, against the Spanish 
fleet; “ which when the Spaniards saw, the whole sea 
glittering and shining with the flames thereof, they 
remembered those terrible fire-ships wdiich had been 
used in the Scheldt, and the fearful cry of ‘The fire of 
Antwerp !’ ” ran through the fleet. They apprehended 
not the danger of fire alone, but all the evils that 
“ deadly engines and murderous inventions” could 
inflict: some cut their cables ; others let their hawsers 
slip, and in haste, fear, and confusion, put to sea, 
“ hanpiest they wdm could first he gone, though few or 
none could tell which course to take.”f 
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July In this confusion, the largest of the galleasses,. 

2 . 9 * commanded by D. Hugo de Moncada ran foul of an¬ 
other ship, lost her rudder, floated about at the mercy 
of the tide, and, making the next morning for Calais, 
as well as she could, ran upon the sands. There she 
was presently assailed by the English small craft, who 
lay battering her with their guns, but dared not attempt 
to board, till tbe admiral sent an hundred men in his 
boats, under sir Amias Preston. The Spaniards made 
- a brave resistance, hoping presently to he succoured by 
the prince of Parma, and the action was for a long time 
doubtful. At length Moncada was shot through the 
head, the galleas was carried by boarding, and most of 
tbe Spaniards, leaping into tbe sea, were drowned- 
The Veecler of the fleet, D. Antonio de Manrique, was 
one of those who reached the shore; and he was the 
first person that carried certain news to Spain of their 
“ now vincible navy.” This huge bottom, manned with 
400 soldiers and 300 galley-slaves, had also 50,000 
ducats on board; “ a booty,” says Speed, “ well fitting 
the English soldiers’ affections.” Having ransacked all, 
and "freed the slaves from their miserable fetters, they 
were about to set that vessel of emptiness on fire: 
but the governor of Calais would not permit this, fear¬ 
ing, it is said, the damage that might thereupon ensue 
to the town and haven. He fired, therefore, upon the 
captors, and the ship and ordnance became his prize.® 
The duke,- when the fire-ships were first perceived, 
had ordered the whole fleet to weigh anchor and stand 
off to sea, and when the danger was over, return every 
ship to its former station. The first part of this order 
they were too much alarmed to wait for or to heed; 
and when he returned himself, and fired a signal for 
others to follow his example, the gun was heard by 
few, “ because they were scattered all about, and driven 
by fear, some of them into tlie wide sea, and some 
among the shoals of Flanders.” Little broken yet in 
strength, though now losing fast the hope and the con- 
* Hakluyt, Strype, Camden, ut supra. 
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fide nee with which they had set forth, they ranged 
themselves again in order off Gravelines; and there 
they were bravely attacked. Drake and Fenner were 
the first who assailed them: Fenton, Southwell, Bees- 
ton. Cross, and Reyman followed; and then the lord 
admiral came up, with lord Thomas Howard and lord 
Sheffield. They got the wind of the enemy, who were 
now cut off from Calais roads, and preferred any in¬ 
convenience rather than change their array or separate 
their force, standing only upon their defence. “ And 
albeit there were many excellent and warlike ships in 
the English fleet, yet scarce were there two or three and 
twenty among them all which matched ninety of the 
Spanish ships in bigness, or could conveniently assault 
them. Wherefore, using their prerogative of nimble 
steerage, whereby they could turn and wield themselves 
with the wind which way they listed, they came often¬ 
times very near upon the Spaniards, and charged them so 
sore, that , now and then they were but a pike’s length 
asunder ; and so continually giving them, one broadside 
after another, they discharged all their shot, both great 
and small, upon them, spending a whole day, from 
morning till night, in that violent kind of conflict.”* 
“ We had such advantage,” says lord Monmouth, 

.both of wind and tide, that we had a glorious day of 
them, continuing fight from four o’clock in the morning 
till five or six at night.” During this action, the Spa¬ 
niards, “ lying close under their fighting sails,” passed 
Dunkirk with a south-west wind, close followed by their 
enemies. Their great ships were found vulnerable in 
the close action of that day; many of them were 
pierced through and through between wind and water: 
one was sunk by captain Gross, in the Hope: from the 
few of her people who were saved, it was learnt, that 
one of her officers, having proposed to strike, was put 
to deatli by another ; t^o brother of tin* slam instantly 
avenged his death, and then the ship went down. Two 
others are believed to have sunk. The ht. Philip and 
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the" St. Matthew, both Portuguese galleons, were much 
shattered. D. Diego de Pimentel, in the latter, en¬ 
deavoured to assist the former, hut in vain; for being 
cc sore battered with many great shot by Seymour and 
Winter,” and the mast shot away, the St. Philip was 
driven near Ostend: as a last chance, the officers en¬ 
deavoured to make for a Flemish port; but finding it 
impossible to bring the ship into any friendly harbour, 
they got to Ostend in the boats, and the galleon was 
taken possession of from Flushing. The St. Matthew 
suffered so much, and leaked so fast, that the duke 
sent a boat to bring Pimentel and some of the chief 
persons on board his own ship. A sense of honour 
withheld them from abandoning their men, and looking 
solely to the preservation of their own lives. The 
duke then charged them to keep company with him; 
but this was impossible: in that danger the one vessel 
could not slacken its course, and the other could make 
little way ; for the water came in so fast, that fifty men 
were employed at the pumps. Seeing himself thus 
necessarily forsaken, Pimentel resolved to run aground 
on the Flemish coast; but here he was discovered by 
some of the Dutch ships, which had their station upon 
that coast; and, after losing some forty of his men in 
vain resistance, struck to Pieter Van der Does. The 
ship sunk in one of the Zeeland ports ; and its flag was 
suspended as a trophy in St. Peter’s church at Leyden; 
a city which had been in no light degree beholden for 
its own glorious deliverance to the illustrious family of 
Dousa. * 

j u ]y Still the duke did not despair of eventual success: 

31 . an unexpected respite was afforded him; for the English 
had expended their ammunition, and were forced to send 
for a supply ; and taking advantage of a strong. west- 
north-wdster, the Armada made an effort to regain his 
position in the straits, that the prince might join them. 
The spirit in which this resolution was taken ivas 
better than the seamanship: that wind carried them 
* Bor. 325. Hakluyt, 602,603. Camden, 415. 'Grindstone, 1001. 
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towards the shallows and sands on the Zeeland coast ; 
and glad were they when it came to the south and en¬ 
abled them to avoid the dangers by which they must 
otherwise soon have found themselves surrounded. 
That d^y Drake wrote to Walsingham ,—“ We have the 
army of Spain before us, and mind to wrestle a pull with 
him. There was never any thing pleased better than 
seeing the enemy flying with a southerly wind to the 
northward. I doubt not, but ere it be long, so to 
handle the matter with the duke of Sidonia, that he 
shall wish himself at St. Mary’s Port, among his vine 
trees. God give us grace to depend upon him; so 
shall we not doubt victory, for our cause is good.” But 
the hopes which Drake entertained of a brilliant vic¬ 
tory * were not to be fulfilled. Enough had been 
achieved by the councils and the hand of man. That 
providence which had confounded the devices of the 
enemy effected by the agency of the elements the rest. 
The duke advised with his officers in the evening 
what course, after these unexpected disasters, should be 
pursued. They were now experimentally convinced that 
the English excelled them in naval strength. Several of 
their largest ships had been lost, others were greatly da¬ 
maged : there was no port to which they could repair; 
and to force their way through the victorious English 
fleet, then in sight, and amounting to 140 sail, was 

* " And here,” says Sir William Monson, “ was opportunity offered us 
to have followed the victory upon them; for if we had once more offered 
them fight, the general, it was thought, by persuasion of his confessor, was 
determined to yield ; whose example, ’t is very likely, would have made the 
rest to have done the like. Butthis opportunity was lost; not through the 
negligence or backwardness of the lord admiral, hut merely through the 
want of providence in those that had the charge of furnishing and pro¬ 
viding.for the fleet. For at that- time of so great advantage, when they 
came to examine their provisions, they found a general scarcity of powder 
and'shot, for want whereof they were forced to return home. Another 
opportunity was lost, not'much inferior to the other, by not sending part 
of our fleet to the west of Ire'^nd, where the Spaniards, of necessity, were 
to pass, after so many dangers and disasters as they had endured. If we 
had been so happy as to have followed their course, as it was both thought 
and discoursed of, we had beep absolutely victorious over this great and 
formidable navy, for they were brought to that necessity, that they would 
willingly have vielded, as divers of "thorn confessed that were shipwrecked 
in Ireland. By this we may see how weak anil feeble the designs of man 
are in respect of the Creator;’ and how indifferently he dealt betwixt the 

so that He only ordered the battle.”— Churchill's Collection, iii. 159. 





plainly and confessedly impossible. They resolved, 
therefore, upon returning to Spain by a northern, 
course; and in that determination, “having gotten more 
sea room for their huge-bodied bulks, spread their main¬ 
sails, and made away as fast as wind and water would 
give them leave. But surely,” says Speed, “ if they had 
known the want of powder that our fleet sustained (a 
fault inexcusable upon our own coasts), they no doubt 
would have stood longer to their tacklings. But God, 
in this, as in the rest, would have us to acknowledge, 
that we were only delivered by his own gracious pro¬ 
vidence and arm, and not by any policy or power of 
our own.” The lord admiral left Seymour to blockade 
the prince of Parma’s force, and followed what our 
chroniclers now call the Vincible Armada, not without 
some apprehension that they might put into Scotland; 
but leaving Scotland' on the west, they bent towards 
Norway, “ ill-advised, but that necessity urged, and God 
had infatuated their councils, to put their shaken and 
battered bottoms into those black and dangerous seas.” 
And the English having, in Drake’s words, “ cast them 
so far to the northward, that they could neither recover 
England nor Scotland, thought it best to leave them to 
those boisterous and uncouth northern seas.”* 

But while the loss which they had hitherto sustained 
was as yet uncertain, and the opinion on shore was that 
they would return to the straits, it. was still thought 
■probable that the prince of Parma might effect a land¬ 
ing. Elizabeth, who had not easily been dissuaded 
from her intention of. being present in the battle where- 
ever it should be fought, went to the camp at Tilbury. 
From the time that camp was formed, a true English 
spirit had been shown there. “ It was a pleasant sight,” 
says the good London clnoniclerf, who himself had seen 
it, “ to behold the soldiers as they marched towards Til¬ 
bury, their cheerful countenances, couragous words and 
gestures, dancing and leaping wheresoever they came. 
In the camp their most felicity was the hope of fighting 
* Hakluyt, 603. Speed, S62. Turner, 6S1. f Stowe, 744. 
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with the enemy, where, oft-times, divers rumours ran of 
their foes’ approach, ana mat present battle would be 
given them ; then were they as joyful at such news as 
if lusty giants were to run a race.” When the queen 
came among them, “ full of princely resolution/and more 
than feminine courage,” she rode through the ranks 
with a general’s truncheon in her hand, sometimes with 
a martial pace, another while gently, like a woman : 
“ incredible it is,” says Camden, “ how much she en¬ 
couraged the hearts of her captains and soldiers by her 
presence and her words .”—“ I think,” says Leicester, 
“ the weakest person among them is able to match the 
proudest Spaniard that dare land in England! ” Her 
speech at this memorable time has been preserved*, and 
well might it animate them. “ My loving people,” she 
said, “ we have been persuaded by some that are care¬ 
ful of our safety to take heed how we commit ourselves 
to armed multitudes, for fear of treachery; but I assure 
you I do not desire to live to distrust my faithful 
and loving people. Let tyrants fear ! I have always 
so behaved myself, that, under God, I have placed 
my chiefest strength and safeguard in the loyal hearts 
and good will of my subjects ; and, therefore, I am 
come amongst you, as you see, at this time, not for my 
recreation and disport, but being resolved, in the midst 
and heat of the battle, to live or die amongst you all, 
to lay down for my God, for my kingdom, and for my 
people, my honour and my blood even in the dust. I 
know I have the body but of a weak and feeble woman, 
hut I have the heart and stomach of a king, and of a, 
king of England too; and think it foul scorn that 
Parma, or Spain, or any prince of Europe, should dare 
to invade the borders of my realm; to which rather 
than any dishonour shnlj grow by me, I myself will take 
up arms, I myself will be your general, judge, and 
rewarder of every one of your virtues in the held. 1 
know already for your forwardness yon have deserved 
rewards and crowns; and we do assure you, on tile 
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word of a prince, they shall be duly paid you. In the 
mean time my lieutenant-general shall be in my stead, than 
whom never prince commanded a more noble or worthy 
subject, not doubting but by your obedience to my 
general, by your concord in the camp; and your valour 
in the field, we shall shortly have a famous victory, 
over those enemies of my God, of my kingdom, and of 
my people.” 

While she was at dinner that day in the general’s 
tent, there came a post with tidings that the prince of 
Parma and all his forces had embarked for England, 
and that his arrival with all possible speed was to be 
looked for. The news was immediately published 
through the camp * ; and assuredly, if the enemy had 
set foot upon our shores, they would have sped no better 
than they had done at sea, such was the spirit of the 
nation. This intelligence was soon disproved ; but after 
it was certain that by God’s mercy the danger had been 
averted, some time elapsed oefore the fate of the 
Armada was ascertained. Statements of its success 
were confidently circulated upon the Continent, and 
credited according to the wishes of the hearer. It was 
affirmed that great part of the English fleet had been 
taken, great part sunk, and the poor remainder driven into 
the Thames tf all rent and torn that they were utterly 
discomfited, and that Drake -was made prisoner.f 
Poems were composed in honour of the victory, as poems 
had been composed to predict it. It was believed at 
Rome that Elizabeth was taken, and England conquered : 
and cardinal Allen is said to have made a feast in honour 
of the event, and invited to it the Scotch, Irish, and En¬ 
glish who were in that city ! But in vain, meantime, 
was the ship looked for in the Spanish ports that should 
bring good,.tidings home! The unhappy fleet, after 
the . English had given over the pursuit, threw their 

* Turner, 682. note. r 

+ “ And that there rvas found in his ship a piece of twenty-five spans, of 
one quintal of munition, made on purpose, of one only shot, to sink the 
admiral of Spain ; hut it pleased God, though she was hurt therewith, yet 
she -was repaired again, and overcame the English fleet.” — Slrype’s App. 
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mules and horses overboard lest their water should fail. 
They knew that they had no relief to expect in Scot¬ 
land, and that Norway could not supply their wants ; 
so taking some captured fishermen for pilots, they sailed 
between the Orkney and the Feroe islands ; and when 
they had reached the latitude of sixty-two, and were 
some 200 miles from any land, the duke ordered them 
eaoh to take the best course they could for Spain. He, 
himself, with some five and twenty of the ships that 
were best provided, steered a straight course, and 
arrived in safety. The others, about forty in number, 
made for Cape Clear, hoping to water there ; but a storm 
from the south-west overtook and wrecked many of 
them upon the Irish coast. Their treatment there is 
the only circumstance in the whole history of this 
enterprise, which is disgraceful to an English name. 
For the lord deputy, sir William Fitzwilliam, fearing 
they should join the rebels, and seeing that Bingham, 
the governor of Connaught, refused to obey his merci¬ 
less orders concerning them, sent his deputy marshal, 
“ who drove them out of their hiding places, and be¬ 
headed about 200 of them.” The queen condemned 
this cruelty from her heart, though no .such punishment 
as he deserved was inflicted upon Fitzwilliam. Ter¬ 
rified at this, the other Spaniards, cc sick and starved 
as they were, committed themselves to the sea in their 
shattered vessels, and very many of them were swallowed 
up by the waves.”* But with some of the officers who 
escaped this butchery, Tyrone concerted his rebellion.t 
It is supposed that more than thirty of their ships 
perished off the coast of Ireland, with the greater part, 
of their crews. Two vessels wove cast away on the 
coast of Norway. Some few, having a westerly wind, 
got again into the English seas ; of these, t wo were 
taken by the cruisers .oil' ilochelle, and one (a great gal¬ 
leass) put into .Havre, , .About 700 men who were east, 
ashore in Scotland were there humanely treated ; and, 
with Elizabeth’s consent, were, at the prince of Farina’s 
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request, sent over to the Netherlands. Relics of this 
great destruction are still sometimes brought to light. 
It is not long since the remains of an anchor, which 
appeared to have belonged to the Armada, was picked 
up in a fisherman’s trawl off Dover; and in 1832 one 
of their cannon* was found on the coast of Mayo, 
Of the whole Armada, only fifty-three vessels returned 
to Spain ; eighty-one were lost; and of 30,000 soldiers 
who were embarked^ nearly 14,000 were missing, the 
prisoners being about 2000. 

Philip’s behaviour when the whole of this great 
calamity was known should always be recorded to his 
honour. He received it as a dispensation of Providence : 
and gave, and commanded to be given, throughout Spain, 
thanks to God and the saints that it was no greater. 

England having thus been “ delivered by the hand of 
the Omnipotent, and the boar put back that sought to 
lay her vineyard waste,” Elizabeth ordered a solemn 
thanksgiving to be celebrated at St. Paul’s, where eleven 
of the Spanish ensigns were hung upon the lower bat¬ 
tlements, “ as palms of praise,” says Speed, “ for Eng¬ 
land’s deliverance, a show, no doubt, more acceptable 
to God than when their spread colours did set out the 
pride of their ships, threatening the blood of so many 
innocent and faithful Christians.” On the following day, 
which was Southwark fair, the same flags were displayed 
upon London bridge. They were finally suspended in St, 
Paul’s. Less perishable trophies were deposited in the 
Tower, where many of the arms taken in the captured 
ships are still preserved; and not a few instruments of tor¬ 
ture, wickedly devised, but more probably intended for 
the punishment of offences on board, than for the use 
of their inquisitors, who, if the conquest had been 
effected, might have found racks in England, and would 
have had fire and faggot at command. Another great 
thanksgiving day was celebrated on the anniversary of 
the queen’s accession, which, was long and most fitly 
observed as a holiday in these kingdoms : one of greater 
* It is now in lord Sligo’s possession. 
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solemnity, two days after, throughout the realm; and, 
on the Sunday following, the queen repaired as in 
public, but Christian, triumph, to St. Paul’s. Her privy 
council, her nobility, the French ambassador, the judges, 
and the heralds, attended her. The streets were 
hung with blue cloth, “ the several companies, in their 
liveries, being drawn up on both sides the way, with their 
banners in becoming and gallant order.” Her chariot * 
was made in the form of a throne with four pillars, 
and drawn by four white horses; alighting from it at 
the west door of St. Paul’s, she there knelt, and, with 
great devotion, audibly praised God, acknowledging 
him her only defender, who had thus delivered the 
land from the rage of the enemy. Pierse, bishop of 
Salisbury, who was her lord almoner, preached a 
sermon, “ wherein none other argument was handled, 
but only of praise and glory to be rendered unto God. 
And, when he had concluded, the queen herself (like 
unto another Joshua, David, and Josias), with most 
princely and Christian speeches, exhorted the people to 
the due performance of those religious services of 
thankfulness unto God.” t It was manifest, indeed, that 
over-ruling Providence had preserved them. Well and 
properly lias it been observed by the ablest of our naval 
biographers^, that, great as were the exploits of the 
English fleet, they were as nothing compared with 
wliat the elements wrought for England; and that this 
our ancestors proclaimed with one accord, “ breathing 
the pure spirit of that blessed Reformation which had 
been so recently achieved for them.” The people 
of England have never, since the Norman conquest, 
been chastised by the hand of a foreign enemy: when 

Coaches,” says Camden, “were not then so much in use among 
princes as now they are amongs*private men.” 

f Memoirs of Celebrated Naval Commanders, illustrated by engravings 
from original pictures in the Naval Gallery of Greenwich Hospital, by 
Edward Hawke Locker, Esq. > cannot rel'er to this work without re¬ 
gretting that Mr. Locker should have been compelled by ill health to limit 
' to a single volume a work for which he was in every respect so eminently 
qualified. 

t Speed, 862. Camden, 418. Strype, 27. 
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their own folly and their own sins have brought upon 
them God’s judgments, the instructive punishment has 
been administered by their own hands. 

Lord Effingham was rewarded with a pension. The 
queen many times commended him and the captains of 
her ships, as men horn for the preservation of their 
country. A greater service it has never fallen to the lot 
of any Englishman to perform. “ True it is,” says 
Fuller, “ he was no deep seaman (not to be expected 
from one of his extraction) ; but he had skill enough 
to know those who had more skill than himself, and to 
follow their instructions, and would not starve the 
queen’s service by feeding his own sturdy wilfulness, 

. hut was ruled by the experienced in sea matters • the 
queen having a navy of oak, and an admiral of osier.” 
He did good service,afterwards at Cadiz, being joint 
commander with .the earl of Essex in that famous ex¬ 
pedition, and, for that service, was advanced to the title 
of earl of Nottingham, as descended from the Mowbrays, 
some of whom had been earls of that county. On the 
apprehension of another invasion, at a time when it 
was known that Essex entertained rash and dangerous 
designs, lord Nottingham was intrusted with the com¬ 
mand of both fleet and army, “ with the high and very 
unusual title of lord lieutenant-general of all England ; 
an office scarcely known to former, never owned of 
succeeding times, and which he held with almost regal 
authority for the space of six weeks, being sometimes 
with the fleet in the Downs, and sometimes on shore 
with the forces.”* It was to him, who, the queen 
said, was “ born to serve and save his country,” that 
Essex, after his insane insurrection, yielded himself a 
prisoner ; and to him that the queen, upon her death, 
made that wise and constitution?! declaration concerning 
her successor, —" My throne has been held by princes 
in the way of succession, and ought not to go to any 
but my next and immediate heir.” 

James continued him in his post of lord admiral, 
* Campbell, i. 377. 
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sent h£, T T S SteWar<l at hls conation, 
sent him ambassador to Spain, and. chose him for one 
of the commissioners to treat of an union between 
England and Scotland. The last honour which fell to 

hisbridT S tb hat - 0f C ° nVeying the elector P«ktine and 
d J l he P nncess Elizabeth, to Flushing. At the 
age of eighty-three he resigned his post, retaining by 

St r en V he Precedence Which ^ had given hini- 
and m hls eighty-seventh year, dying in peace at Haling! 

under ib^L bUried in the famil 7 vault 

r n Chancel of R y e S ate church. His office had 
lIT. gr< f, P^t, prizes being so frequent in that 

C, , but great, says Fuller, " his necessary, and vast 
is voluntary, expenses; keeping seven standing houses • 

dldnT 16 tUne: 1 f t ! lat the wonder is great if he 
died not very wealthy. 
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Artillery, p. 58.’ 

The following orders respecting stone bullets, and the carriage 
of artillery, were issued in the year 141S. ' 

Super factura lapidum pro gunnis, de intendendo. 

Rex dilectis sibi, Johanni Louthy,. clerico operationum 
Ordinationis nostra, et Johanne Benet,vde Madeston, Mason, 
salutem. . * , 

Sciatis quod assignavimus vos ad tot cimentarios et labor- 
atores, quot necessarii fuerint pro factura septem rnillium 
lapidum, pro gunnis de diversis sortihus, una cum sufficiente 
stuffura lapidum pro eisdem, tarn infra quarreras de Mades- 
tonhithe quam alibi, ubi melius videritis pro proficuo nostro 
expedire, arestandum et capiendum. 

Et prafatos cimentarios in operibus nostris pradictis, ad 
vadia nostra, ponendum et in eisdem detenendum, quousquc 
lapides pradicti plenarie facti fuerint et construed. 

Necnon ad tot carectas, batellas, et naves, ura cum marinariis 
et laboratoribus, quot pro cariagio, batillagio, seu frectagio 
lapidum pradictorum necessaria; fuerint, de locis ubi pra- 
dicti lapides facti fuerint, infra regnum nostrum Anglia 1 seu 
versus partes transmarinas transmittendorum similiter capien¬ 
dum et providendum. 


De omnimoda stuffura pro gunnis memoratis. Rex dilccto 
sibi Johanni Louthe, clerico operationum Ordinationis nostra 1 , 
salutem. 

Scias quod assignavimus to ad tot carpenterios, junours, 
fabros, carbonados, ac alios artifices et. laboratores un.4 ctun 
sufficicnte stuffuril d;: maeremio, salice, popillcr, carbonibus 
maritimis et salicis, et de ferro, quot pro fractura trescen- 
toruin pavys grossorom pro gunnis, quaterviginti blokk, et 
septem rnillium tampons pro eisdem; quinqnagintajngonim 
de ligno pro bobus infra ’trabendis, centum catbcnarum pro 
eisdem, duodccim careclarutn grossartim pro gunnis grossis 
supracariandis, viginti piparum de pulvcrc de carbonibus salicis 
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Arestandum, providendum, el capiendum, et in eisdern operi- 
bns noslris ponendum el. expendenduin. 

Ac etiam ad centum boves, trescentos et vjginto equos, pro 
cavectis pradictis una cum troscentis colariis de curio, re- 
paratis, cum bamis de ligno, ac stuffura rationabili de pipis 
rigeboundes, bellebondes, et shotyng-ledders, de corio, pro 
roparatione trescentorum parium trays pro cquis et carectis, 
(juadringentes tribulis, trescentis pekoys, duobus barellis de 
calibe, ac aliis rebus quibuscumque, pro Ordinatione prjedicla 
necessariis. 

Necnon ad tot carectas, batellos, et naves, una cum marinariis 
et laboratoribus similiter capiendum et providendum, quot pro 
cariagio, batillagio, seu frectagio rerum prajdictarum, de )ocis 
ubi providebuntur, infra regnum nostrum Anglia;, seu versus 
partes transmarinas, transmittendarum, similiter capiendum 
et providendum. — Rymer, ix. 542, 543. 


The Great Harry, p. i 79. 

“ The masts were five in number*, — a usage which con¬ 
tinued in the first-rates, without alteration, till nearly the end 
of the reign of Charles I. : they were without division, in con¬ 
formity with those which had been in unimproved use from 
the earliest ages. This inconvenience it was very soon found 
indispensibly necessary to remedy, by the introduction of se¬ 
veral joints, or top masts, which could be lowered in case of 
need, — an improvement that tended to the safety of the vessel, 
which might very frequently, but for that prudent precaution 
have been much endangered by the violence of the wind. 
The rigging was simple, and, at. first, somewhat inadequate 
even to those humble wants of our ancestors, which a com¬ 
parison with the present state of naval tactics fairly permits us 
to call them; but the defects were gradually remedied, as ex¬ 
perience progressively pointed them out. The ornaments 
consisted of a multitude of small flags, disposed almost at 
random on different parts of the deck or gunwale of the vessel, 
and of one at the head of each mast. The standard of Eng¬ 
land was hoisted on that which occupied the centre of the 
vessel; enormous pendants, or streamers, were added, though 
an ornament which must have been very often extremely in¬ 
convenient. This mode of decoration was evidently borrowed 
and transferred from the galley, in which class of vessels it 

* Four of them upright, forming a right angle, or nearly so, with the 
keel; and one fixed obliquely, which has, in later times, received the name 
of the boltsprit 
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has been continued, with little or no striking variation, even to 
the present moment. 

“ The general appearance of the vessels, as given in the ori¬ 
ginal drawing, have a wonderful resemblance to what we may, 
without any great stretch of imagination, suppose the master 
ship-builder to the emperor of China would construct, if 
ordered to prepare, as well from his own best experience, as 
according to his own ideas, a vessel of that given magnitude 
and force. 

“ It must have been extremely narrow, and so high.built, es¬ 
pecially abaft, in proportion to the length, as to be in danger 
of oversetting with even a slight shock of the sea, or being 
compelled to steer otherwise than directly from the wind ; but 
it must not be forgotten, that the navigators of .that time were 
not prepared for any other course. Their vessels were totally 
unfurnished with such sails as might, have enabled them to 
haul close upon it, even had the formation of the hulls per¬ 
mitted it; they had, therefore, nothing to fear from the con¬ 
sequence of the measure, which they were unable to carry 
into execution. The principles of ship-building, and the grand 
proportions to be observed in all the chief dimensions, had ' 
been, as it were, traditionally banded dow n through a series of 
years, so that it would have been deemed the height of scepti¬ 
cism to have doubted the propriety of them in any one parti¬ 
cular. Like the galleys of ancient Rome, they were extremely 
long, narrow, and lofty; very unstable, and of course per¬ 
petually exposed to a frequency of accidents, which, without 
our knowledge of the cause, would he now almost incredible, 
as we know them never to have ventured out of their ports, 
except in the summer months, and when the wind blew per¬ 
fectly favourable to their intended course. 

“ The rest of the ships which composed the English royal 
navy at this time, were of far inferior force, the largest not 
being of more than 300 tons burthen, and their number ex¬ 
tremely limited, so that they amounted to no more than seven 
or eight vessels, some of which were mere pinnaces.”— Char- 
noclc's Hist, of Marine Architecture, ii. 30, 31. 


Sir Edward Howard, p. 181. 

1312. Indenture between the King and his trusty and welI 
beloved Sir Edward Howard, Knt. for his body, then appointed 
admiral chief and general'captain of the army, now set-to the 
sea for the salve guard and sure passage of the King’s subjects, 
frends, allies, and confederates. 
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He was to have 3000 men harnessed for the war, over and 
above 700 soldiers, mariners, and gunners, that should be in 
the Icing’s ship called the Regent. 

Of which 18 were to be captains, 1750 soldiers, 1233 
mariners and gunners. 

The admiral, for the maintaining of himself, and his diets, 
wages, and rewards, daily, during the voyage, 10 shillings. 

The captains 18 d. except they be of the number of the 
king’s spears, which shall be contented with their ordinary 

Soldiers, mariners, and gunners, 5 shillings per month for 
wages, and 5s for vitayles without any thing else demand¬ 
ing for either, saving that they should have certain dead shares. 

The admiral should receive three months pay for all in ad¬ 
vance : and at the same time 4s. for the coote of every captain 
and soldier and 1 s- 8 d. for the coote of every mariner and 

The fleet was to be of 18 ships. 

The Regent of 1000 tons, for which the admiral was to 
have 50 dead shares, and four pilots. 

The Mary Rose, - 500 - 34 J dead shares. 

Peter Pomegranate 400 - 28 

John Hopton’s ship ' 400 - - 23g 

The Nicholas Reed 400 - 23^ 

The Mary John - 240 - - 22-J 

Anne of Greenwich 160 - 22^ 

Mary George - 300 - - 22| 

Dragon - - 100 - 22§ 

Lyon - - 120 - - 22§ 

Barbara - 140 - 224 

George of Falmouth ib. - - ib. 

Peter of Fowey - 120 - ib. 

Nicholas of Hampton 200 - - 22 

Martenet - - 180 - 22-§ 

Genet - - 70 - - 22^ 

Christopher Davy - 160 - 22 

Sabyen - - 120 - - 22 

And two crayers for revictualling and refreshing them. 

Every man to have 6<l. a day conduyt money for the jour¬ 
ney from his house to the port, accounting twelve miles a 
day’s journey. r 

The king,'forasmuch as he had victualled the said army and 
navy at his cost, to have one half of ( all manner of gains and 
winnings of the war, all prisoners being chieftains or having 
the king’s adversaries power, and one ship royal being of the 
portage of 200 tons or above, with the ordinance and apparel 
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of every such prize, and all artillery that may be taken in any 
ship.—Burner, xiii. 326-329. 


Dudley, p. 226. 

When the earl of Warwick, in 1549, was made great admiral 
of England, Ireland, Wales, Calais, Boulogne and the 
Marches, Normandy, Gascony, and Aquitaine, with all the 
“ jurisdictiones, auctoritates, libertates, officia, feoda, proficua, 
vaaia, emolumenta, wrecca mavis, et mavis ejectum, regarda, 
advantagia, commoditates, et prmeminentias,” belonging to the 
office, he was to have the goods and chattels of all traitors, 
pirates, homicides and felons, offending within bis jurisdiction, 
and the goods debts, and chattels of all who aided and 
abetted them; as also “quorumcumque fugitivorum convicto- 
rum, attinctorum, dampnatorum, utlagatorum.” 

Necnon etbona waviata, flotezon, jetson,lagon,shares; The- 
saurum inventum seu inveniendum, deodanda, ac bona inimi- 
corum pro derelictis habita sive habenda, seu casu fortuito 
reperta aut reperienda, vel qualitercumque debita seu debenda, 
and all “ casualia” between high and low water mark, and in 
all creeks, rivers, and ports. 

Moreover anchoragia, beaconagia, et lastagia, and all 
royal fish, viz. sturgiones, balenas, cetas, porpetos, delpbi- 
nos, regges, graspes, et generaliter caetercs pisces quoscumque 
magnam sive ingentam crassitudinem sive pinguedinem in se 
liabentes, such by ancient right and customs belonging to the 
high admiral. 

Moreover all fines, recognizances, &c. for things within his 
jurisdiction; a salary of 200 marks, and full power of hearing 
and deciding all causes, civil or criminal, within his cogni¬ 
zance, and all disputes between merchants and ship-owners; 
and of proceeding against regraters arid forestnllcrs, and of pre¬ 
serving the rivers, and ports, and fish, punishing those who 
used unlawful nets or other unlawful means in fishing. 1 — Jly- 
mar, xv. 194-200. 


Calais, p. 257. 

Of what importance tlifc place was deemed, may be seen by 
the opening of that very curious poem, “ The Libel of English 
Policy.” 
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"flic true process of English politic; 

Of utherward to keep this region 
Of our Engloncl, (that no man may denie 
Nor say of sooth hut it is one of the best) 

Is this; that who seetli South, North, East and West, 
Cherish merchandise, keep the Admiraltie, 

That we he masters of the narrow' see. 

■For Sigismund the great emperour, 

(Which yet reigneth) when he was in this loud, 

With king Henry the fift, prince of honour, 

Here much glory, as him thought, he found; 

A mighty land which had taken in hand 
To wane in France, and make mortality. 

And ever well kept round about the sea. 

And to the king thus he said : My brother, 

(When he perceived two towns, Calys and Dover) 

Of all your towns to chuse, of one and other 
To keep the sea, and soon to come over 
To warre outwards, and your reign to recover, 

Keep these two towns sure, and your majestie, 

As your tweyne eyne, so keep the narrow sea. 

For if this sea be kept, in times of werre 
Who can here pass without danger and woe ? 

Who can escape ? who may mischief differre ? 

What marchandie may for by be agoe ? 

For needes him lriust take trewes every foe, 

Flanders and Spain, and other trust, to me, 

Of else liindred all for this Narrocv Sea. 

Hakluyt, i. 187. 


Spanish Armada. 


The reader may be amused at seeing in what manner an 
Italian Jesuit of the eighteenth century has represented the 
failure of this expedition. P. Nicolo Pfirtenio Giamiettasio 
makes no mention whatever of the English fleet ! 


Numerosa Tagi spatioso e flumiife classis 
Egreditur, Zephyrisque volat felicibus : illam 
Divitias ingentes populorum, etkegna Philippi 
Conflarunt duodena super, simul Indus uterque 
Argenti vim magnam, vim intulit auri magnam 
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Infecti, factique: virum tot millia tanto 
Sudarunt open, atque insumptus plurimus annus. 
Obstupuit Nereus innantes gurgite turres 
Aspiciens : Coelum num tantis viribus, inquit. 

His petitur ? Tellus etenim molimine tanto 
Non sat digna: tamen populi, gentesque timete, 
Perniciem in vestram magni si regis Iberi 
Tot formidanda) vires, totque arma parantur. 

Et jam vicini pariter, pariterque remoti 
Perculsi reges animis, quas tantus in oras 
Vertisset sese turbo. Primique rebelles 
Et meritb Batavi, jamque ultima fata timebant: 

Nec vacua ipsa metu turn Gallia : plurima belli 
Causa aderat, ruptum fcedus, dataque hostibus arma. 

At reliquos supra dira Elizabetlia timebat; 

Monstrum horrendum, eadem vir, fcemina, nobile scortum, 
Et virgo, et conjux : divina, humana sacerdos, 

Et regina, suis vertique regique volebat 

Sub manibus: Stygiis merito damnata Chymasra. 

Et poterat tantis armorum viribus alta 
Exturbari sede, simulque tyrannica tolli 
Imperia, et fidei revocari ad jura Britanni, 

Criminibus magnis populorum, Numina lassa 
Ne contra obstiterint. Neque enim tunc Anglia digna 
Visa Deo: lachrymis necdum scelera alta piarat. 

Sed gentis pro more, diu cunctante Magistro, 

Seriiis oceani ad fines venere Britanni 
Velivol® turres centum, centumque carinae, 

Et tormentorum numero, rostrisque timendse ; 

Nam tempestates autumni tempore primo 
Exortas, rapidique egressi e carcere venti, 

Vique fretum super effusi, rabieque furoreque 
Uicet horrendos eg6re ad sidera iluctus. 
iEther turbinibus, nigrescunt ;equora ventis 
Discissa, et cani montes volvuntur aquarum. 

Q,uis vero Austriaca: classis queat ore referre 
Luctificam visu faciem, miserandaq. fata? 

Et tristes gemitus, lacrymasq. teno'e fluentes 
Torrentis de more ? Videns tot gurgite Gaulos 
Terribiles mi per, ceelo cervice mi names, 

Et tot rostratas,>auroque armisque nitentcs 
Fluctibus insanis jahtari, et turbina coeco. 

Totq. duces illuttria nomina, totque magistros 
Militia) claros : juvenesque ad proelia, lectos 
Imperio e toto, miseranda sorte peri re.: 

Ceu plebem ignavam, nullo curtumine, et armis 




Depositis, ventis prsedam et turgentibus urulis. 

Ipsi Tritones, insanaque Nuinina pcnti, 

Glaucusque, Phorcusque, et nudus membra Palemon 
Indignas Severe neces : Severe profundis 
Mcestrn Nereides, gemitusque dedfire sub antris. 

Naumachica, 1. ii. p. 34. 
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